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ABSTRACT OF DISSERTATION 

Development of Soviet Maritime Power 

Tlic development of Soviet maritime power has been an uneven and 
eomplex process closely associated with the level of Soviet industry and 

supplemented by skillful utilization of foreign technology. The Soviet » 

government inherited a relatively strong maritime tradition and a substantial 

number of Tsarist specialists. During the restoration stage, 1921-1927, the 

shipyards were put back into operation, and construction of a number of 

ships, laid down prior to the Revolution, was completed. Toward the end of 

the 1920 s, the construction of naval ships, particularly submarines, started. 

Primary attention up to the mid-1950’s had been given to the Navy. The 
development of merchant marine, fishing fleet, and river transport had been 
e.xercised mainly on a residual basis. A number of naval programs, approved 
jnd partially implemented during Stalin's reign, resulted in a numerically 
sizable Navy. Rapid development of all aspects of the Soviet maritime 
power, which started in the mid-l950’s, was the result of a major revision of 
policy, particularly with respect to naval construction. The USSR decided 
not to build aircraft carriers, not to fight its major opponent with his 
weapon system, but, instead, to build a Navy whose striking power would 
he concentrated in new weapon systems-missilcs, which can be launced by 
various carriers from the surface, in the air, and under water. Consequently, 
a number of classes of Soviet ships have no equal among the major naval 
powers at this time. The Soviet Merchant Marine presently occupies sixth 
place in the world. It is capable of satisfying the needs of rapidly growing 
Soviet foreign trade, domestic sea transportation, , and military and 
economic aids; and it plays a significant role as an auxiliary of the Soviet 
Navy. Soviet shipbuilding is well developed, utilizing advanced methods of 
construction. Foreign deliveries played an important role, and permitted 
concentration on naval shipbuilding. In oceanography, the Soviets are one 
of the leaders in the world. During the last decade, considerable attention 
has been devoted to the exploitation of mineral resources from the sea. The 
appearance of the Soviet fishing fleet in remote areas of the world's oceans 
preceded that of the Soviet Navy and Merchant Marine. Presently, both the 
fishing vessels and the gear they employ are among the most advanced in the 
world. The role of the Soviet fishing fleet in foreign aid is substantial and 
growing. 

The vastness of the Soviet Union's territory and its poorly developed 
land transportation made inland waterways indispensable for the transpor- 
lation of goods, raw materials, and people. Efforts to master the Northern 
Sea Route, which is destined to play an important role, continue. The 
Soviet maritime power of today is the result of more than 50 years of the 
Soviet Union’s development as a state and represents to a large degree the 
realization of tlie long-cherished Russian dream to be a great maritime 
nation. In May, 1972, Admiral Gorshkov emphasized the peacetime role of 
navies as “political force at sea" which “continues to have paramount 
importance as an instrument of policy of great powers." The upward trend 
m the development of all aspects of the Soviet maritime power should 
continue, creating greater capabilities and permitting more flexible appli- 
cation of it in the interests of Soviet pohey. 
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INTRODUCTION ' 

Many scientists have pointed out that a more appropriate 

name for our planet would be the Ocean and not the Earth, for close 

to three quarters of the planet surface is covered by the water. 

Historically, a maritime or sea pov/er has played an important 

% 

role in international development. Quite often naval power has 
been associated with such terms as sea power or maritime power, 
but such important elements as merchant marine, fishing fleet, 
oceanography, shipbuilding, and associated research and development 
have been overlooked. Recently, the traditional importance of the 
sea and its use for coaimunication and application of power or 
power-in-being has been elevated, and it is rapidly becoming an 
important source of minerals and food. Post World-V/ar-II changes 
in the v/orld's socio-p'olitical structure, particularly the 
formation of opposing blocs of nations and the emergence of 
numerous newly independent states, have provided conditions for 
the more intensified use of the sea for development, competition, 
and containment. A pattern of world trade creating a certain 
interdependency of nations is subst.antiated by transport, of which 
the merchant marine is a most vital part,, and thus, of great 
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importance to national economies , Internationally, there is 
a tendency to solidify maritime nations in a regulated approach, 
i.e. peacetime mutual protection in the sphere of econoni'es and often 
in military alliances. Continents which have oceans between 

then are no longer divided by their expanse but rather are joined 
by them. 

In the post World-Y/ar-II period, the originally undisputed 
and unquestioned capability of the US to control the sea has been 
gradually contested, particularly in the decade of the 19S0’s, 

% 

and the main challenge has come from the nation whose maritime 
power had not been felt for a long time, and v/hich the V/est was 
accustomed to treat as a classical land power, the Soviet Union. 
Grov/ing Soviet political, economic, and military involvements 
around the world have recently been practically without exception 
associated with maritime power. The analysis of this pov;er, its 
development, internally and in the relation to other states, and 
the nature of the challenge is of obvious importance. 

Not long time ago, one US Air Force general, arguing for 
a greater budget appropriation for his service vs. the US Navy 
requirements, expressed what well might have been a widespread 
feeling: "To maintain a five-ocean navy to fight a no-ocean 

opponent is a foolish waste of time, men, and resources". Today, 
no one would seriously support such a statement. 



But presently, 



the mightiest military power ever asserablcd can hardly be put 
to the test, particularly in the form of open v;arfare. Economic 
competition, on the contrary, is less constrained, and, b*eing one 
of the constants of foreign policy, can, under certain circumstances, 
assume a form of economic warfare with maritime pov/er being an 
essential element of its implementation. ‘ 

The very size of the Soviet Union makes certain of its 

regions dependent on maritime transportation. It is transportation 

in general, more precisely poorly developed transportation, v/hich 

% 

has kept the rich resources of Siberia, the Far East, and the 
North, from being utilized in the Soviet economic development 
up to a recent time, and still ha C3.p.S “t development of an 
integrated economy. But it seems that the mox-e unfavorable is the 
geographic location of a country with respect to the sea, the 
more mobile and numerous must be her maritime power in order to 
satisfy internal needs, and to be able to make a bid equal to 
that of a possible opponent. 

Y/ith due recognition for the prevailing interest in the 
present and the future, the past, however, cannot be ignored, 
for there lies the foundation of the development. For this reason, 
the development of the Soviet maritime pov/er, the analysis of 
which is undertaken in this dissertation, is examined in a 
historical context. All significant facets of Soviet maritime 
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po;vcr, naval, n;orchant marine, fishing fleet, river transport, 
shipbuilding, oceanography, and the mastering of world's unique 
Northern Sea Route, will be examined in connection with the 
political, economic, and military aspects of the country’s recent 
historical process, in addition, there v/ill be a brief analysis 
of the post-war maritime development in Eastern 'Europe, as well 
as of Soviet Union foreign trade, economic and military aid, 
and of certain aspects of maritime law. Combining the historical 
method with functional analysis, it is still necessary to make 
considerable use of statistics and limited technological data 
and considerations, for they appear to provide a better guarantee 
against arbitrary conclusions. Scenarios have become a fashionable 
approach in analyzing complex socio-economic and military-political 
problems. But too frequently constructed on the basis of liberally 
exercised assumptions, and often without consideration of essential 
factors, many scenarios proved nothing and confused greatly. 

Dealing with a long neglected and still weakly researched subject, 
and forced to rely on scarce sources, which obviously do not 

provide complete information, it was found advisable not to employ 
the scenario approach at all. 

In the process of collecting research material for this 
dissertation, the main emphasis was on the Soviet sources. 

Western sources were used when the desired information was not to 

/ 
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bo found in Soviet sources, as frequently occurred in matters 
associated with the Soviet Navy. While tradition has played an 

k 

important role in the development of all aspects of Soviet maritime 
power, it has been particularly important for the Navy. For 
this reason, a brief outline v/ill be provided of Russia's naval 
development in the continuum of history. The leaders of the Soviet 
maritime establishment have been using Russian maritime tradition 
not only for indoctrination of personnel, but to justify Soviet 
maritime expansion. The West is being frequently attacked for 
portraying the Soviet Union as a land power. Commander- in-Chief 
of the Soviet Navy, Fleet Admiral Gorshkov has labeled that 
alleged practice as a "diversion", a subversive act of psychological 
warfare emphasizing that the Soviet Union did not build its maritime 
power, "from scratch". . 

The importance of the ocean to mankind in the future will 
certainly grow. Many scientists predict that a great age of the 
oceans is upon us. New factors of a political, military, economic 
and scientific-technological nature unknown or unforeseen by the 
classical figures of sea power are now operating. Regardless of 
which school or theory of international x'elations one subscribes, 
the combined effect of these factors exercises a profound influence 
upon international relations. The share of Soviet maritime power 
in this influence appears to warrant examination.- 
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CHAPTER I 

\ 

NAVY 

Heritage 

The naval tradition which has, been vigorously 
portrayed in pre-Revolutionary Russia and in the Soviet 
Union became part of the Russian heritage. The extensive 
Russian naval histj^^ which dates back more than a 
thousand years was initiated with a drive to have access 
to the open sea. From the 9th to the 11th centuries 
inclusive, the Kiev princes’ initiated nine sizeable sea 
expeditions in the Black and Caspian Seas in order to gain 
access to the trade routes. The largest was the expedition 
of 907 led by Prince 'Oleg, in which an 80,000-man army 
supported by 2,000 boats participated. Oleg’s expedition 
culminated in the capture of Constantinople, whex’e the 
decisive x’ole was played’ by a well prepared and skillfully 
executed landing. 

In the Baltic Sea successful expeditions against 
Sweden were initiated by Novgorod (1188 .and 1191) . A 
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pence treaty with Sweden concluded in 1201 gi.iarantced 
Novgorod secure trade routes in the Baltic Sea. >, 

The disintegration of the state of Kiev in the 
12th century, the advance of the Mongols, continuous wars 
with German Orders and Sweden forced the Russians to 
retreat from the sea. In the 14th century all 'trade 
routes in Black, Caspian, and Baltic Seas were lost, 
although Novgorod continued to navigate the V/hite Sea. 

% 

In the 16th century, particularly during the reign of 
Ivan IV (the Terrible) , the drive to gain access to the 
sea became one of the major goals of Russian foreign 
policy. V/hile Ivan IV opened access to the Caspian Sea 
but failed to in the Baltic, Peter the Great succeeded. 

As a result of prolonged wars with Sweden "the 
v/indov/ into Europe" v;as opened at the beginning of the 
18th century and Russia established a stronghold in the 
Sea of Azov where the first flotilla of ships was organized 
in 1696, the year considered to be the year the regular 
Russian Navy was born with Peter the Great as its cx'eator. 
The first major battle was won by the young Russian regular 
navy in 1714 at Gangut against the Swedish Navy. 

During the reign of Peter the Great not only 
extensive ship construction but the construction of fleet 

y 
/ 

/ 
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bases as well was initiated. In 1700 the Admiralty was 
organized, and in 1701 a nautical school, the forerunner 
of the Naval Academy, was established in Moscow. The * 
development of the Russian Navy after the death of Peter 
the Great in 1725 depended to a large degree upon each 
ruler's attitude toward it. Its fortunes fluctuated, but 
in general it v/as an important element of Russian military 
power up to the Revolution. 

% 

During the reign of the Catherine (1762-1796) the 
Russian Navy was active in the Mediterranean and Black 
Seas. The Baltic squadron dispatched to the Mediterranean 
in 1769 won a victory over the Turkish fleet at Tchesme 
(June 24-26, 1770) which, together with the Battle of Gangut 
and Sinope (1853) , has been viewed as a most important 
event in the history of the Tsarist Navy. A number of 
victories were achieved by Admiral F. F. Ushakov in the 
war with Turkey (1790, battle of Tendra) and in Joint 
actions with Turkey and the allies against Napoleon’s 
fleet in the Mediterranean (Battle of Corfu, February 1799) . 
Admiral D. N. Sinyavin also won an important victory at 
Afon in June 1807. 

The covenant of 1780, known as armed neutrality, 
was a Russian attempt Jointly with other European nations to 
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restrict the British application of sea pov/er and to protect 
neutral merchant shipping. 

- The beginning of the 19th century was marked by a 
number of scientific and commercial cruises, including 
Krusenstern cruise to circumnavigate the globe. In 1814 
the Russians made an appearance on Kauai Island, Hawaii. 

A ship belonging to the Russian-American fur company which 
had control of the Alaskan fur trade and a base in 
California was wrecked off the coast. During the follov/ing 
year another ship was dispatched to the island to recover 
the cargo and possibly set up a trading post. Outposts 
were set up in Hanalei and V/aimea. Kauai's king, Kaumaulii, 
agreed in writing to place himself and his kingdom under the 
control of the Tsar and to permit the Russians to establish 
factories and plantations and export saiidalwood. The 
documents also gave half of Oahu, then ruled by Karaeharaeha I, 
to the Tsar. The expedition was recalled in 1819 because 
of political complications with England.^ 

The success of the Battle of Navarino Bay in 1827 
in which a Russian squadron participated on the side of 
allies in the war against Turkey for Greek independence 

^ Nslghbor Island News, .April 12-8 and 18-12, 

1971, Hawaii. 



was not followed up, due to British opposition to the 
Russian plan to attack Constantinople. ^ 

The first half of 19th century witnessed the ' 

beginning of the gradual replacement of sailing ships by 
steamships, a process which in Russia was delayed by 
technological backwardness. The first armed steamship, 
Izhora, was built in 1826 and the first steam frigate, the 
1,340-ton Bogatyr',' armed with 28 guns, in 1836. The 
first screw driven steam ship v/as built in 1848 but 
construction of ships of the line started just prior to the 
Crimean War, for v/hich Russia was poorly prepared. Mines 
were also developed during the first half of the ISth 
century, and Russia v/as well advanced in this development. 

The year 1853 produced two important events: (a) The 

first battle between Russian and Turkish steamships on 
November 5, as a result of which the Turkish ship was 
captured. The Russian ship v;as under command of Lieutenant 
Butakov, a future adrairal and author of the first tactics 
for the steam fleet. (b) The Battle of Sinope of November 
18th, during which eight Russian ships under Admiral 
Nakhimov attacked a Turkish squadron of 16 ships and, using 
explosive shells, destroyed all but one Turkish ship. 

The Crimean V/ar (1854-1855) did not produce naval 

/ 
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battles, for vastly superior British- French fleet was in 

complete control of the Black Sea. The defense of 

V 

Sevastopol' for eleven months by the Russians has been * 
glorified since, with the Navy given the major part of 
the glory. In the Baltic the allied fleet made an attempt 
to attack Kronstadt, but the strength of the defenses and 
the first use of mines (contact and controlled) by Russians 
changed the plan. Defeated in the Crimean War, Russia 

% 

was denied sizeable naval forces in the Black Sea under 
the 1856 Paris Treaty. The main goal of the war - to 
prevent Russia from free access to the Mediterranean 
through the Straits - was achieved by the allies. ^ 

Soon after the Crimean War Russia began an intensive 
modernization of its navy. Several types of armored 
ships - ironclad, armored steamers, large gunboats - were 
built. Russian preoccupation with mine-torpedo warfare 
resulted in the construction of the first minelayers and 
steam boats carrying torpedos. The intensive shipbuilding 

2 The above historical period of the Russian Navy 
is described in (1) Istoriya Voyenno - Morskogo Iskusstua 
(History of Naval Art) . Textbook for higher naval schools 
edited by Admiral S. E. Zakharov, .Moscow, Boyenizdat, 1969 
pp. 20-69. (2) David Y/oodward, The Russian at Sea (New 

York, Praeger, 1965) pp. 40-69, 95. 



resulted in a rather strong; naval forces toward 
the mid-1860's.2 ^ 

In 1863 Russia dispatched two squadrons of its thips 
to the U.S. The motives behind the move remain controversial 
but the Russian version, recently reinforced by the Soviet 
Press, goes as follows: "The Lincoln Administration does 

not feel too strong; The Southern Confederates are 
attacking and Great Britain and France are about to give 
them direct support by intervening in the war with their 
navies. On 24 September a Russian naval squadron, under the 
command of Vice Admiral S. S. Lesovskiy, entered the mouth 
of the Hudson in New York . . . . Then Secretary of V/ar 

of the United States V/allace, exclaimed: 'God bless the 

Russians I' Nev/ York authorities expressed the same 
sentiment in a different way: a lavish reception, a "soir'ee 

Russe", v;as held for the officers of the squadron. 

Why did a Russian squadron come to New York? Vice 
Admiral S. S. Lesovskiy had his orders: in event of 

recognition of the Southern Confederates by Great Britain 
or some other European power, place a squadron at the 
disposal of the government of President Lincoln. In U. S. 

3 

History of Naval Art, pp. 71-72. 
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cliploniatic documents of the period there is the following 
message of the U. S. envoy from St. Petersburg: ... . it 

cannot be doubted that knowledge of this fact by the French 
and British Governments was the bridle which kept them on 
a leash. 

Modern American writings, while recognizing the 

existence of speculation in 1863 that the visit of the 

Russian squadron v/as the expression of support for the 

North, emphasize that the real motive was the Russian 

desire to save the ships in case of war betv/oen the European 

powers and to employ them against the enemy from the American 

5 

ports, thus downgrading the visit to a sort of deception. 

During the 1877-1878 war v/ith Turkey, the Russian 
Black Sea Fleet was still weak in contrast to a strong 



Izvestiya . 7 October, No. 236, and 18 October, No. 
247, 1969. The article by Sagetelyan, " In Neutral Waters *', 
described the cruise of Soviet squadron in Atlantic and its 
visit to Cuba. Unfriendly remarks of the American press 
to the presence of Soviet ships in proximity of the U. S. 
were given in contrast to the described visit of Russian 
squadron in 1863. 

^ Y/illiam E. Nagengast, "The Visit of the Russian Fleet 
to the United States: Were .Americans Deceived?" The 

Russian Reviev/ , January 1949 pp. 14-19. 
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Turkish fleet, which had many new heavy armored ships. 

The round ironclads designed by Admiral Popov (called 

\ 

popovki) , although well armed and protected by heavy armpr, 
could not be used at sea owing to their poor seav/orthiness , 
and hence were employed only for off-shore (coastal) 

defense. Miires were widely used for defense in the Danube 

» 

and in the Black Sea. On' the initiative of Lieutenant 

S. 0. Makarov a faster steamer carrying four torpedo boats 

% 

was used for torpedo attacks. The war ended victoriously 
for Russia, but the Berlin Treaty of 1878, while removing— 

restrictions on Russia’s Black Sea Fleet, did not change 

. . . . 6 
the Straits situation. 

During the last two decades of the 19th century 
the Russian Navy was reinforced with a considerable number 
of newly built ships including battle ships and cruisers. 

The theoretical search for modern naval tactics and employment 
of naval forces produced a number of major works by the 
Russians, particularly the works of Admiral Buta.kov, ( New 
Basis of Steam Navy Tactics 1874 ) , and of Admiral 
Makarov ( Discourses on problems of naval tactics 1898) . 

At the end of the 19th Century more than 200 years 

6 

History of Naval Art , pp. 75-77. 

/ 
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of a struggle to have direct access to the Mediterranean 
Sea with the desire to control the Turkish Straits ended 

i 

in vain for Russia, mainly because of the opposition of 

the Kuropoau States, particularly England. While militarily 

all wars with Turkey were won by Russia, the desirable 

outcome v/as not achieved by diplomacy, althougH the degree 

of access as defined in various treaties fluctuated. 

The treaty of Kuchuk-Kainarj i (1774) opened the Straits^ 

to Russian commercial shipping. During 1807, at the 

Tilsit meeting between Napoleon and Alexander I, an 

attempt v/as made to determine the boundaries betv/een the 

spheres of influence of the East and the West. The Tsar 

claimed Constantinople, but Napoleon exclaimed, "no, never 

7 

Constantinople, that would mean world dominance I" 

The 1829 Treaty of Adrianople opened the Straits 
to commercial ships of all nations. In 1833 the Sultan 
was forced by cikrcumstances (advance of rebellious Viceroy 
of Egypt) to accept a Russian offer of assistance consisting 
of a Russian warship at anchor in the Bosphorus supported 

7 

S'! ted by Dr. Egmont Zechlin in awe 11 documented 
lecture delivered at the meeting of the Joachim Jungius 
Society for Science, Hamburg, 31 October and 1 November 
1963, Goettingen, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1964, p. 1. 



by a 13,000-nian army ashore. Under pressure from V/ostern 
poNvers, however, the Russians moved off, but only after 
securing their position by a new Unkiar-Skelessi Treaty, « 
guaranteeing Russians the right of passage of their 
warships through the S.traits and thus into the Mediterranean. 
The French and the British protested the treaty, supporting 
the protest with a naval demonstration at the Dardanelles. 

The London meeting of the Concert of Europe resulted in 

% 

a different rule (the Covenant of the Straits of 1841) , 
which prohibited naval ships from transiting the Straits “ 
in peacetime. This rule was reaffirmed in the Treaty of 
Paris (1856) and of Berlin (1878) , and remained in force 

g 

until World War I. While offering Russia a safeguard 

against an attack from the Mediterrannean , it made her 
"prisoner" of the Black Sea, which proved to be true during 
the war with Japan, 1904-1905. As a member of the Entente, 
Russia continued her ’effort to gain control of the Straits. 
According to the 1915 London agreement, the Allies agi'eed 
that the Straits should go to Russia after Y/orld War I. 

The agreement was nullified by the October Revolution of 
1917 and the Soviet government's repudiation of all Tsarist 



^Ibid., p. 11 
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t reat ies . 



Tho 1923 Tx'eaty of Lausanne demilitarized 



the Straits and provided for free passage for warships of 
all nations with some limitations imposed on the total * 
strength of the transiting naval force. 

The Montreaux Convention of 1936, which is in force 
at the present time, permitted Turkey to fortify the 
Straits again and made passage of Black Sea power warships 
practically unrestricted, though limiting passage of 

% 

non-Black Sea power naval forces to size and cruising 

time. The last time the Turkish Straits became an international 

issue was in the middle of the 1940 's, when the Soviet 

Union tried unsuccessfully during the Yalta and Potsdam 

Conferences to obtain support of the V/estern allies for 

control over the Straits, and/or to obtain rights for a 

naval base in the Mediterranean. The Soviet Union tried 

to apply direct pressure against Tui'key in 1946, which met 

United States opposition and contributed to Turkey's 

entering NATO. In May 1953 the Soviet Govex'nment formally 

9 

withdrew the demand. 

At the beginning of the 20th century growing Russian 
influence in the Far East (Manchuria and Korea) and her 

®Ibid., pp. 45-58 

/ 

/ 

• / 

i 
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possession of Port Arthur (since 1S98) worsened Russo- 
Japanese relations. When war broke out with the Japanese 
attack of Port Arthur (February 1904) , Russia had considerable 
overall numerical superiority in ships but qualitatively 
many of the Japanese ships were better. But the major 
factor was geography, for most of the Russian ships were 
in the Baltic, and the Black Sea Fleet v->as useless. 

In the strategic sense, the problem of war was 

% 

centered in the control of the sea, and the Japanese Navy 
which was superior to the combined strengths of the Port 
Arthur and Vladivostok squadrons, exercised that conti’ol. 

In order to reverse it, the Russian government decided to 
send to Port Arthur the Second Pacific Squadron, which was 
formed in the Baltic. The squadron consisted of a mixture 
of new as well as old ships and it had to make an 
unprecedented 18,000-mile cruise. There wex'e no bases on 
the way, and replenishments, repairs, and combat training 
presented the squadron with enormous difficulties. The 
Second Pacific Squadron left Libau in October 1904 and 
reached Madagascar, in December where it spent almost 
three months waiting for the formation of the Third 
Pacific Squadron, which v/as beiiig organized in the Baltic 
from old, slow and mainly obsolete ships. The Third Pacific 



Squadron loft Libaii in February 1905 and in May joined 
the Second Pacific Squadron at Cam Rahn Bay (Frenqh 
Indochina) . With the fall of Port Arthur, Coramander of 
Joint Squhdron Admiral Rozhestvonski decided to break 
through to Vladivostok. In the middle of May the joint 
squadron reached Korean Straits, where it was Met by the 
Japanese Fleet. In the Battle of Tsushima (14-15 May 1905) 
the Russian Squadron was destroyed. Of the 37 Russian ships 
only one cruiser and two destroyers reached Vladivostok. 

Five ships escaped and were interned in foreign ports, 
and five other ships carrying the wounded Rozhestvenski 
and the Commander of the Third Squadron, Admiral Nebogatov, 
v/ere captured by Japanese. The defeat was disastorous 
and among other things demonstrated Russia’s backwardness 
and unpreparedness for the war, the lack of talented 
leadership at the top, mistakes of the command, the lov/ 
level of readiness, and the poor tactical training of the 
Russian Navy. In spite of numerous examples of valor on 
the part’ of the Russian crev/s, the extensive use of mine 
warfare, attempts to employ submarines, and delayed and 
adventuristic decision to reinforce the Pacific naval 
forces with the Baltic squadron, the main objective to gain 
command of the sea was not achieved, and the war was lost 



I 



. 10 

by Russia. 

The war clearly demonstrated the importance of the 

\ 

I 

navy. If Russia would control the sea or at least have * 
superior naval forces, Japanese would have little chance 
for success in Manchuria. The defeat was particularly 
bitter to the Russian navy for it was the first large 
scale battle it lost in its 200-year history. 

While at the turn of the century the Russian Navy 
ranked third after Great Britain and France, the war 
reduced Russia to the sixth place as a naval pov/er. The ~ 
defeat did not discourage the Russians, for soon a new 
program of navy modernization and bulld-up was launched. 

The semi-official naval officers ’’League for Fleet 
Renovation" demanded the construction of the most pov/erful 
ships. The naval build-up among leading maritime nations 
of the time clearly demonstrated the increased role of sea power, 
and hence, helped to -ally various elements of Russian society 
favoring shipbuilding porgrams in spite of strong opposition 
in the newly created Duma. 

In 1906 the naval general staff was organized and 
in addition to other functions charged with developing the 

^^ Ilistory of Naval Art , pp. 92-93. 
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shipbuilding progrnia for fleet restoration. The staff 
v/ox'ked out four variants of the program of which the last 
was approved and accepted in 1908 as a minor program. Ih 
1910 a new major shipbuilding pi'ogram was worked out under 
which instead of the 1,125 million rubles required for the 
program, only 787 million v/ere allocated. The .government 
appropriation for shipbuilding and reconstruction of 
shipbuilding yards grew steadily, however, prior to 

% 

V/orld War I; in 1908 it was 36 million rubles, in 1908, 

35 million rubles, in 1910, 50 million rubles, and in 1912' 
114 million rubles. But those amounts were too late 
and too little, and, when war started, the Russian navy 
had a preponderance of old ships, repeating to a large 
degree the sad experience of the war in 1904-1905, and not 
a single ship visualized by the large shipbuilding pi'ogram 
was ready. 

In 1910 the naval general staff made an attempt to 
introduce a Navy Bill visualizing the construction of a 
very powerful navy. Accordingly, in the Baltic Sea alone, 

^^Shipbuilding No. 7, 1966, pp. 71-72. 

12 

"Floty V pervoy mirovoy Voyne", (’’Navies in the 
First 'World V/ar") , v. I - Actions of the Russian Navy, 
Military Publishing House, Ministry of Defense of the USSR 
Moscow, 1964. 
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21 battle ships, 12 battle cruisers, 24 light cruisers, 

lOS destroyers, and 36 submarines were visualized .by the 

end of the 1920 's. The execution of such a program v/oulcl 

require tremendous appropriations which Russia could not 

afford and, instead, the socalled major shipbuilding 

13 

program of 1911-1915 was approved. » 

The backwardness of her industry forced Russia 
to place many orders for ships, and particularly ship 

* 

machinery, in foreign countries, including Germany. In 

1909 began the build-up of a modern Russian navy; four 

dreadnought type battleships were laid dov/n in Petersburg 

for the Baltic and two years later, three more battleships 

for the Black Sea were laid down in the Nikolaev shipyards. 

The increased role of torpedo armament was reflected 

in the construction of the Novik-class destroyer, the best 

15 

ship of its type in its time. The first detachment of 

TO 

M. A. Petrov, "Podgotovka Rossii k pervoy mirovoy 
voyne ha more " (Preparation of Russia for First V/orld War 
at Sea) Voenizdat, 1926, pp. 98-100, 133-148. 

^‘^ Sudostreniye No. 10, 1971, pp. 60-62. 

la 1911 Novik had raost pov/erful torpedo armament 
(15 tubes) , and during a test in 1913 set a v/orld speed 
record of 37.3 knots. The ship, modei-nized in 1928, served 
the Soviet Navy until 1941 when she took a torpedo intended 
for the cruiser Kirov and was blov/n up. Military Historical 
Journal No. 12 . 1970, pp. 109-110. 
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torpedo boats was for:nod in the Baltic and was coraposed of 
several Nixon patrol boats. The prototype was bought in the 

U. S. in 1906 and produced in one of the plants in southern 

. 16 
KussiH. • 

' The Russian navy built the world's first minelayers and 

minesweepers (Zapal class) during 1910-1912, as was the world’s 

first submarine minelayer, Xrab. Under the major program of 

1912 four Ismail-class or Borodino-class battle cruisers, 

% 

32,000-ton capital ships combining the speed of the cruiser and 
armament and protection of battleships, were laid down. This 
ambitious program had no paralled in any other navy. For 
example, it visualized the construction of most powerful 
battleships, "monsters, larger and more powerful than anything 
sought theretofore". ' 

The Baltic and Black Sea battleships were completed 



1 

^ Sudostroeniye No. 4, 1967, pp. 75-76. 

17 

David Y/oodward, pp. 161-162, described the ships as 
follows: "They were to have an armament of twelve sixteen 

inch guns, equal in power to the armament of nine eighteeen 
inch guns, which was the main armament of the biggest and most 
powerful battleships ever built, the Japanese giants Yamato 
and Musashi v/hich, v/ere laid down twenty years after the 
Russian ships v/ere designed." 
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durinc; tho ’.var, but the majority of the planned ships were 

cither never completed or even started. The prolonged 

construction of ships was explained by a shortage of material, 

a weak industrial base and great dependence upon foreign 

deliveries some of which were obviously stopped as soon as 

hostilities commenced and. some purposely delayed prior to the 
18 

war. 

The Russian Navy started experiments with what might 
be termed, shipboard aviation at the turn of the century. 
Experiments with ballons were followed by man-carrying kite 
systems, one of which was installed in a torpedo gunboat in the 
Baltic in 1903. A number of seaplane models were designed by 
D. P. Grigorovich, and the M-5 model was built in considerable 
quantity. A design of aircraft carrying ship was proposed 
in 1909 and 1913, both with catapults and speeds up to 30 knots. 

The lacK of shipbuilding capacities and delays in 
construction of warships of other types precluded the Tsarist 
Navy's utilization of such concepts. The ships assigned to carry 
planes were in the majority obsolete and ill-fitted for the job 
" a blunder typical of tho Tsarist Navy of the period, in which 

18 

tro machinery for a battle cruiser, 

and destroyers machinery ordered in Germany. 

sca?I w ^ somewhat similar picture, though on a smaller 

ocale, was repeated at the beginning of World War II. 
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tocimical genius was often thwarted by crirninally i.-acompetent 

19 

administration" . 

• » 

Nonetheless, just prior to World War I, the Russiah Navy 

had aviation schools on the Baltic and on the Black Sea. 

Naval aviation was widely used during the war, particularly in 
20 

the Black Sea. When World War I started, the Russian Navy 
consisted of nine battleships (pre-dreadnought type) , 14 
cruisers, 62 destroyers, and 15 submarines. In addition there, 
wore under construction 7 battleships (dreadnought type) , 4 
battle cruisers, 6 cruisers, 36 destroyers, and 18 submarines . 

Theoretically facing a vastly superior Ger.man Navy in the 
Baltic, the Russian fleet received the defensive task of 
holding the eastern part of the Gulf of Finland and assuring 
the defense of the Petrograd from the sea by fighting a 
mine-artillery position prepared in advance in the narrowest 
part of the Gulf. m reality, however, the German navy was tied 



19m, 



.Early Russian Shipboard Aviation", U.S. Naval Institutf» 
P£OC£e^3^, April 1971, pp. 55-61. — institute 



In x917, the Russian seaplane carrier 
numerically the second largest in the world, 
institut e Proceedings . April 1971, p. 63. 
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up by a vastly superior British navy and could spare little 

to fight Russian navy in the Baltic. The main task on the 

Black Sea was said to maintaiia control of the sea. There was 

not a more detailed plan for the war. But in the Black Sea/ 

the Russian navy was a superior force and was more active 
22 

during the war. 

During the course of war, mine warfare was extensively 
used in the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the North Sea. Mines 
used by the Russian Navy were quite advanced and effective 
for the time. In addition to employment of mines in the cetitral 
mine-artillery position in the Gulf of Finland, they were used 
in the southern part of the Baltic Sea, in the blockade of the 
Bosphorus in the Black Sea and for the protection of sea 
communications in the north, resulting in a number of losses 
to the German Navy, including the damaging of the Goeben and 
the Breslau. 

The Russian Black Sea Fleet was also active against 
lines of communication, particularly against the Zonguldak 
coal traffic. Both the Black Sea and the Baltic fleets were 
also active in supporting the army's maritime flanks. Starting 
in 1915, the Germans became more active against shipping in the 

99 

Ibid., p. 106 
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north, and the Northern Flotilla was organized to protect it 
in July 1916. Ship traffic in the north was quite extensive; 
in two years, 1915-1917, 1,800 ships delivered 5,475,000 'tons 
of various cargo and 1,780 ships departed Arkhangelsk and 
Murmansk carrying 4,463,000 tons. In addition, 36,000 Russian 

expeditionary corps troops-were delivered from ‘Arkhangelsk to 

„ 23 

France. 

The combat activity of the Russian Navy continued even 
after the first revolution, in February 1917, in spite of the 
fact that the command of the navy was gradually disintegrating 
and was being replaced by committees consisting of elected ' 
commissars. The 1917 October Revolution put an end to the 
Russian participation in the World War I. 

By way of summary it can be stated that at the time of 
the 1917 October Revolution, Russia had a well established 
naval tradition and a sizeable navy, which although not 
clxstinguishing itself in a major sea battle, managed nonetheless 
to fulfill the basic tasks assigned to it. The first world war 
interrupted the planned development of the Russian navy. More 
than 200 years of Russian naval history up to the time of the 
Revolution had to its credit a number of considerable 

23 

History of Naval Art, p. 128. 
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acliicvcracnts aa woH as disappointins failiu-os, of v/IUch 
Tsushima was the major one. The pre-Revolutionary Russian 

I 

Kavy had traditionally combined the innovativeness and ingenuity 
of some of its officers with the backwardness of the economy 
supporting it and the incompetence and corruption of the 
administration. The established naval tradition served the 
future soviet navy well, and represented a powerful base upon 
which the navy was restored, rebuilt, and developed. 

* 

From th e Revolution to World War IT 

During 1905-1906, mutiny and revolutionary movement . 

infected the Russian Navy, m addition to well known mutiny on th 

battleship Potemkin, there were mutinies on other ships of 

the Baltic and Black Sea Fleets. The revolutionary movement 

intensified again in 1911 and 1912, when attempts to organize 

sailors rebellions were uncovered in the Baltic and Black Sea 
Fleets. 
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At the time of the February 1917 Revolution, the influence 
of various leftist parties in the Russian Navy was quite strong. 
The period between February and October 1917 witnessed the 
sradual disintegration of organized co,nmand in the navy and the 

A , S. F, NtXyda, Rovolutionax'v Mov0nnn+ ir. -r-T 

Academy of Science 
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further growth of leftist lofluonoc. The Co.,.unists skillfully 

used the confusion created by the February Revolution and 

• \ 

indecisiveness of other . , 

orner parties and considerably increased their 

influence and the number of party organizations under their ' 

control in the Navy. At the time of the October 1917 

Revolution, a great number of sailors sided with the Communists. 

.Many naval units, particularly from the Baltic Fleet, actively 

participated in the revolution on the side of Communists. 

Bering the civil war which broke out soon after the October 

1917 Revolution, the Navy was active again. Although some 

combat actions took place at sea in the Baltic, the Black Sea, 

and the North Sea, which have been treated by Soviet historians 

as important military contributions of the Navy, helped to 

resist intervention .and thus to protect the Young Soviet 

Republic, the sailors ashore acting as commissars, commanders, 

members of the newly organised secret police, and agitators 

Played a much more important role . But the Red forces did 

hot enjoy a monopoly of the sailors’ affection, for some 

eupportod social revolutionaries and some joined the anarchists. 

In general. Communist influence was considerably stronger in ' 

the Baltic Fleet then In the Black Sea Fleet. 

October 
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The Council of People's Commissars decree 29 January 
1918 signed by Lenin announced the disbanding of the Tsarist 

I 

Kavy and the creation of new, workers-pcasant Red Navy, based 

on volunteer service and elected commanders. In addition to 

the position of People's Commissar for Naval Affairs, occupied 

by sailor-Bolskevik P. E. Dybenko, the position of Commander 

of Naval Forces of the Republic was established in September 

1918. Rear Admiral of the Tsarist Navy V. M. Al'fater, was 

appointed to be the first commander of the Soviet Navy. In 

oa 

December 1918, the Naval General Staff was organized. “ 

During the v/inter of 1917-1918 the majority of the s 

Baltic Fleet ships v;ere at Revel (Tallin) and Helsinki. In 

February 1918, the Soviet government ordered all ships of 

the Baltic Fleet to bo transferred to Kronstadt in order to 

provent their capture by the advancing Germans. Initially, 

all ships were concentrated in Helsinki, and from there they 

were moved in three detachments to Kronstadt during March-April 

1910. The event knov/n as "the ice cruise" undertaken under 

severe winter conditions with the Gulf of Finland covered 

by thick ice, resulted in the arrival at Kronstadt of 236 

27 

combatant and auxiliary ships of the Baltic Fleet. 

pa 

History of Naval Art , p. 142. 

27 

History of Naval Art, pp. 144-146. 
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During the eur^or of 1018 so».ov,hat similar situation in 

the Blaoh sea had a different outcome. The spring 1918 advance 

Of the Germans threatened to occupy Sevastopol', v.here ' 

practically the whole Black Sea Fleet was stationed. The 

Soviet government decided to transfAi^ ^ 

the fleet to Novorossiysk. 

Because the Bolsheviks' influence in the Black Sea Fleet 
was considerably weaker than the Baltic Fleet, the execution of 
the order was delayed until April 30, 1918, when finally 
nost of the ships, including two new battleships, sailed for ' 
•vovorossiysk. The German High Cohuaand, however, dcaandedlhe 
return of fleet to Sevastopol'. The Soviet government formally 
agreed to satisfy the demand but secretly ordered the scuttling 
of the fleet. The order again was not executed immediately, and 
the fate of each ship was decided by a ballot of all the members 
of the crews. As a result, one battleship, one cruiser, and 6 

destroyers returned to Sevastopol' and the rest of the ships 
were sunk by their crews. 

The Civil war was fought on land, and naval forces under 
tl.o command of the Soviet Government were employed exclusively 
to assist the Bed Army maritime flank and also, as was the case 

-J^--ste^t Of the Gulf of Finland, to protect the 
28 

«aval 62-66; The History of 
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aaritinie appx'oachos to the main centers. Many specialists 
of the former Tsarist Navy were employed, and during 1918-1920 

i 

29 

7,605 mines wore sown in extensive mine warfare. < 

A number of river flotillas formed and manned by sailors 
of the Baltic and Black Sea Fleets took an active part in the 
combat. At the beginning of 1921, when the civil war was 
practically over, the Soviet Navy presented a sorry spectacle. 

In the Black and the North retreating White Guards and 
intervening foreign powers took away three battleships, 10 ' 
cruisers, 64 destroyers, 30 submarines, and many auxiliary" ships 

and transports. Actually, the fleets in the Black Sea, the s 

30 

Pacific, and the North ceased to exist. The Baltic Fleet 

represented a "gathering of lifeless ships" moored to the docks 

31 

and manned at only 20-40 % of strength. 

Most of the ships were badly in need of repair, but the 
Navy's supply of spare parts was exhausted. There was no fuel 

and the greater portion of ship repair facilities were damaged, 

i 

destroyed, or deteriorated. Added to the Navy's desperate., 

i 

/ ; 

^^ Kistory of Naval A.rt , pp. 166-167. 

30 

Bo yevoy put' Sovetskogo voyenno-morskogo flota (Combat 
Path of the Soviet Navy , hereafter referred to as Combat Path) , 
Moscov/, Voanizdat, 1967, p. 590. 

^^Ibid., p. 147 i 
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naterin.1 condition was tho problem of 
and the regime's trust in the Navy. 



ideological reliability 



The sailors, particularly from the Baltic Fleet, became 
"the glory and the pride of the Revolution". Accustomed to 
having their own organizations such as Baltic-Revvoensovet 
(Revolutionary Military Council) and Tsentrobalt, tho sailors, 
particularly those in Kronstadt not only continued to enjoy - 
a degree of revolutionary independence but represented a force 
to be reckoned with. The number of Bolsheviks among the 
sailors during the civil war was considerably reduced, for-many 
of them left the ships to fight ashore, later to be appointed 
to party and government positions throughout the country. 
Measures initiated in 1920 by the Party to tighten political 
control in the Baltic Fleet (which for all practical purposes 
meant Kronstadt) was met with great criticism by the sailors. 
This coincided with the profound disappointment of the 
Petrograd workers, leading to large-scale disturbances which 

j 

were ruthlessly suppressed by the regime. 

/ 



The 

Petrograd 



sailors in Kronstadt proclaimed their support of 
workers, and in early March 1921 the Kronstadt 



the 



mutiny began. It lasted 18 days and was crushed by a direct 
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Sounders, pp. 89-91. 
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attnck ovci the ice by Red Army units, with the pnrticipation 
of a few bundled delegates to the Tenth Party Congress which 
strirtcd its \/ork i4a.rch 8th in Moscow. Thus, the revolutionary 
activity in the Navy was ended and the ’’wings” of the ’’eagles 
of the revolution” clipped. 

Suppression of Kronstadt mutiny was follqwed by the 
purge and the "filtering” of all Navy personnel. These measures, 
coupled with the discharge of personnel in the course of 
demobilization, reduced the Navy’s manpower from 180,000 to ' 

39,859 men by the end of 1921. 

The Tenth Party Congress resolved ’^to undertake measures 
for the restoration and strengthing of Red Navy** subject to 
the general conditions and material resources of the country**. 

The Congress also decided **to strengthen the Navy with 
political workers, and to return to the Navy all Communist 
seamen working in other fields." The decree signed by Lenin 
ordered the salvage of repairable ships sunk dui'ing the civil 
v/ar and che repair of available ships. The intensity of 
the 1922 ship repair program, according to Lenin, had to be 

j 

defined by **the size of the Navy which was necessary to keep 

I 

30 ' 1 

"' Combat Path of the Soviet Navy , pp. 148-149. i 

•"History of Naval Art, pp. 168-169. I 
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During the 1921-1924 



for political and economic reasons". 

period, two battleships, two cruisers, and a number of destroyers 

^ 36 

.and submarines underwent major repair and entered the service. 

The first All-Union meeting of Communist seamen to 

discuss the problem of restoring the Navy was called in 

Moscow in April 1922. While they discussed the nature of the 

future navy, participants rejected proposals of two opposing 

groups: one headed by a former Tsarist navy specialist demand- 

% 

ing construction of "an open sea fleet", e.g. in general a 

balanced navy built around super dreadnoughts, for "lack of 

money, production capacity, and human resources", and the 

socalled "young school", demanding construction of a light 

navy, a "mosquito fleet", submarines, and aviation for its 

one-sided emphasis. It v/as stressed that a navy incorporating 

all classes of surface ships, submarines, and aviation and 

"acting aggx’essively in cooperation with the Red Army" was 

needed for the country's defense. A resolution also 

recommended the sale of old ships and the use of the money thus 

37 

obtained for the speedy restoration of usable ships. 

^^ The Combat Path , p. 148. 
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History of Naval Art , p. 169. 

^'^The Combat Path, pp. 149-150. 
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During; 1021-1922 all shore fortifications v.’cre taken away 



from the navy and subordinated to the army. 

t 

V 

The Fifth Congress of Komsomol (Young Communist League) 

O O 

in 1922, acting on Party orders assumed the role of Navy patron. 

In addition to sending thousands of its politically reliable 

and hard working activists for Navy service, the Komsomol 

conducted an effective pro-navy propaganda campaign and organized 

i^ocallod "The Navy Week". As a result in 1922-1924 over 

% 

10,000 young Communists joined the Navy and more than a 
thousand of them entered the Navy's educational institutions. 

A considerable amount of money and goods, including clothes,- 
were collected and sent to Navy units and many enterprises, 
districts, and cities, became patrons of individual navy units. 

Certain measures to train future command personnel, as 
officers were called at that time, v;ere undertaken as early as 
October 1918, when an eight-month officer training course was 
organized. In 1922 a number of preparatory schools (some with 
throe-year programs) were opened to train future cadets of the 
naval school, which at the same year switched over to a four-year 
program. In February 1922 the naval academy for the advanced 

3 8 

The Komsomol has continued this role of pa.tron of the 
•’.tvy from 1922 up to the Present. It sends its "best 
representatives" for service in the Navy. 
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training of senior itaval officers resumed operation. In 

.addition, a special school to train political officers for the 

.Vavy v/as also organized. . * 

In 1922 ship exercises were resumed in the Gulf of 

Finland and in October 1923 Baltic and Black Sea naval units 

held maneuvers with the participation of Red Army units. In 

1924 the number of ships in comiaission increased considerably, 

and in addition to regular exercises the training detachment 

% 

of the Baltic Fleet (cruiser Aurora and training ship 

Komsomolets) performed a 47-day cruise from Kronstadt to 

Arkhangelsk and back with calls at Bergen and Trondheim 

(Norway) . In the same year the Soviet ship Vorovskiy was 

transferred to the Far East via the Cape of Good Hope. The 

ship stopped in Canton where it was visited by Sun Yat-sen. 

The appearance of a Soviet ship in China resulted in considerable 

40 

pro-Soviet propaganda. 

In 1925 Soviet 'ships visited Norv/ay, Sweden, Italy, and 
Turkey, those visits helping the Soviet government to strengthen 
its position in foreign relations. During the same years 
extensive minesweeping was conducted, and in 1925 the approaches 
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Morskoy Sbornik Ko . G, 1971, pp. 16-19; Combat Path 
of the Soviet Havy , pp . 153-154. 
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Combat Path , pp. 155-157 
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to the Soviet ports were declared to be clear from jaines in 

41 

the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azov. 

In 1924 the first stage of the Red Navy restoration was 
completed. In addition to the Baltic and Black Sea, modest 
naval resources, primarily patrol ships, appeared in the 
Caspian Sea, the Far East, the Amur River, and the North. 

The second stage of the Red Navy development and the final 
stage of its restoration started in 1924. The years 1924 and 
1925 are known as a period of "military reform" worked out by 
Frunze, who replaced Trotsky as chairman of Revvoensovet and 
the People’s Commissar of Military and Naval Affairs. Approved 
by the April 1924 Plenum of the Party Central Conunittee, the 
military reform influenced the organization, personnel policy, 

4 

training and hardware development of the Red Navy and Red Army. 

Fleets, shore defense systems and naval aviation were 
united into the Naval Forces under a single chief. The 
military lav/ approved 18 September 1925 established compulsory 
military service, and the duration of conscript service in the 
Navy was set at four years. Starting in 1925 the gradual 
transformation to the one-man command system to replace the 

Iba^., p. 158. 
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Sudostroyeniy e No. 2, 1970, pp. 52-55. 
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dual coiiiiiiander-co:rj;ussar system was initiated in the Soviet 

.\rmcd Forces. In the Navy the process was particularly slow 

43 

and exercised with great care, continuing until 1933. ^ 

The October 1924 decision of the Council of Labor and 
Defense approved a shipbuilding program, authorizing major 
repair of a battle ship, cruisers, and destroyers, as well as 
completion of construction of ships laid down prior to the 
Revolution and found suitable for completion. Thirty-five 
million rubles were appropriated for ship restoration in 1925, 

44 

and 64 million rubles, in 1926. The year 1925 was marked 

by more extensive combat training. For the first time, a 

squadron of ships headed by the battleship Marat with Frunze 

aboard entered the Baltic Sea and sailed to Kiel Bay where it 

anchored. During the year, Soviet Navy ships sailed a total 

of 260,000 miles, 159,000 in the Baltic Sea, 49,000 in the 

45 

Black Sea, and 24,000 in the Far East. 



43 

The number of socalled old specialists, former Tsarist 
naval officers, in the Navy was considerable and proportionally 
higher than in any other services. On the other hand. Party 
members represented only 27% of the naval officers. The special 
nature of the service was also taken into consideration. Combat 
Path of the Soviet Navy , p. 196. 

"^^^ Shipbuilding No. 4, 1971, pp. 45-48. 

^ ^Combat Path, p. 160. 
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The first Soviet six-year (1926-1932) shipbuilding 
program authorizing the construction of 12 submarines, 18 
patrol ships, and 36 torpedo boats was approved and successfully 
fulfilled . 

When the second period of development ended in 1928, the 

Soviet Navy in general had recovered from the ordeal of the 

Revolution, the civil war, and the Kronstadt mutiny; there 

was an established system of organization and command; a 

% 

number of documents defining principles of combat training 

% 

and combat employment of the ships were produced; the majority 

of ships suitable for restoration were repaired and in 

commission; the gradual construction of new shipS' had begun. 

The Soviet Navy had in commission three battleships, five 

cruisers, 24 destroyers, 18 submarines, and a considerable number 

46 

of smaller combatant and auxiliary ships. 

Rapid industralization of the nation, initiated in 1928 
with the launching of first Five Year Plan, was an important 
factor in future naval development. 

The construction of first Soviet naval units commenced 
in 1927, when the first D-class (Dekabrist) submarines were 
laid down in Leningrad. In the Black Sea, the first Soviet 
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History of Naval Art, p. 169. 
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• orpeclo boat, Porvenots, was built in the same year, to be 

followed by the construction of the G-5 series of, torpedo 

l)oats (Tupolev's design) and later the D-3 class. The ^ 

construction of escort type ships of the Uragan class (also 

47 

known as the "bad weather" class) was initiated in 1923. 

During the years of the second Five Year ‘Plan, naval 
construction not only intensified quantatively but became 
r.orc diversified and sophisticated qualitatively. While the 
construction of L and Shch classes of submarines initiated 
during first Five Year Plan continued, the Soviets started to 
build railroad transportable submarines of the M class. 
Construction of more sophisticated submarines of the P and 
S classes was also started. In 1936 the first K-class 
submarine, the largest and most pov;erful for that time, was 
laid down. The development of surface forces was accelerated 
concurrently. In 1932, the destroyer leader Leningrad was 
laid dovm, followed by Minsk (Baltic Fleet) , Moskva and 
Kharkov (Black Sea) , Baku and Tbilisi (Far East) . During 
the same period construction began of a large series of 
dcsti'oyers (Project - 7^Gnevnyy-class) and of the cruiser 

47 

Sudostroyenie No. 4, 1971, p. 47, Combat .Path , p. 165, 
‘"^^d History of Naval Art, p. 170. 



virov. A considernble number of minesweepers, coastal patrol 

48 

boats, and torpedo boats v/ere also built. 

\ 

When the second Five Year Plan was completed, the > 

Soviet Navy had in commission more than 6 times as many 
submarines, twice as many destroyers, 6 times as many aircraft 
and 3.5 times as many torpedo boats as in the last year of 

49 '- 

first Five Year Plan. 

The Soviet Pacific Fleet v/as organized in 1932 and the 
Northern Flotilla in 1933 (since 1937, the Northern Fleet) , 
thus establishing the Soviet naval forces in all four major 
theaters. 

The Spanish Civil War (1936-1937) clearly demonstrated 
to the Soviets the need for stronger naval power. They did 
their best to provide assistance to the republican government, 
but could not convoy their merchant ships delivering the war 
material. They also could not produce any convincing show of 
naval strength which v/ould restrain the activity of the 

Franco Navy, patently supported by German and Italian forces; 

/ 

I 

a few Soviet merchant ships were sunk or captured. As Admiral 
- . 

" Ibid . , A short review of the development of individual 
types of ships by the Soviet Union will be presented later. 
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S. Gorshkov in Morskoy Sbornik No. 7, 1963, pp. 9-lS. 
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,v. G. Kuznetsov noted, "At that ti»-.e It boca:,,e particnlavly 

apparent how Important the sea is for us and how we need 
50 

a strong navy." , 

A separate Commissariat of shipbuilding was organized 
and a new shipbuilding program worked out toward the end of 
1937 was approved in 1938.-. While the program visualized the 

continued construction of submarines and destroyers, it placed 

heavy emphasis on buildino- hTt+ira o-t, • 

battle ships, heavy and light 

cruisers, and minesweepers.^^ 

While the events in Spain had definitely contributed to 
the Size of the approved program and speed with which the ' 
Soviets began to execute it, the Soviet awareness that a larger 
nore balanced and modern navy was needed had existed before. ^ 
But the extremely limited resources and industrial cap.acity 
had excluded the initiation of any sizeable shipbuilding 
Program. lu 1935, then Soviet industrial czar Ordzhonikidze, 
on a visit to the Blick Sea Bleet, predicted the construction 
01 larger ships of "any type" in the not so remote future, but 
emphasized "the difficulties with metal and the fabrication 

Of largo turbines". In Janu-irv lo-r o • . 

January 19o6 Soviet President M. I. 

50 ^ ^ 

Voenizd.a?; Moscow, 
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Sudostroyenivo No. 4, 1971, p. 47. 
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•'•’linin, when prcsontin" medals to a group of naval officers, 

stated that the ’'time had come for the Navy to take a greater 

53 , 

part in the country’s defense". Ordzhonikidze also stressed . 
the necessity to count on Soviet production capacity alone; • 
a statement which requires some qualification. The Soviet 
Union had tried hard for years, and not without some success, 

I 

to receive foreign assistance to its naval construction. In 

1926 there were official contacts between representatives of 

% 

54 

German and Soviet navies to that end. The Soviets desired 
German cooperation in the reconstruction of their navy, 
particularly in submarine construction. In spite of German 
reluctance, plans for a submarine were purchased. Consequently, 
the modified and improved version of the German B-3 submarine 
designated Type-S by the Soviets was built in a large series. 
Many Soviet ships of the pre-V.’orld \Ja.r II period showed many 
signs of foreign design (particularly Italian and some French) . 
One destroyer leader,’ Tashkent, was even built in Italy and 
blessed by a Catholic priest. Machinery for some propulsion 
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Ibid . , p. 103 

54 

D. V/oodward , p. 202; The visit of a German naval mission 
to the Soviet Union led by Admiral Spindle r mentioiied in the 
book v/as actually preceded by the March 1926 Berlin meeting 
botv/ecn Germans and a gx'oup of high-ranking Soviet naval 
officers . 
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insta?*.lritions , particultarly fox’ Px'oject-7 destroyers, v/as 

bought in England, but the American government re.jccted 

55 

requests for capital ship designs. ' 

After the 1939 German-Soviet Treaty was signed, the 

Germans were asked for blueprints of a battleship (Sharnhorst 

class) and an aircraft carrier (the Graf Zeppelin class) , 

The request was turned down, but a deal to buy the cruiser 

56 

Lutzow was concluded. The Soviet spy apparatus was also 

• ' 57 

involved in obtaining the blueprints of new foreign ships. 

The knowledge of foreign ship designs and construction 
methods had certainly helped the Soviet shipbuilding industry. 
Nonetheless, it v/ould be wrong to conclude that the foreign 
assistance and/or inf oi'ination was crucial, for the bulk of the 
weapon systems and main propulsion and auxiliary machinery had 
been Soviet designed and built. The decisive factor determining 
the Soviet shipbuilding output and the quality (or lack of it) 
of Soviet ships was the industrial capacity (volume output) and 

Woodward , p. 203. 

5 6 

D. V/oodv/ard , p. 207-211, and S. Breyer, " Guide to the 
Soviet Navy " , United States Naval Institute, 1970, pp. 21-37. 

57 

For example, the blueprints for a nev/ Italian 
submarine were obtained by master spy Krivitsky. ' Washington 
Post , February 13, 1966, "Who Killed Krivitsky?". 
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the precision in production of machinery and arnanent systems. 

Many quite advanced systems were designed which cQuld not be 

produced for lack of the same production capacity, materials, 

and experience. In 1937 when two Five Year Plans of 

industrialization, with the great emphasis on heavy industry, 

were fulfilled, the Soviet Union managed’ despite the great 

strain on its economy, to increase naval construction. The" 

decision to develop a "large sea and ocean navy" and to 

start the construction of ships of all types was made in 1937. 

The 1938 shipbuilding program was prepared in the typical” 

Stalinist style manner, i.e. in great secrecy, without 

consultation with the top naval leadership. Execution of the 

program started before it was formally approved by the 
^ 58 

government . 

Realization of new naval development program generated 
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events -Portant 

1933-193S^approvecl^®^'^ ' fo-- | 

are. nf / October 1938 - After clashes with Japan in the 

ficv 1 Khasan (August 1938) decision to accelerate the 

development of Pacific Fleet was made. ’ 

Sea Fleet^^ strengthen the Black 

th- October 1940 - A decision of CC of CPSU and 

naval -r Government to "accelerate construction of light 
aval forces . Combat Path , p. 582-583. 
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a shipbuilding boom. Throe now battleships of the Sovetrskiy 

Soyuz-class, and a number of Chapaev-class cruisovs were 

laid down. Construction of improved destroyers (Project-7U) 

and of submarines was accelerated. As a result, the total 

tonnage of the Soviet Navy surface fleet grew by 108,718 tons 

59 

and submarines by 50,385 tons from 1939 to June 1941. As 

early as 1939 the Soviet Union had more submarines than any 
other country in the world. In fact, the Soviet submarine 

60 

fleet was larger than those of Germany and Japanese combined. 
The task to build "the open sea and ocean navy worthy of Sovief 
Union as a great sea power" v/as proclaimed. Molotov's 
statement to the First Session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR that the "mighty Soviet state should have an open sea 
and ocean navy corresponding to its interests and worthy of 
its great tasks" became a slogan. Minister of Shipbuilding 
Industry, I. Tevosyan, writing in Pravda ^^ promised to move 
his industry from 6tH place in the world in 1939 to first 
place in 1942-1943. 

The growing importance of the Soviet Navy was formally 
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Combat Path , p. 166. 
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N. G. Kuznetsov, Pravda , 25 July 1939. 
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Px*avda, 21 and 23 July 1939 
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recognized by the establishment of an independent People’s 

Conunissariat of the Navy of the USSR in December 1937 and by 

the organization of the Main Political Directorate of the 

62 

Navy and the Main Naval Military Council. One of the 

Stalin's top lieutenants, a member of the Politburo and 

Secretary of the Central Committee of the Part^, A. A. Zhdanov, 

who since the middle 1930 ’s had been responsible for naval 

development, was appointed as a member of the Main Naval 
, 63 

Military Council. 

In 1939 the naval of ficer ’s schools , which had grown in. 
number, acquired the status of higher educational institutions 
and increased their enrollment. While the number of young 
officers graduating from naval school increased, the Stalin's 
purge of 1937-1938 considerably reduced the number of 
experienced senior officers, particularly flag officers. 

Former commanders-in-chief of the Soviet Navy Orlov, 

i 

. I 

Murlevich and Viktoro’v, fleet commanders Dushenov, Sivkov, 

■ I 

Kozhanov, and ICireev, and many other senior flag officers were 

/ ' 

arrested and most of them shot. Only one, Pacific Fleet i 

Commander N. G. Kuznetsov, survived and was appointed as a' 

62 • i 

Combat Path , pp. 168-169. i 
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Nakanuno , pp. 221-222. ^ 
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inexpc ricncod 



people COiTUiiiss n 1 ' o.t “the Soviet Nn.vy. Mony young 

officers were promoted to fill the positions of the liquidated 

conuuande i s of fleets, flotillas and units. The widesoread 

belief that nearly all of the former Tsarist naval officers 
64 

left the Navy and that the majority of them became victims of 
the purge is erroneous. Surprising as it may bo, the percentage 
of former Tsarist officers who fell victim to the purge was' 
considerably smaller than that of the purely "Soviet bred" 
officers. Moreover, the most senior of them (Admiral Caller 
and Fleet Admiral Isakov) were promoted and became Chief 
of Main Naval Staff and a Deputy People’s Commissar of the ^ 

Navy respectively. In general, the wide use of the former 
Tsarist officers by the Soviet Navy continued up to the end 
of 1947, they were particularly numerous in the scientific, 
research, and educational establishments.^^ 

The problems associated with the development of Soviet 
Naval theory, especially in connection. with the old specialists, 
the former Tsarist officers, should be briefly mentioned. The 



64 

example, R. W. Herrick, "Soviet Naval Strategy". 

Uni..ed States Naval Institute, 1968, p. 45^ ' ' ' 
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In 1947, for example, majority of position of full 
nnd heads ox the departments both in the Soviet 
•Naval Academy and Frunze Higher Naval School were occupied 
oy former Tsarist officers. 
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clocadc of the 1920 's and first half of the 1930 's witnessed 

the theoretical struggle between the various points of viev/ 

on construction and combat employment of naval forces irf the 

Soviet Union. In general, the debates were mainly conducted 

in the Naval Academy and naval schools, although occasionally 

commanders of fleets and even the commander-in*-chief 

66 

participated in them. Basically, the two opposing points 

of view wore most loudly expressed. One, held mainly by the 

% 

socalled old specialists (primarily, but not exclusively, former 

Tsarist officers) argued for the balanced navy, an open seas 

fleet composed, together with light surface forces and 

aviation, of capital ships as the backbone of the Navy. The 

proponents of the other view, the "young school", rejected 

any crucial role for the capital ships and argued for a 

light-forces navy with preference given to submarines. "Down 

with the doctrine of the command of the seas" became the main 

slogan of the young school, expressed by its loudest proponent, 

A. B. Alexandrov. The debates have received comprehensive 

07 

analysis in Western as well as Soviet literature. 

66 

Nakanune , pp. 49-51. 
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See for example, D. Woodwa rd, pp . 205-20S, and 
particularly, Fedotov-V/hi te in Joirrn.al of the Royal United 
Sorvicos Institut ion, August 1935; R. W. Herrick, Soviet Naval 
Strateg y ; N. G. Kuznetsov, Nakanune , pp. 49-55; and S. Gorshkov 
Mo r s ko y >Sbo rn i k , No. 2 , 1967, pp. 9-12. 
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Tlio debates definitely contributed to t'.:e dovclopjuent 
of Soviet naval theory, helped Soviet naval officers to learn 
more about Western naval theories, and in general reflected- 
the concern of naval circles regarding the condition of Soviet 
Navy and the need for its improvement. However, the debates 
neither resulted in an officially approved theory nor influenced 
any shipbuilding program. The theory of "small war" which was 
most widespread and recognized since the mid 1920 's up ,to beginning 
of the 1930 's reflected the pragmatic recognition of the 
weakness of the Soviet Navy at that time. The Soviet ship- 
building of pre-World V/ar II period reflected, at most, the 
occasional excessive utilization of available industrial 
capacities assigned to naval construction by arbitrary decision 
of Stalin and his immediate circle. Thus, newly appointed 
Commissar of the Navy, N. G. Kuznetsov, learned about the 
details of 1937-1938 shipbuilding program from the head of the 
shipbuilding industry. His previous knowledge of the program 
was limited to "rumors" and "some small details" overheard 
duriiig the sessions of Main Naval Council. Of course, the 
future program v/as discussed and debated among top leaders of 
the Navy, but the opinions expressed were so much -at variance 

68 

Nakanune , p . 221 . 
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with one another that, when top naval ccmp.anders Vriero invited 

to the conference with Stalin in late 1936 or early 1937 and 

were asked what kind of navy was needed and what types o'f ships 

should be built, they could not give uniform ansv/ers. Reportedly, 

Stalin concluded the meeting with this remark that they themselves 

69 

did not know what they needed. • 

The war with Finland (November 1939-March 1940) produced 

important consequences for the pre-World War II development 

% 

of the Soviet Navy. The role of the Baltic Fleet in the V^ar 

was limited to the support of the Red Army and marginal 

submarine activity. The war revealed the extremely poor ' 

preparedness of the Red Army and the absolescense of its 

armament. The March 1940 Plenum of the Pai'ty Central Committee 

70 

"analyzed the results and lessons" of war with Finland and 
decided to speed up the rcax'mamcnt of the Red Ax’my, particularly 
its armored and air branches. Implementation required 
industrial capacity and steel, both of which wex'e in short 

supply. As a, result, the construction of lai-ge ships, battle- 

/ ! 

ships, and cruisers was slowed down in the spring of 1940 and, 

' I 

I 

69 ! 

Ibid . , p. 257. I 
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" Spravochnik ofitsera. " (Officers' Refcrexice Book), 
Voenizdat, Moscow, 1971, p. 157 i 
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r.ftcr drastic revision of the shipbuilcUnt; program in October 
of 1940, was stopped completely. Only the construction of 

71 

submarines, destroyers, and smaller surface ships continued. 
Simultaneously, the accelerated development of naval bases 
and shore defense installations was undertaken. 

During the 14 years of pre-V/orld War II shipbuilding 
(1927 to June 1941) 433 ships (excluding torpedo and 

patrol boats and auxiliaries) were laid down. Of that number, 

% 

312 including 206 submarines and 106 surface ships (4 cruisers, 

7 destroyer leaders, 30 destroyers, 18 escorts, 38 minesweepers, 

1 minelayer, and 8 gun boats) were completed before the wars 

started and commissioned. At the beginning: .of the v/ar, 219 

ships, including 3 battleships, 2 heavy cruisers, 10 cruisers, 

45 destroyers, and 91 submarines were on the building ways. 

Twenty-three submarines were completed during the second half 
72 

of 1941. 

The Soviet pre-World War II naval development has been 
differently assessed at home and abroad. The main controversy 
have been centered around the role of the submarines in over-all 
naval construction and the theory of their combat employment. 
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Nakanune , 



p. 261. 
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For example, some claim that the submarines wore under evaluated 



in theory and practice 



73 



While others came to the opposite 



conclusion, claiming that submarines were the main striking 

74 

force of the Soviet Navy. 

It is hard to agree with either conclusion. The May 

1928 decision of the Revvoensovet of the USSR, »which discussed 

the role of Navy in the military forces of the country, stated 

"while developing the Navy it is necessary to combine surface 

% 

and submarine fleets, shore and mine position defense, as well 

as naval aviation in proportion corresponding to the character 

75 

of combat operations". The naval development program 
incorporated into the second Five Year Plan again emphasized 
close cooperation between fleet aviation and shore defense but 
some preference was shown to the development of submarines and 
"heavy aviation". 

In the late 1930 *s preference was given to surface 
ships, which were vidwed as the nucleus of the navy. The 
submarines were supposed to act against enemy conmiunications , 
and when this task was the main one, the submarines were viewed 
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Voennaya Strategiya (Military Strategy) , Third Edition, 
1968, p. 168. 
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Combat Path, pp. 216 and 363. 
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VIZ No. 6, 1971, p. 34. 
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as the main forces. The .1937-1938 px’ 02 ,'ram was visualized 

as a program for the development of a balanced navy. Not a 

single Soviet pre-World War II program neglected submarine 

construction, and each one planned and actually built more 

submarines than the previous one. Accelerated construction of 

surface ships became possible because of new shipbuilding 

capacities introduced in the mid and late 1930s, but by no 

means did it affect the construction of submarines. The 

% 

fluctuation in the number of submarines built (6 during the 
first Five Year Plan, 137 during the second Five Year PlaiT, 
and 86 during uncompleted third Five Year Plan) is explained 
by the construction in the third period of a larger number 
of more sophisticated classes (S, L, M, and K) submarines, which 

obviously lengthened the average time for construction of one 

.^76 
unit . 



To summarize the pre-World V/ar II development of Soviet 

1 

Navy it should be stated that v/ith the exception of a short 

period of disgrace following the Kronstadt mutiny, considerable 

/ . ! 

attention was devoted and effort spent to restore the available 

naval units, to organize naval forces, and to incorporate them 

I 

into combined all-arms forces. Considering the exceptionally 
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weak Soviet ecoiioniy, the shortage of industrial capacities, 
which were overtaxed, the number of ships built and the even 
larger number laid down in the pre-war period is remarkably 
high. The initiation of the 1937-1938 shipbuilding program 
borders on adventurism, for, apart from the demands of the 
civilian sector, which had been traditionally neglected, the 
program was carried out to the detriment of the other services 
including the army. The minor war with Finland clearly 
revealed this wealeness, forcing redistribution of industrial 
capacities and, hence for all practical purposes termination 
of the program as far as capital ships v/ere concerned. 
Tremendous expenditures of money, production capacities, and 
steel for the program brought little benefit to the Soviet 
naval forces. 

To a certain degree, the situation in 1941 was the same 
as the one in 1914. Moreover, in an operational sense, the 
planned naval employment, particularly of the Baltic Fleet. and 

the Black Sea Fleet, was not much different from that of the 

/ 

/ . ' 

pre-Revolutibnary period. The decisive battle on the mine-t 

artillery position held sway in the theory of naval employment 
Moreover, while the Tsarist Navy was well prepared for mine 
warfare, the Soviet Navy I'.ad fallen behind iia mine development 









i 





and had neithcx' magnetic mines nor the means to sweep them. 

The number of minesweepers and anti-submarine shit)s was 

inadequate, and there were no amphibious ships. Neither* ships 

nor aircraft were equipped with radar, and sonar was in the ■ 

embryonic stage of development. Soviet naval gunnery v/as good, 

as was torpedo armament, but the anti-aircraft ’artillery of 

ships was weak. Naval aviation had about 2,000 aircraft, but 

77 

many of them were old. The geography of the Soviet Union has 

% 

forced it to keep naval forces in four major theaters, with 
primary attention as far as strength is concerned given to 
the Baltic Fleet and the Pacific Fleet, a logical step, for' 
the major threat was anticipated from Germany and Japan. 

However, v/hat is logical does not alv/ays turn out to be 
practical, as the war confirmed for the Northern Fleet, v/hich 
was the most active, v;as at the same time the v;eakest of four 
major Soviet fleets, and had the least well developed base 
system. 

The importance of Northern Fleet apparently v/as well 
understood by the Soviet command and Stalin personally. 

N. G. Kuznetsov, pre-war and wartime chief of the Soviet 
Navy, in his memoirs described a conversation with Stalin 

'^'^Ilistory of Naval Art, pp. 171-174. 
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diiri'i'ti; \vhich the latter emphasized the necessity to train the 
fleet under much harsher conditions in the North and the v/hole 

i 

year round, and the necessity, with the aid of the largest 
Soviet shipbuilding yard, to create large naval forces in 
the naval theater which was ice free and had outlets to the 
oceans. The admiral concluded that "It is more difficult 
to train and educate skillful commanders and sailors than it is 
to build ships" is quite revealing and corresponds to the 

78 

conditions prevailing in the Soviet Na.vy in the pre-war period. 

In general, Stalin’s role in the Soviet naval development was 
crucial. Admiral Kuzraetsov stated, "The Navy was allowed under 
an unwritten rule to decide on any important matters only after 
consultation with him (i.e. Stalin), although Molotov and 
Zhdanov were sometimes authorized to prepare naval decisions 
before they Were examined by Stalin". And further: "After 

my first few meetings with him in 1938, I became convinced that 
he had a clear idea Of the importance of the Soviet Navy, v;hich 
by then had grov/n. The Soviet Union had come to occupy a 
fitting place in the world political arena. The events in Spain 
from 1S36 to 1939, and the need to back up our foreign policy 
with the strength of our navy well beyond the nearest seas like 

no 

The War Years, p. 164. 
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the Baltic, which wci’o resti’ictod or almost closed, made us 

speed up the working out and implementation of a large-scale 

shipbuilding programme. In that period, Stalin took the* most 

active part in creating a big navy. It was he, as I later 

discovered, who had taken the fundamental decision that we 

should have a big navy, and it was a correct one. The policy 

of building up the Soviet Union's defense might, which was 

pursued by the Party and the government, called for readiness . 

79 

to fight not only on land, but also at sea". 

The Soviet naval command had been analyzing German 
submarine operations in the Atlantic and the Weserubung 
(the Weser Exercise, i.e., the capture of Norway and Denmark) 
aud was convinced that "the importance of sea battles was not 
to be underestimated". Evaluating the V/eserubung as "an 
adventuristic operation" the Soviets nonetheless that "nobody 
could say v/ith conviction that their adventure was not to be re- 
peated when Gei'many a'ttacked the Soviet Union" somewhere in 

80 

the Baltic or in the North. 

In spite of the Navy's subordinated role in the Soviet 

'^^ The V/ar Years, p. ,163. 

^^ Ibid . , p. 124. 
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general staj.i sti’atogic plans,' the existence of an indenende 
people's Coimissariat of the Navy permitted the mival staff to 
analyze the situation independently. Soviet naval inteliigence 
detected the German preparation for the war and reported its 
findings, but as was the case with a number of other sources, 
the warning was apparently ignored by Stalin. ‘Nonetheless, 
the Soviet Navy, by order of Admiral Kuznetsov, had been 
alerted to readiness state No. 2 since June 19, 1941, and 



at 2335 H on June 21st was placed in state of readiness No. 1 
(war) . As a result, during the first day of war, June 22, 1941, 
and in spite of first German air strikes on Sevastopol and the 
Bali,ic Fleet naval bases, there were no losses of Soviet 
ships. As a matter of fact, Moscow learned first about the war 
fi-ora Sevastopol (the main base of the Soviet Black Sea Fleet). 




m G. Kuznetsov, Sook of Reminiscence, the 

OKtyabr', No. 12, 1968^ 

S2,. - . , 

,, . Great Patri otic V/ar, Vol. II, n. 12 • 

‘•'oscow, i9ol; and D. V.'oodv/ ard. p. 209. 
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The element of surprise achieved in th^ r * 

>>^uxfc;vea in the German attack 

on tne soviet Union ani the iast advance oi Ger.an A™, Ideated 

conditions nnder which the traditional role of the Soviet 

Kavy to support the Red ,„ariti.e flanRs gained in 

elmin^ importance. While German naval activity, .centered 

nainly around the air and .ine warfare action in the Baltic and 

nearly totally absent in the northern region and the Black Sea ' 

inflicted considerable losses on the retreating Soviet fleets ’ 

it did not prevent them from fulfillino- th^-i 

uxiiiiing their assigned tasks 

completely, but did reduce their effectiveness. 

The Baltic Fleet. 

The Baltic fleet hoH ^T^ • 

leet had in commission 2 old battleships 

^ cruisers. S destroyer leaders, la destroyers, a minelayers. 

^ escorts, 33 minesweepers, 48 PT boats, and 65 submarines. 

The fleet aviation had 856 aircraft, including 172 bombers: 

Between JunO/23 and the end of the month, several minelaying 

Operations were conducted tt-ih -m ! 

naucted, and the central mine-artillery j 

position in the western part of the Gulf of Fini 

uuij oi Finland as well 
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Combat Path , p. 288. 
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as a number of secondary minefields were established.^'^ 

fleet bases of Libau, Riga, and Tallin were captured by the 

German Army. Considerable resistance was offered by Joint 

efforts of the Baltic Fleet and Red Army units during the 

defense of Tallin and the Moonsund Islands. The Baltic Fleet 

bombers based on Sarema Island managed to bomb ‘Berlin, 

carrying out a total of 9 raids in August and the first four 

days of September. Although the material losses inflicted 

% 

on Berlin were negligible, the raids had some psychological 
value, fjr it was the only time that Soviet aviation succeeded 
in bombing Berlin until 1945. x 

Despite considerable losses inflicted by German mines 
and aviation, the evacuation of Tallin saved not only most of 
the ships, but most of the personnel as well. The defense 
of Hanko Naval Base in Finland lasted 165 days, until 
December 1941. The evacuation of the base ordered by Moscow 
was conducted under extremely unfavoi'able conditions and 

I 

I'esulted in considerable losses in people and in ships, 1 

/ I 

Nonetheless,^ the Leningrad garrison was reinforced by 23,000 

men with combat experience and a large amount of badly needed 
hardware and ammunition from Hanko. ; 

^^ Ibid. , p. 290. ' ^ 
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Mo rsk o y Sbo rn 1 k No. 12, 1971, p. 63 
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The loss of bases bottled up the Baltic Fleet in the 



eastern part of the Gulf of Finland, mainly in Leningrad and 
Kronstadt. The naval guns even from damaged and partially 
sunken ships were effectively used in the defense of Leningrad, 
but massive German air raids (particularly in September 1941) 
inflicted additional losses on the ships; One «out of two old 
battleships lost half its guns, but its two remaining turrets 
continued to fire?® 

During the winter of 1941-1942 and the spring of 1942 
Germans improved the minefields in the western part of the 
Gulf of Finland, of which both shores were in German hands, ' 
thus effectively blocking the surface forces of the Baltic Fleet 
in their remaining bases. The only forces of the fleet which 
could be used for a campaign at sea were submarines and naval 
aviation, and the latter was used mainly against land targets. 
This is how Admiral Kuznetsov describes the use of naval 
aviation during the first year of war: "Torpedo-carrying , 

planes were, of course, the best means of striking at transports, 
and for years they had been preparing for just that." But in 
view of the emergency, the bulk of the fleet air arm had been 
sent against the enemy's tank columns moving towards Leningrad. 

, No. 10, 1970, pp. 72-78. 
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In addition, it was nrovidin^^ cover for the "is'ith Ar:p*y 

fighting in Estonia, and bombing German units advancing on 

87 ' 

Tallin." Later, particularly after 1943, when the situation 

at the land front stabilized, fleet aviation was reinforced 

and it x'esumed its activities in the Baltic against German 

ships, particularly transports in the route along Swedish 
S3 

coasts. The light surface forces of the Baltic Fleet, especially 
PT boats, maintained combat activity through all over the war, ' 
in 1942—1943 in , the eastern part of the Gulf of Finland and 
starting with the summer of 1944 in its western part as well 
as the Baltic Sea. 

The activity of the Baltic Fleet submarines was the most 



interesting. In spite of the most adverse conditions for 
transiting the Gulf of Finland, the Baltic Fleet submarines, 
with marginal assistance from naval aviation and the minesweepers 
in the eastern part of the Gulf of Finland, managed to reach the 
open Baltic and inflicted losses orr German shipping in every 
year of the v/ar . The number of submax'ines sorties into the 
open sea and their successes varied, the low point being in 
1943. But in spite of the considerable losses, the overall 



^ %he V/ar Years , p. 118. 
^%'ombat Path , p. 296. 
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G f f o ct i v'cuoss oi' Soviet Bultic Pioot sub;iini'incs towrircls 
the end of tho v;ar incx-eased steadily. While in 1941 only 
seven submarines scored successes, sinking fifteen ships* 
including one submarine; in 1942 14 submarines sank 37 ships; 
in 1943 only 2 submarines managed to sink 4 ships; in 1944 13 
suomarines sank 3/ ships, and in 1945, 12 submaa'ines sank 35 
ships. One Soviet submarine, L-3, was successful in each 
of the 4 years of the campaign, specializing in gunnery attacks, 
to which 17 ships, mainly small, fell victim. The greatest 
combat successes in torpedo attacks wore scored by submarines 
Shch-310 and Shch-307, which sank 10 and 9 enemy ships ' 

respectively. Submarines S-13, K-52, and: L-3 were credited 
with having torpedoed 6 ships each. The activity of the Soviet 
Baltic Fleet submarines forced the Gex-mans to introduce the 
convoy system in 1942 and again in the second half of 1944.^^ 
Submarine S-13 is credited with six sunken ships, among them two 
large ones, V/ilhelm Gustloft (25 ,4S4.. tons) sunk Jaxiuary 30, 1945 
and Steuben (14,660 tons) sunk February 9, 1945. The loss of 



89 

Morskoy Sbornik No. 8, 1967 and No. 11, 1967, pp. 46-52. 
Ihese well documented articles presented only confixmied enemy 

losses and are the first Soviet open press publication of this 
nature . 



90, 

dorskoy Sbornik No. 11, 1967, p. 49. For example, in 
Gccmbei 2z, 1942, in a comiaunication to Hitler's headquax’ters it 
was pointed out that "every submarine breaking through the blockade 
IS a threat to shipping throughout the Baltic Sea and endangers 
^0 German merchant fleet, which is bax'ely sufficient as it is." 



V.’ili'.olr. Gustloft v.’as tlic lar^jost r.arir.o catas tropl'.o , in. which 

91 

4^000 people perished. In 1945, with the advance of the Soviet 
armies, larger surface units of the Baltic Fleet, destroyers 
and cruisers, continued to be kept mainly in the eastern part 
of the Gulf of Finland, for neither their condition nor the 
navigational situation (mine danger) permitted their employment. 
Besides the submarines only light surface forces (PT boats and 
patrol boats) and naval aviation were active in the Baltic. 

The Black Sea 

At the beginning of the war the Soviet Black Sea Fleet 

had in commission one old battleship, 5 cruisers, 3 destroyer 

loaders, 13 destroyers, 2 escorts, 47 submarines, 84 PT boats, 

92 

and 626 aircraft. At the beginning of the war, Germans did 
not have their own naval forces in the Black Sea and were 
apparently counting on the Rumanian Fleet, which was greatly 
inferior to the Soviet Black Sea Flee't. Hov/ever, with the 
majority of Soviet naval aviation involved in the land struggle, 
650 Rumanian and 450 German aircraft represented a real threat 
to the surface forces of the Soviet Black Sea Fleet. Later, 

91 

N. Kuznetsov in Novy Mir No. 7, 1969, pp. 150-156, 

"S-13 Attacks”. 

9 2 

Combat Path , pp . 367-363. 
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in the coiu'se of the war, Gomans brought their own naval forces 
consisting primarily of light surface ships and sqveral submarines 

d 

to the Black Sea, but they were not very effective against the 
vastly superior Soviet Black Sea Forces. The German advance 
on the land represented the main problem encountered by the 
Black Sea Fleet just as in the Baltic. The defense of the naval 
bases of Odessa (more than ty;o months) and Sevastopol' (more 
than eight months) was assigned mainly to the Navy and commanded 
by admirals. Supported by a number of amphibious landings, 
particularly at Kerch-Feodosiya, the defense of the naval bases 
tied up a considerable number of Germa.n troops. 

From the very beginning of the war, Black Sea naval 
aviation made a number of strikes against Rumanian oil refinery 
centers with marginal success. However, when the situation on 
the land front worsened, the aviation was tied up and its 
activity in support of the naval operation diminished. In mid 
1942, because • of the loss of all major bases the Black Sea 
Fleet v/as forced to operate out of the auxiliary bases of Poti 
and Batumi. More than ten amphibious landings were made by 
the Black Sea Fleet, including sizable ones at Novorossiysk 
and Kerch?^ 

93 

History of Naval Art, pp. 256-271. 
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The forces of the Soviet Black Sea Fleet v.cre u:-;eci in 
all types of naval operations. However, the special nature of 
the opposition and the often not very skillful application of^ 
forces precluded the Soviets froia achieving a more effective 

employment of their fleet. For example, the dogmatic approach 

* 

to mine warfare produced a number of mine fields in the Black Sea 

which handicapped the operation of Soviet naval forces much 

more than they did the Germans. The submarines, partictilarly • 

in the early period of war, were not employed aggressively and 

were losing valuable combat time waiting at assigned positions 

for the few enemy ships navigating the sea. Naval aviation, 

in contrast, v/as very active in the Black Sea and is credited 

94 

with 80% of the enemy tonnage sunk. In 1944, v/hen the Germans 

were retreating, the Soviet Black Sea Fleet failed to completely 

interrupt German communications, thus permitting the partial 

95 

evacuation of German troops from Crimea. 
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^ History of Naval Art , p. 417. 
Ibid. , p. 418. 
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The Noi'thern Fleet 



V^hen war broke -out, the youngest Soviet flee't, the Northern 

i 

was in a stage of accelerated development. One of the main"''^., • 
problems was the absence of a well-developed base system, v/hich 

detained the reinforcement of the fleet with ships and aircraft. 

* 

There were only S destroyers, 7 escorts, 2 minesweepers, and 

15 patrol boats in commission. The fleet also had 15 submarines 

and 116 aircraft, both of which were considered to be the main 

striking force. But, almost half of the aircraft were obsolete 

9 6 

seaplanes and there were only 11 bombers. By a special 

\ 

decision of- the State Committee for Defense, the Northern Fleet 
was reinforced by 130 civilian ships (merchant ships, fishing 
trawlers, etc.) converted into minelayers, patrol ships, mine- 
sweepers, and tenders. But the quality of the converted ships 

t 

was such that they were a poor imitation of what was needed; 
they v/ere badly suited for the intended missions. In addition, 
by the same decision, S submarines (out of 20 planned) , six PT 
boats, and 4 patrol boats were transferred via the White Sea- 
Baltic Canal from the Baltic Fleet. Eight small submarines 
were delivered from the industry in 1942. During July-October 
1942, the Soviet Pacific Fleet sent one destroyer " leader and 

96 

Corabat Path , p. 216. 
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t’.vo destrovors, which fo" +hr> -n r^<-+ a. 

lo. .nc xxrbt time traversed the Northern 

Sea Route from East to V/est a 

ou west. A number of minesweepers for 

i 

sweeping influence mines were bought in England. In the* middle 

of 1942, the fleet aviation was reinforced by 31S aircraft 

from the Baltic Fleet, the Black Sea Fleet, and the Caspian 
97 

Flotilla. The Pacific Fleet sent 6 submarines to reinforce 
the Northern Fleet in the fall of 1942. Those submarines had 
to make a secret crossing of the Pacific and to enter the 
Atlantic, through the Panama Canal. In the process of this 
17,000-mile transfer, one Soviet submarine, L-16, was torpedoed 
by an unidentified sub.marine SOO miles from San Francisco. 

The base system of the Northern Fleet was also l.mproved in the 
course of the war. In August of 1941 the White Sea Flotilla 
W.-.S formed. In 1941 the naval base on Novaya Zemlya was 
organized, and, to protect communications in the Kara Sea, the 
Kara Naval Base was org.anized in 1944 on Island Dikson.®® As 
«s the case in the Baltic Sea and the Black Sea, no large scale 
naval operations were planned by the Germans in the Arctic 
waters. Plan Barbarossa visualized the capture of Murmansk 
97 ,, . 
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History of Naval Art , pp . 294-295. 

» 

The War Years , pp. 148-149. 

I 

Combat Path , pp . 244-250. 
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by gx’ound fox’ccs. V/hon the Germans failed to fulfill the plan, 
the Allied convoys stax’ted to arrive at Murmansk with vital 
supplies and armaments. The Germans own shipping supporting 
forces in Norway began to be attacked by forces of the Soviet 
Northern Fleet. The Germans then shifted considerable naval 
forces to the north and engaged in more active ’operations against 
the Allied convoy system as well as the Russian Northern Fleet. 
The general weakness of the Soviet naval forces in the North 



and their preoccupation with supporting the Army flank limited ^ 
their operations against Nazi shipping and in defense of their 
own shipping, thus precluding any substantial contribution by 
the Northern Fleet to the protection of the Allied convoy 
system, which took on strategic importance. Overall, 41 convoys 
totalling 797 transports arrived in the Soviet Union and 36 
convoys totalling 726 transport left Soviet ports in the North 
during the war. Eighty-three transports, including seven Soviet 
ships, were lost. During the v;ar there werel,471 internal 
Soviet convoys involving 2,568 transports escorted by total 
number of 3,617 naval ships. The system assured the transportation 

of 1,672,000 men, 3,863 guns, 380 tanks, 13.5 thousand vehicles, 

, IQ'l V 

and other military cargo totalling 1.5 million tons. In the 
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VIZ , No. 11, 1971, pp. 22-29, 
^*^^oinbat Path, p. 252. 
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suivu'Acr of 194-1 the Soviet Northern Fleet was reinforced by a 

number of British and American ships, including one battleship, 

one cruiser, 9 destx’oyers, and 4 submarines. Those ships v/ere 

102 

employed mainly in the White Sea Flotilla. 

The action of the Soviet naval forces caused some damage 

and forced Germans to escort their convoys. According to the 

Soviets, 15S German transports and up to 50 combatants wove 

103 

sunk or badly damaged. During the first two years of the 

war, the submarines occupied first place in the number of enemy 

ships suxik , but starting in the second half of 1943, naval 

aviation took the lead. Lack of repair facilities and a weak 

base system led to the steady decline in number of Soviet 

submarines at sea. Thus, whereas at the beginning of wa r an 

average of up to six submarines v;ere on patrol, in 1944 this 

104 

number was I’educed to 2 or 3. The submarines of the Northern 

Fleet made 194 attacks, fired 676 torpedos, and placed 887 
mines. The Germans in turn were also active in mine warfare; 

1 QO 

“All the ships were old and could hardly be used in 
the high seas. After the war all of them minus two which were 
lost, v/ere returned to their original owners. D. Woodv/ard, 

The Russians at Sea , p. 214. 

, No. 12, 1970, p. 20. 
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History of Naval Art , pp. 452-453. 



50% of Soviet submarine losses are credited to r.iinei 
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Duriiag the war with Germaiiy the Soviet Pacific Fleet 
represented a detorreiit force against Japan, and also served 
a role of reserve fleet for the Soviet Navy from, which some 

ships and considerable numbers of personnel were transferred 

/ 

/ 

to active Soviet fleets, particularly the Northern. In .'.ugust 
1945, when war against Japan was declared, the fleet had in 
commission 2 cruisers, one dcstx'oyer leader, 12 destroyers, 19 
escorts, 78 submarines, 10 minelayers, 52 minesweepers, 49 
submarine chasers, 204 PT boats, 19 landing ships, axid 1,543 
aircraft. In addition, the Amur Flotilla, had about 200 ships 
and 70 aircraft. The fleet was in good level of training and 
combat readiness .■*" The remnants of the Japanese Navy still 
tied up by the US Navy could hardly offer substantial resista.ncc . 
The capture of Sakhalin, the Kurile Islands, ax'd a number of 
ports in northern Korea was the main task set forth for the 
Pacific Fleet. A number of successful amphibious landings, 
during which for the first time in the Soviet Navy specially 
built (mainly American) amphibious ships were used, were 
executed. The war was over in seven days, although the 
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History of Naval Art , p . 
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Combat Path , p. 511, and 
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occupation of tiio Kurllo Tfslands too’-: until 31 August. 



107 

In summary, V/orld War II threatened the very existence of 

the Soviet- Union . To be or not to be was not an academic 

question. The main role of the Soviet Navy in such a struggle, 

auxiliary in nature, was "to assist the Army in the maritime 

flan’xs", and was determined mainly by the interests of the 

ground forces. However, the defense of Leningrad, Odessa, 

Sevastopol, as well as Moonsund Islands, Tallin and Hanko, in . 

% 

which the Navy played a very important role, bad strategic 

1 OS — 

importance. The Soviet Navy was neither prepared for 

nor there was any necessity created by the opponetit to contest 

the control of the sea in a strategic sense, for German naval 

activity with the exception of in the North, where they 

challenged the allied convoy system, was marginal. To a large 

degree that was attributable to the intense naval campaign 

conducted by the Allied naval forces in Atlantic. The former 

head of the Soviet Navy, Admiral N. G. Kuznetsov, evaluated 

the situation as follows; "It must be said in all fairness 

that the deployment of the German Navy against the Soviet Union 

depended, in certain measure, on the battles v/hich had been 

^^'^ History of Naval .Art , pp. 513-514. 

^®^VIZ, No. 5, 1970, pp. S8-89. 
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fOLi^'ht at r>oa since the opening of the v/ar. If it had not boon 

so, the German High Coiiunand would have assigned it^s navy a 

bigger role in Plan Barbarossa. The actions in the Atlantic 

prevented the German High Command from switching its ships 

to the Soviet shores .... our allies’ success or failure in the 

Atlantic determined the size of their aid to us' during the 

hardest years of the war. The battle for the Atlantic was, 

to some extent, fought to allov/ passage of convoys to our 

.109 

ports of Murmansk and Archangel." 

The Germans failed to conduct a single amphibious 
operation on the maritime flank of the Soviet Army, nor v/as 
there any indication they planned to. The Soviets, however, 
made several dozens of landings. Navy infantry and socalled 
naval rifle brigades formed from sailors and navy shore units 
totalling 405,000 men, were often incorporated in the ground 
forces and used as shock troops, in addition to their role 

» 

1 

in the defense of naval bases. Moreover, the formation I 

i 

of the numerous naval flotiallas mainly on the rivers (Volga, 

/" • ’ 

Dnepr, Danube) played an important role in the war. In spite 

I 

of the predominant importance of the land struggle, naval | 
combat, limited mainly to coastal waters, was intense during 

I 

^^^’ Tho War Years , p. 113. i 

I 

I 
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The r'.n.in role ou both sides v<a.s ployed 



certain periods of war. 

by the land based aviation, followed by submarines and light 

surface forces (particularly Soviet PT boats) . The Soviet 

Xavy was poorly prepaz'ed for antisubmarine warfare. Only 

towards the end of war were anti-submarine forces increased 

and their equipment, thanks mainly to the Allied deliveries, 

, 110 
improved. 

Mine wax-fare was also extensively used, but the Soviet 

Navy, while improving towards the end of the war, was not at 

its best in this traditional form of warfare. The Soviet 

Navy neither had influence mines at the beginning of the war 

nor the means to sweep them. Again, it was the Allies who 

supplied the original equipment to the Soviet Navy. The Soviets 

failed to enlarge its navy with merchant ships capable of 

operating as minesweepers. The leading role of aviation 

in navai combat was clearly established. When circumstances 

permitted, during the second half of the war, Soviet naval 

ll 2 

aviation was increased considerably. The important role 

I 

- ' 

/■ 1 

^^^ Morskoy Sbornik No. 11, 1971, pp . 25-28. 

^^^ The War Years , p. 134. ' 

^Soviet souj-'ces credited naval avaation with cwo 
thirds of all enemy ships sunk or damaged during the war. 

History of Naval Art, pp. 523-525. 



f)f the aircraft carriers was clearly demonstrated to tne 
soviets by its Y/es tern allies. But the conclusions drawn by 
some Western students of Soviet naval affairs that the carrie^ 
could have greatly changed the conduct of the v/ar in the Baltic 
and the Black Seas are clearly erroneous to say the least, and 
ignore the then existing realities. The antt-aircraf t 
defense of the Soviet ships was weak, and the short radius of 
Soviet fighter aircraft and their small number, particularly 
during the initial period of war, were additional obstacles 
to more active Soviet surface forces operations. 

The Soviet Navy of the war years could in no sense be 
called a balanced fleet. However, the construction of a 
considerable number of surface ships in addition to numerous 
submarines, particularly during the late 1930' s, demonstrated 
the Soviet understanding of the concept of a balanced fleet in 
general, but it did not have the capability to realize it. 
Defending the pre-World V/ar II naval development. Admiral 
KuziiGtsov stcitod: *^ThG war shov/cd that the sea po\vor was 



^^^For example, H. W. Herrick in the Soviet Naval 
Strategy, p. 53, stated, "Had the Baltic and Black bea fleets 
had tiieir ovixi cax*riex*-based aar cover to px'otect the j.orces 
afloat, including cax’riers themselves, from the Luft\vaj.fe 
attacks, there is every possibility that those fleets could 
have continued offensive operations and gx'eatly x’etax’ded tne 
Nazi offensive, to say the least". 
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somcthms more t!iaa just suonarinos . 

The pre-war distribution of naval forces with traditional 
concentration in the two closed seas, the Baltic Sea and' the 



Black Sea, did not meet the requireraents of the war. The 

delayed development of system of bases in the North ^yith the 

resulting weakness of the forces of the Northern Fleet, which 

was most active during the war, was one of the serious mistakes 

committed in the pre-war naval development. The rapid advance 

% 

of the German Army interrupted the attempted reinforcement of the 
Northern Fleet from the Baltic. 

In spite of the considerable losses in submarines, 
particularly in the Baltic, the Soviet Navy stubbornly continued 
to employ them throughout the war. Initially suffering from 
poor training and the consequences of the pre-war purges, 
the Soviet Navy had considerably improved its operational and 
tactical skills tov/ard the end of the war. The combat activities 
of Soviet submarines,* naval aviation, and PT boats forced 
Germany to escort shipping in the North and in the Baltic. 

In the Black Sea, the Soviet Navy managed to retain supremacy 
but it is doubtful that the Black Sea Fleet potentials were 
fully reali%ed in the war. 

II4 

The War Years, p. 1G2. 
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Th.c outcome of the war produced considerable ir.proverr.ents 



in naval geography for the Soviet Union, compared. with what 
it had been prior to the war. Both successes and failur'es of 
the Soviet Union and its allies on the one hand and the enemy 
on the other produced rich material for examination and 
evaluation which influenced the consequent development of the 
Soviet Navy. 

The First Post-fforld-V/ar-II Period 
to the mid 1950s 

When World War II ended, the Soviet Navy had in commission 
2 old battleships, 9 cruisers, 48 destroyers, 173 submarines, 

393 torpedo boats, 59 patrol ships, 208 minesweepers, and 
4,150 aircraft. The civilian ships mobilized at the beginning 
of war were transferred according to a special decision of the 

1 15 

Soviet Government to their previous owners. 

When the navies of defeated opponents in World War II 

i 

we're divided among the victors, the Soviet Union received :| 

I 

„ / I 

from Germany one cruiser, 10 destroyers, 10 submarines, 44! 

I 

rainesv/eepers , 30 torpedo boats, and other ships, mainly l 

auxiliaries; from the Italian Navy, one battleship, one cruiser, 

2 destroyers, 3 destroyer escorts, two submarines, and 11 

— i 

11 ^ ' 
'^ Combat Path , p. 534. 
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nisccllaneous boats: from Japan, 7 destroyers, 17 escort ships, 

2 mine layers, one sub chaser, 4 minesweepers. According 

to an agreement, all Japanese ships were disarmed. Most^of 

the ships received from the former German, Italian, and Japanese 

navies, with the exception of some German submarines, particularly 

those captured by the Soviets as a war prize in Gdansk, were 

of old designs with worn out machinery and armament. There 

was a very limited supply of spare parts and ammunition for 

them. Many of the ships were never commissioned in the combat 

nucleus of Soviet Navy, and those which were did not serve for 
1X0 

a long time. The ex-German submarines of the XXI, VII, and 

XXIII types, minesweepers, and some auxiliaries were used by 

1 17 

the Soviets up to the late 1950s. 

The degree of destruction of Soviet industry caused 
by the war, particularly in the Soviet European part, was 
colossal. Yet, the first post World War II Five Year Plan 
approved March 18, 1946, and devoted mainly to the restoration 
of the economy , visualized the ”1950 level of shipbuilding 
exceeding that of 1940 by two times” and "the development of 

^ ^ Combat Path , p. 535. 

117 . . 

The detailed list of disposals of older submarines 
and surface ships by the Soviet Navy are given in 1962-1963 
and earlier editions of Jane's Fighting Ships. 
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strong and liiighty navy in the USSR". 



But, during the first 3 to 4 years, Soviet industry 



was in no condition to assure construction of newly designed 
ships. Soviet Navy attempts to force the shipbuilding industry 
to accelerate the beginning of construction of new ships 



destroyers, and improved M-class (M-V) submarines were Duxxt. ^ 

Toward the end of the 1940s the construction started on 
Svcrdlov-class cruisers, Skoryi-class destroyers, large ocean- 
going Z-clas.s submarines and medium-range W-class submarines. 
Foreign experience, particularly that of the Germans, became 
known in detail and helped the Soviet Union in the development 
of new ship types. The development and beginning of construction 
of new destroyers and escorts, both with flush decks, with impx'oved 
armament started as early as 1950. The destroyer Neustrashirayi 
(Tallin-class)- served as a prototype for a large series of | 



failed and the ships of pre-World War II design, whose short- 



comings were revealed during the war, were built at first. 



Thus, a number of Chapayev-class cruisers, Otlichnyy-class 





The construction of a number of > 



Kola-class escorts was followed by the construction of the improved 
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Combat Path, p. 585. 
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Kuznetsov, Nakanune , pp. 262-263. 
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and nodornized Riga class. A large uuiubor of minesweepers, PT 
and patrol boats, and submarine chasers were built. Also in 
the early 1950's two Stalingrad-class battle cruisers were 
laid down, but their construction was stopped soon after 

I . . . ,120 

Stalin's death. 

The post-war development of the Navy was • accompanied by 

traditional reorganizational measures and repressions which 

were particularly harsh under Stalin. On 25 February 1946 the 

% 

People's Commissariat of the Navy was abolished. Four years 

later, 25 February 1950, the Naval Ministry of the USSR was 

reinstituted in order to "focus attention on the speediest 

development of the navy". On March 15, 1953, the separation 

was ended, and the Ministry of Defense of the USSR was formed 

unifying both ministries, the military and the navy, Stalin's 

post-war order to have two fleets instead of one in the Baltic 

121 

and Pacific was abolished in 1956, Among other organizational 

changes was the abolition of a number of naval flotillas 
(White Sea, Danube, and Dnepr) and the socalled naval defense 
districts. In the mid 1950s the Soviet Union returned its naval 
bases in Port Arthur and Porkalla-Ud to China and Finland 

120 

Stalin had "unexplainable partiality for’ heavy cruisers", 
and people around him were advised not to test it. Kuznetsov 
Nakanune . p. 259. 

12 1 

Ibid . , pp. 276-278. 
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respectively. In 1947, the top leadership of the navy 

was shaken by Stalin. The head of the navy, Fleets Admiral 

J 

Kuzhetsov was demoted in rank to Rear Admiral and sent to the 
123 

Far East. Kuznetsov’s three top deputies. Admirals Alafuzov, 

Caller, and Stepanov, were court martialed and sentenced to 

prison, where Caller, a fo.rmer Chief of Main Ndval Staff, 

died. The waves from this Moscow repression reached the 

lower echelons of the navy structure, but were not as disastrous 

as in the late 1930s. Commander of the Pacific Fleet Admiral 

Yamashev was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet Navy. 

In July 1951, however, Vice-Admiral Kuznetsov was recalled 

124 

to Moscow and appointed Minister of the Navy. Kuznetsov’s 
name aghin became associated with the accelerated development 
of the Soviet Navy. In the same month of his appointment as 
minister, Kuznetsov went on an inspection of the Baltic Fleet. 
All the best units of the fleet were gathered near Riga for 
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Combat Path , pp. 539-540. 

123 

Nakanune , p. 212. 

1 

124 

V/hile cortimanding a fleet in the Pacific, Kuznetsov 
was promoted to vice-admiral, for the second time.. The third 
was in 1956, when he was demoted again from the rank of Fleet 
Admiral of the Soviet Union, a rank he also held twice. I 
Combat Path , p. 579. I 
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the 10 view • Aftci the pcirndo tho Adiuircil c«il. led n in. 00 tirig of 

officers at which hedescribed the bright future of the navy 

and the large shipbuilding program for the development ot an 

ocean-going navy. He also declared that in the not— too— remote 

future, the Soviet Union would start the construction of aircraft 
125 

carriers. - * # 



Parallel to the shipbuilding activity, considerable 
research and development efforts were initiated in atomic 
weaponry, rocketry (missilery), electronics (radar, sonar, 
communications, and control), and propulsion. In 1950 aviation 
received the first free-fall atomic bombs. At the beginning 
of the 1950s nuclear warheads for torpedos and cruise missiles 
were developed. In 1953 the first hydrogen bomb was tested. 

Also at the beginning of the 1950s the Soviet Union started 
the development of nuqlear propulsion systems, and the 

*1 n 

construction of nuclear powered submarines dates back to 1953. 
Simultaneously, the experiments were being conducted on a wide 

i 

1 1P7 ' 

scale to employ closed-cycle engines for submarines. During 



12 5 • ! 

This was the last time that the subject of aircraft 

carrier construction was raised in such a definite manner.! 

126 I 

Combat Path , p. 544, and Morskoy Sbornik No. 6. i 

1971, p. 18. — ’ j 

127 „ ^ ^ \ 

Combat Path, p. 542. i 
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the fix’st half of the 1950s the Soviet Union conducted an 
extensive research and development program with various missiles, 

I 

I 

including those for the Navy. The first elements of the? Navy 

for which missiles were developed were aircraft (TU-4, Bull, 

in the early 1950s and later the TU-16, Badger) and the 

submarines. The first experimental launch of a ballistic 

missile from an obviously submerged submarine (most likely " 

12 8 

converted Z class) was conducted in September 1955. In 

, t 

129 

addition to the TU-4, TU-16, and IL-28 bombers, a considerable 
number of jet aircraft, mainly . MIG-15 , MIG-17, and YAK-25” 
fighters were delivered to the Navy. 

Thus, during the first post-war decade, the Soviet Navy 
was reinforced with a considerable number of newly built ships, 
submarines, and aircraft. Many old and obsolete ships were 
decommissioned. A number of ships built just prior to World 
War II were modernized. The research and development efforts 
resulted in a number* of successes in the nuclear field, missilery, 
and electronics. The first cruise missiles entered the service, 
more missiles were under development, and some had even been 

^Combat Path , p. 585. 

129 

The IL-28 were first delivered to the Navy in 1951 
in two versions, one as a boraber-mine-torpedo carrier, and the 
second as a reconnaisance aircraft, designated IL-28R; the 
TU-16 aircraft were first received in 1954. 

. / 

/ 

I 
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tested. In short, the prerequisites were achieved for the 
future development of qualitatively new navy on tt)e basis of what 
the Soviets later called the "scientific and technological 
revolution in the military affairs". 

By the mid-1950s, the Soviet Navy had become larger than 

any in the world except that of the United States, but 

qualitatively, particularly in the relation to the threat from 

the most likely opponent and in the relation to the tasks 

which it had to fulfill, the Soviet Navy was in no better 

position than that prior to World War II. The Soviet Navy 

long-range forces were still in very short supply, while the' 

forces for the traditional mine on- warfare 

were in abundance. But it was highly problematic that a 

potential enemy would be so obliging as to bring itself into 

position and subject itself to very powerful combined gunnery 

torpedo attacks. The employment of submarines was planned 

independently from the main forces, the squadrons o.f surface 

ships, and the main tasks of submarines were preliminary, 

130 

independent strikes against enemy forces. Such forms of 

naval combat represented nothing more than the use of naval 

130 

History of Naval Art , pp. 564-565, and S’. Gorshkov 
in Morskoy Sobrnik No. 2, 1967, pp. 9-21. 
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forces in the proximity of one own shore, i.o. the forms typical 
for a coastal navy. The main limiting factor, of course, was 

I 

the absence of carrier-based aviation and the dependence ? upon 

land based aviation of very limited radius of action (particularly 

fighters) . It had become evident to the Soviet leadership, 

particularly the military, that despite considerable resources 

devoted to the Navy under conditions of a very tight economy, 

it was not going to fulfill its major tasks unless drastic 

changes were instituted. While apparently there was a mutual 

understanding of the necessity for change, what v/as desirable 

was viewed differently by the various power groups. Except for 

the loud pronouncements of Khrushchev against large surface 

ships (which, considering the types the Soviet Navy had at the 

time, were basically correct) there is no indication whatsoever 

that the Party leadership had turned anti-Navy . But some Army 

leaders came very close to demanding the practical abolition 

of the Navy, claiming that there were not many naval tasks (as 

they understood them) which the array, armed with the nuclear 

missiles, could not fulfill, including strikes against carriers 

(with long-range aviation) and against amphibous forces approaching 
131 

a defense area. Particularly strong attacks were launched 

131 

See S. Gorshkov, The Development of Soviet Naval Art , 
Morskoy Sbornik No. 2, 1967, pp. 9-21. 
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no'ainst the surface ships and naval aviation. It was also 

claimed that the ground troops did not need the Navy's support 

even during anamphibious operations and, thus, the amphiSious 

ships and the naval infantry (marines) were obsolete and not 
132 

needed. 

The need for the submarines was never challenged by any 

group. 

The period of the mid 1950s and the decisions made at 

% 

the time resulting in "the decisive changes in the shipbuilding 

program in the direction of the creation of nuclear missile- 

carrying submarines, missile-armed surface ships and ships ' 

armed with modern anti-submarine, anti-mine, and anti-aircraft 

weapon systems and missile-carrying aviation" were crucial for 

133 

the further development of the Soviet Navy. It seems 

appropriate at this point to interrupt the examination of naval 
development and to make a brief analysis of international 
factors influencing the military policies of the Soviet Union, 

I 

to indicate the major stages in the development of Soviet 

^ / . 

military doctrine, and briefly examine the Soviet military' 

i 

science and the role envisaged for the Soviet Navy. Such j 

. i 

132 . ! 

Combat Path, pp. 545-546. i 

I 

133 i 

Ibid. , p. 547. ' 
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considerations are also essential for the establishment of the 
role assigned to the various naval forces by Soviet military 
theory, and for a clear understanding of the employment Of 
those forces under various conditions. 

Military Theory 

* 

"Whoever operates without principles has not pondered 

on what he wants, falls into hesitation and half -measures , and 

% 

loses all in war." Napoleon ^ 

Soviet military thinking focuses primarily on three broad 

interrelated concepts: military doctrine, military science,' 

and the military art. In spite of a distinct overlapping 

of these three concepts, there are clear distinctions as to 

their particular content and purpose, and a clear hierachical 

relationship among them with military doctrine at the top. 

Military doctrine is defined as "a system of states 

guiding opinions on the character of war under given specific 

historical conditions, the determination of the tasks of the 

armed forces and the principles of their construction, as well 

as the methods and forms of armed conflict, following from the 

goals of the war, aiid the socio-economic and railitary technological 

134 

capacities of the country." Developed and determined by the 

^ ^ ^ ^P^-’^VQ<^hnik ofitserq. (Officer's Reference Book) 

Voonizdat, Moscow, 1971, pp. 73-74. ' 
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political loadorsliip of the state, the military doctrine, 

according to the Soviets, reflects the social, economic, political, 

\ 

and historical characteristics of the state, the nature of its 
intei'nal and external policies. Military doctrine, when adapted 
and put into effect, acquires the nature of a state law. 

Usually five periods in developing Soviet military doctrine are 
distinguished: 

(1) 1917-1928' that is, the Civil War and the time preceding 
the industrialization of the country; 

(2) 1929-1941, up to the beginning of World War 11“ In 
view of the predominantly continental character of the war % 
contemplated, the main role during this period was assigned to 
the Army, although considerable attention was devoted to the 
role of the Navy, and it was correspondingly strengthened. 

The main emphasis v/as on the combined efforts of all forces and 
resources, and the ideas of waging war by any particular 

predominant branch of- the armed forces (for example, Douhet’s 

, 135 

aviation theory) were rejected. 

(3) 1941-1945, the war period. In spite of the fact 
135 

In the course of the second world v/ar, the Air 
Force certainly proved its indispensibility but not its 
independent and conclusive power without the effective 
support of the other armed forces, as was foreseen and preached 
by Douhet's theory. 



that much new and original was contributed to military theory 

in the course of war, the period can hardly be recognized as 

\ 

a stage in doctrinal development, because, for all practical 
purposes, it was a reaction to the reality imposed by the 
enemy. 

(4) 1946-1953, the post-war period, when the experience 

of World War II, the sharp deterioration of relations between 

two opposing systems in the international arena, and the 

% 

availability of nuclear weapons were deteranining factors. 

(5) From 1954 to the present. The period began with the 

availability of nuclear missiles, and is characterized in the 

Soviet military writings as a revolution in military affairs, 

with corresponding fundamental changes in the doctrine. 

Usually two sub-stages in the development of doctrine are 

distinguished in this period; the first, 1954-1959, when the 

introduction of nuclear armament into the Soviet armed forces 

and its quantative accumulation started, accelerating towards 

the end of the stage; and the second stage, starting in 1960, 

during which the rearmament of Soviet military forces with 

X3 0 

nuclear missiles was concluded on a broad scale. Major 



13 G 

” lstoriya voyn 1 voennogo iskysstva (History of v/ars and 
military arts) Textbook for of f icers-students of higher 
educational establishments of the Soviet Armed Forces. Approved 
by the Minister of Defense, Military Publishing House, Moscow, 
1970, pp. 466-467. 
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changes occurred in the views on the character of combat 
actions. Toward the end of the 1950s, defense as^a combat 

J 

action had started to be considered as acceptable only for tl^ 

secondary areas and only at operational and tactical levels.- 

Defense on the strategic level was rejected as unacceptable. 

The defense of the country, and its military forces from the 

enemy's nuclear strikes had started to be viewed as an independent 

type of strategic action. The naval combat activity acquired - 

137 

the same importance, i.e. independent strategic actions. 

Thus, it took a considerable period of time, close to a decade, 

before the present Soviet military doctrine was formulated in 

138 

the years 1963-1964. 

The Soviet doctrine emphasizes that a future war will be 
a decisive armed clash of two opposing social systems 
characterized by the unprecedented bitterness of the armed 
conflict. That doctrine reserves decisive role in a modern v/ar 



^^'^ Ibid . , pp. 499-500. 

13 8 

^ The practice of many Western military analysts to 
consider changes in the doctrine and the development of Soviet 
armed forces in connection with changes at the top leadership is 
erroneous. While there is no denying the influence of various 
top men upon the development of military policy, it has to be 
stressed that in the post-war period, the Stalinist stage not 
excluded, socalled Zadel or laying die foundation for change was 
the v/ox'k of the predecessors. The wave of writings which 
inevitably occurred right after the change of the. leadership 
were probably encouraged by it to promote appearance of novelty. 
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to nuclear missile armament. Simultaneously, the use of ' 

conventional armament is not excluded and the need is stressed 

\ 

for a flexiable organization of military forces corresponding 
to the various conditions of the conduct of the military struggle 
T^vo facets, or principles, of military doctrine are distingusihed 
the political and the military-technical. The 'political 
principles apparently reveal the socio-political essence of 
the war, the character of political objectives, and the 

% 

strategic tasks of the state. The military-technical principles, 
being more dynamic, determine problems of organization, the 
tasks of military forces, and the means, methods, and forms '' 
of military struggle. V/ith respect to means of conducting 
warfare, both nuclear and non-nuclear war are considered, and 
to scale, world and local. A world war is viewed most likely 
to be anuclear war, and under certain conditions of short 
duration; and yet, together with the action of strategic nuclear 

forces, which include* the strategic missile troops and ballistic 

1 

missile nuclear submarines, are visualized the independent! 

/' . ' 

operations of naval forces. 

1*50 I 

Officers Reference Book, p. 77-78. See also, .Major 
General S. N. Kozlov, "Military Doctrine and Military Science" 
in Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil . No. 5, March 1964 j and Thomas 
V/olfe, Soviet Military Theory: An Additional Source of i 

Insight into Its Development , p-3258, Santa Monica, California, 
The Rand Corporation, November 1965. i 
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Soviet military science includes the following: 
general theory (general basis) of military science; 
theory of education, training and indoctrination; * 

military historical science; military administration • 
(organization and control of military forces) ; military 
geography; 

140 

military technical sciences. 

The theory of military art, or just military art, is 
considered to be the most important component part of Soviet 
military science, and has been traditionally divided into 
strategy, which studies the conditions of the preparation and 
conduct of war as a whole, and its campaigns, and operational 
art, which is the study of operations and of tactics, of battle. 
It has been the tradition of Soviet military science to consider 
all three component parts of military art as being mutually 
connected and inter-dependent, with the leading role reserved 
to strategy. In the 'nuclear age, the role of strategy has 
been elevated even more, basically because of the crucial, 
decisive role upon the outcome of the war of nuclear strikes, 
which are controlled by strategic leadership. Sti'ategy 
constitutes the direct executor of the orders of the doctrine, 

140 

Officers* Reference Book, p. 60. 
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but the armed struggle is directly guided not by doctrine, 

141 

but by strategy. The major propositions of strategy, as 

part of military science are taking into consideration ift 

doctrine, and represent the main content of its military 

technical principles. The Soviets view strategy as common and 

unique for all services of the military forces. of the country, 

142 

for war is conducted by the joint efforts of all of them. 
Operational art (not tactics) dealing with the 

% 

preparation and conduct of combined and independent operations 
of the armed forces is more heterogeneous, and each branch of 
the armed forces has its own operational art. 

No single branch of the Soviet avnec!. foncAS. i.e. ground 
forces, air force, strategic missile troops, and air defense, 
with the notable exception of the Soviet Navy , claims to have , 
apart from the operational art and tactics, a different concept 
of the military art, not to mention of military science as a 
whole. The Soviet Navy, however,, does and proclaims it quite 
loudly. Accordingly, naval science is a part of the military 
science to the extent that it uses most of the common laws 

^^^Marshal V. Sokolovskiy and Ma j . Gen. M. Cherednichenk , 
"0 sov remennoy voennoy stategii " (On Contemporary Iiiilitaiy 
Strategy) , Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil , No. 7, April, 1966. 

142officers' Reference Book, p. 68. 
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of the Itittcr 3,ud is subordinated to the coiniuon military 
strategy. In its turn, naval science includes as 'a main 
component, naval art divided into tactics, operational art, 
and strategic employment of the Navy. Moreover, the growing 

importance of the Navy, under contemporary conditions, was said 

^ • 

to contribute to the appearance of a ’’qualitatively new naval 
art” and ’’further outgrowth of naval science from military 
science , particularly as far as the development and the 
operations of the Navy are concerned. In general it is 

claimed that naval science is based on the common laws v/ith 
military science , and naval art on the common principles 
with the military art, but ”in the area of tactics, the theory 
of naval art is practically independent and in the area of 
operational art it is to some degree connected with the theory 
of military art; but only in the area of strategic employment 
of the Navy does it (the theory of naval art) have its source 

I 

in military strategy, except however, for features completely 

' i 

/ I 

/ 

143 ^ . 

Re^r Admiral K. A. Stalbo, " Razvitiye voenno-morskoy 
(The Development of Naval Science) , Morskoy Sbornik 
No. 12, 1969, pp. 32-37. j 

144 I 

Ibid. , pp. 35-36. j 
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secular to it". Thus, the indopendeut character of Soviet 

Xavy opei'ations has been recognized, first when i^s fleets were 

% 

converted into "striking power oriented first of all against 
the land" and now when they are considered together with the 
strategic missile troops as "the main deterrent to aggression" , 
Nevertheless, it is basically wrong in the framework of Soviet 
military theory and terminology to speak about the Soviet naval 
strategy, for such a category does not exist. 

In general, Soviet military theory as a well organized 
discipline has been developing all of its elemeiats in 
historical perspective and conceptual unity. It took into ' 
account changes which occurred in the political and technological 
spheres. It seems that both understanding of the power of 
threat and the power of presence have been demonstrated by the 
Soviet Union lately, particularly through the employment of its 



* Ibid . , p. 37. The specific character of the Soviet 
NaVy and, before it the Russian Navy, has to be recognized, for 
it is the only service which in the past has had its own ministi'y. 
Even today, even in the presence of unified agency of operational 
control of the services, the Ministry of Defense, there is the 
Main Political Directorate of the Soviet Army and the Navy. .More- 
over, the 1967 Universal Military Law approved by the Supreme 
Soviet and put into effect in January 1968 in paragraphs three 
and four defines the Soviet military forces as composed of the 
Soviet Army, the Soviet Navy, Internal troops (the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs) , and Border troops of the KGB (the Cormmittee 
for State Security)). 

^^'^Marshal M. Zakharov, "uroki istorii" , (The Lessons of 
Hxstory) , Kommunist No. 9, .July 1971, p. 75, and Krasnaya Zvezda, 
May 9, 1971. 
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role in the official denigx'ation of Mahan's philosophy of sea 
power. 

While the Soviets' dislike of Mahan's theories on Ideological 
grounds can be disregarded, the correctness of some of Mahan's 
conclusions and the applicability of his major tenets to the 
present situation is another matter. It seems .that the sea 
power theories formulated by Mahan have not been compatible " 
with Ihe times for decades in either in the political-economic or 
the military spheres. Mahan was obviously wrong in intimating 
that control of Europe depended on control of the sea. Neither 
World War I, with the presence of the grand fleet of England and 
of the High Seas Fleet of Germany, nor World Vfar II prove it. 
Submarines in both wars drastically chaiiged the late 19th 
century equation (which in turn was based on 17th and 18th 
century facts). Particularly questionable on the broad scale 
is Mahan's concept of the control of the sea, which lies at the 
very heart of his theory. The concepts have been variably 
defined and interpreted. For example, late Fleet Admiral V/. F. 
Halsey, USN, used to define control of the sea as a state of 
affairs in v/hich "we can go wherever we want to go, on, over 
or under the sea, and do whatever we want to do when we get 
there; and v;e can prevent other people from going where we 
don't want them to go and from doing things we don't v/ant them 
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to do". During the decade of the 1950s the Sixth Fleet 

in the Mediterrnean did exercise such control to a large degree. 

\ 

However, there was no opposition and the environment was' 
extremely favorable and far from being hostile. The command 
of the sea concept often claimed to be exercised in the waters 
around Vietnam (and previously in Korea) is highly questionably 
today. First, the U. S. ships have been treated as sanctuary 
for fear of retatiatory blows far outweighing the questionable 
outcome of attacks against the ships. Second, the major port 
feeding the war, Hai Phong, has never been blockaded and the 
supply ships of the opponent's friends continue to sail. 

Moreover, the navies of all major powers, particularly super 
powers, are being charged with the mission of conducting military 
actions against the land, much more than with the decisive 
battles at sea, whose goal would be to destroy the enemy's 
naval forces. Moreover, the naval forces of today are so 
widespread and so heterogenous that one can hardly speak of a 
decisive battle or even the need for unqualified control of the 
sea. While essential in some areas, desirable in others, and 
for a limited time, revision of the control of the sea concept 
is long overdue, and new theories of sea power or maritime power 

^Marine Corp Gazette, June 1969, p. 27. 
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reflecting changed realities are needed. The growth of Soviet 

military power in general and naval power in partitCular are 

% 

14 8 

among the major factors generating the need for reexamination. 

The development of Soviet maritime power, particularly 
its naval power, has been one of the major factors forcing 
reevaluation of old concepts and the necessity *to adjust for 
new realities. These new realities did not appear at once, but 

are the result of two decades of development. Particularly 

* 

important was the decade of the 1960s, foundations for v/hich, 
at least, in the case of Soviet Union, were laid in the mid-1950s 
and were the result of a changed strategical situation which 
must be examined and of advances in science and technology for 
which the term "revolution in military affairs" was coined. 

Soviet military specialists distinguished three main stages 
in this military-technological revolution which are associated 
with nuclear armament, missiles, and control respectively. 

Nuclear armamen't initially was to be employed together 

1 

with conventional means of v/arfare. Approximately in the | 

I 

/ ' ' 

mid-1950s a ^contradiction between the potentials of nuclear 

i 

v;arheads and the mean of delivery developed (free fall bombs 

, I 

14 8 

The reexamination seems to be underway, as evident from 
a number of articles. Congressional hearings, and some books. See 
for example, the Wall Street Journal, October 20, 1071; The 
Washington Post, 17 January 1971; The Congressional Records, Vol. 
117, No. 125, 1971, and Hanson W. Baldwin, Strategy for Toraorrow , 
New York, Harper and Rov/, 1970, p. 377. 
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delivered by aircraft). The appearance of missiles wedded the 
tremendous destructive power of nuclear weaponry \^ith a most 
reliable means of delivery. The new missile-nuclear armament 
has acquired a high degree of sophistication and reliability 
thanks to the wide introduction of cybernetics, which also 

149 

tremendously improved command and control and communication. 

The post-ViTorld War II period produced a drastic shift in 

the nature of threat to the Soviet Union from a potential 

% 

enemy. V/hile before the war the primary threat had been posed 

by the continental powers, after the war the Soviet Union had 

to face the coalition of Western powers headed by traditional 

naval powers "in whose armed forces special importance had, 

150 

for a long time, been attached to the navy". The formation 

of NATO with the United States as the chief ally elevated the 
significance of the naval power even more. In addition to the 
direct maritime threat to the Soviet Union, the Atlantic Ocean 
communications again T 3 ecame the arteries through which American 
military power, would be delivered, but in this case as reinforce 
raent to the 'NATO. However, by the early 1950s except for the 
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Colonel V. Bondarenko, " Scientific-Technological ; 
Progress, and Strengthening the Country's Defense" , Communist 

of Armed Forces, no. 24, December 1971, pp. 9-16. ! 
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^^^Morskoy Sbornik No. 2, 1967, p. 16. i 
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need to increase the Soviet naval forces along the familiar 



, quantitative line to fulfill the traditional tasks, not much 
! seemed to have changed for the Soviet Navy. ‘ 



In the early 1950s, however, when the American aircraft 



carriers were assigned the task of delivering nuclear strikes 
against the Soviet Union, the. situation had changed, and quite 
drastically. In the eyes of the Soviet military leaders, the 
attack carrier became at once a ship capable of fulfilling 
strategic tasks and together with the Strategic Air Force of 
providing the Americans with the capability of a broad targeting 
possibility which included practically the whole country. 
Obviously it became the task of the Navy and the Air Defense 
(PVO) of the country to prevent the attacks of carrier-borne 
aircraft. In order to fulfill its tasks the Soviet Navy had 
to destroy the United States carrier strike forces before they 
roach launching position. If the Navy failed, it would become 
the task of the PVO to repel the attacks of carrier-borne 
aircraft. Obviously, the Navy's task to sink or even severely 
damage the attack carrier before she could launch the aircraft 
was the most important, for it was unrealistic to count on a 
one hundred percent success in intercepting and destroying 
flying aircraft, and yet it was unacceptable to let even few 
au’craft carryiiag nuclear bombs to penetrate. Thus, the problem 
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of how to coontcr the attack carcior forces acoairod a very 
important significance, m addition, the Americai; experiments 
with the REGULUS missile with a nuclear warhead and intended 
for the strategic delivery by submarines became known. This"^ 
just reinforced the Soviet's conviction that "during the first 
post-war decade, the fleets of -the Western coalition were built 
up With great intensity, far and away surpassing in their ' 
striking power the other branches of the armed forces. The 
tendency to assign to the naval forces the role of one of the 
primary strategic weapons in a future war was becoming 
increasingly clear". " For the Soviets all these meant that 
the threat of an attack from the maritime direction had increased 
sharply and the defense interest of the country "demanded a 
considerable increase in the combat might of the Soviet Navy".^^^ 

The doctrine of "massive retaliation" proclaimed by the 
American government in 1954 had probably reinforced Soviet 
convictions of the necessity not only to improve defensive : 
n^easures but to speed up the development of the means of delivery 
for nuclear weapons. The latter, naturally, raised the question 

151 „ ■ - ' 

S. Gorshkov in Morskoy Sbornik No. 2, 1967'; p. 16.' 
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of tliG NtVvy s role in delivery, n.nd the best mejxtis of achieving 

it, if the role should be assigned. In short, while the Soviet 

» 

shipbuilding industry was involved in the massive production 

of convent ionally armed ships and submarines, the urgent need 

for a constructive revision of naval policy had arisen. The 

douth of Stalin in March 1953 released the Soviet naval planners 

from the need to follow his arbitrary rule, and produced a more 

favorable atmosphere for objective discussion and evaluation 

of naval policy. Moreover, the physical characteristics of 

nuclear armament (size and weight) made it possible in the” 

mid-1950s to consider its delivery by a variety of means. 

This led to the problem of selecting the best carriers for 

nuclear armament, i.e. whether aircraft (and in what mode of 

operation, land based or carrier based) or submarines or surface 

ships; as well as the means delivering nuclear weapons to the 

targets, i.e. bombs or v/arheads for torpedoes or missiles. The 

progress achieved in 'the research and development of missilery 

indicated the rockets might soon become an important means for 

153 

the delivery of nuclear weapons. As was indicated earlier. 

The pi'ogress with missile development in the mid-1950s 
made the Soviet Army so happy that its "influential authorities" 
decided to solve all problems including those associated v/ith naval 
warfare, by missiles tipped with nuclear warheads. See Morskoy 
Sbornik No. 2, 1967, p. 11. 
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,1 furtlior consideration, was that definite pro,"ress was achieved 

in the development of nuclear propulsion systems for submarines. 

West Germany’s joining NATO and the creation of the 

Warsaw Pact in May 1955 further aggravated the already tense 

situation of confrontation between the two major opponents, the 

US and the USSR, and the systems of alliances Under their 

leadership. This in general was the political, military and 

technological situation in the mid-1950s, when the crucial 

% 

decision which changed the course of Soviet Navy development 
was made . 

Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet Navy and Fleet Admiral 
of the Soviet Union S. Gorshkov described the decision-making 
process in the following , way : "Party and government did not 

share efforts but devoted considerable time in studying the 
problem in detail, clarifying and comparing various points 
of view of Navy and Army specialists, scientists, and designers, 
analyzing experience *of the war and the possibilities which 

t 

had been opening in connection with accelerated progress in 

/ 154 - ' 

science and technology." Consideration was given to the 

composition of the future Navy and what forces, i.e. surface, 

submarine, aviation, or any coanbination of them, should ! 

154 • i 

Morskoy Sbornik No. 7, 1963, p. 15. ! 
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represent the "main striking forces" of the future Navy. 

Apparently, as to the nature of a future war, i.e^ whether 

nuclear or conventional, there was no problem, for it was 

assumed that it would be nuclear. Special consideration was 

given to capital surface ships. The Soviets "know that sun 

had set on battleships as far back as the Battle of Midway in 

1942", and, according to Gorshkov, "the replacement of long-range 

guns in surface ships with artillery using nuclear ammunition 

and even missiles would not make them any less vulnerable or ^ 

suited for the employment in a nuclear war as a primary naval 
155 

strike force." The Soviets also concluded that "the process 

of the sun setting on aircraft carriers as well had begun, 

and that the process was irreversible". The Soviets became 

convinced that "seeking ways in which to employ them (aircraft 

carriers) as a primary strike force in the armed struggle at 

156 

sea had no future". 

The rejection of the attack aircraft carriers as the main 
striking force of the future Soviet navy was made in the atmosphere 
of a strong belief that the era of the general erosion of surface 
naval forces has began. This, of course, does not mean the 
complete rejection of the surface ship's usefulness or the 

^^^ Morskoy Sbornik No. 2, 1967, p. 19. 
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necessity to have them. But the iSovicts sti'on^ly believed 
that it is much easier to locate the surface ship,^ including 
the carrier, than to locate even a diesel-electric submarine, 
not to mention nuclear-powered submarines. Moreover, they have 

1 

been convinced that any surface ship is more vulnerable to a 

nuclear blast than a submarine. Finally, the package of v/eapon 

{systems, i.e. the variety of missiles v/hich did not require 

large capital ships and could be effectively deployed aboard 

% 

smaller ships, and particularly aboard submarines and long-range 
aircraft was selected. 

*Thus, in the words of S. Gorshkov, "In the mid-1950s, 
in connection with the revolution in military affairs, the 
Central Committee of our Party defined the path of Navy develop- 
ment, as well as the Navy's role and place in the system of Armed 
Forces of the country. The course taken was one which required 
the construction of an ocean going navy, capable of carrying 
out offensive strategic missions. Submarines and naval aviation, 
ofiuipped with nuclear weapons, had a leading place in the 
program. Thus, there began a new stage in the development of 
the Navy and of its naval science. 

The latest achievements in science' and production, and 
the creation, on this base, of what were, in principle, new 
weapons for the armed struggle made it possible to bring about 

/ 
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» 
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in a short period a radical change in the technical base, and, 
in essence, to create a qualitatively new type of^amed force, 

4 

our ocean going navy, in which submarine forces, aviation, 

surface warships, and other types of forces developed 

harmoniously. Thus the beginning was made for the creation 

of a balanced Navy, capable of successfully conducting combat 

157 ^ 

operations under differing circumstances." 

Of course, it must be realized that the decision of the 

% 

mid-1950s just established a concept which gave the green ^ 

light so to speak for the corresponding development of the Soviet 
Navy, and it would take years, more than a decade, for its 
final implementation. Neither the Soviet technological- 
industrial base was immediately ready for the concept implementation 
nor was the Soviet military theory, especially its naval art, 
adjusted to the concept. Now we shall examine the development 
of the Soviet Navy since the mid-1950s to the present time. 

Gorshkov, Morskoy Sbornik No. 2, 1967, p. 20. 

The balanced navy was defined by Gorshkov as follows: "By , 

well balanced navy we mean a navy which, in composition and 
armament, is capable of carrying out missions assigned it in 
a nuclear war, as well as in a war which does not make use of 
nuclear weapons, and is also able to support state interests 
at sea in peacetime." 
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'.'id-lOnOs to the 



FroM t!io 
. Dogiuning of the 1970s 

i 

At the time of mid-1950 decision the construction of light 

and heavy cruisers had already ceased, the construction of the 

last new conventional Kotlin-class Soviet destroyer was well 

underway, and the production, of submarines, accelerated. 

Approximately between 1955 and 1957 the Soviet shipbuilding 

program was shifted partially from the construction of 

conventional submarines and destroyers to the construction 

of submarines capable of launching ballistic missiles and to 

destroyers equipped with cruise missiles. A prototype of a 

nuclear submarine was already under construction and, as stated 

previously, a ballistic missile of approximately 350-nautical 

mile range had already been tested in 1955 (surface launch) . 

The construction of the post-war second Soviet long-range 

diesel-electric F-class submarines was started. 

In 1956 and 1957 the situation was probably considered 

promising by the Soviets. They started to get the first, 

primitive, ballistic missile delivery system placed on their 

Z-V-class submarines, later to be placed on the nuclear H-l-class 
X 5 8 

submarines. Construction of the first surface ship armed with 
^^^Congressional Records, July 1, 1971, p..E6854 
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cruise missiles, a modified Kotlin-class destroyer, was well 
underway. Naval aviation which already had a substantial 
number of TU-16 (Badger) aircraft, was about to receive a 
longer-range TU-95 (Bear). in short, it looked as though the 
Soviets were acquiring forces which would be able to deal with 
aircraft carriers successfully. But they were ‘not alone in 

enjoying the fruits of the "revolution in military affairs" they 
so loudly glorified. 

% 

Towards the end of the 1950s the emphasis on nuclear 

delivery capabilities was growing steadily in the United States. 

Aircraft primarily designed for nuclear strikes, the A-3 ' 

(A3D Douglas Sky V/arrior) , were introduced in quantity in 

159 

aircra t carrier strike forces. Larger planes, larger carrier's 
and smaller nuclear weaponry made the US Navy a powerful 
strategic offensive force. The increased range of US carrier 
borne aircraft permitted launching farther from the Soviet shores 
and deeper penetration inside the Soviet territory, thus making 
defense against them of strategic significance. 

The next problem which became strategic from the beginning 
\vas the Polaris program launched in the US during the second 
half of the 1950s. In the case of the Polaris submarines, the 
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U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, November 1964. 

PP. 29-30. 



necessity to destroy the ballistic missile carrier, the ’’platform’ 
j from which the nuclear missiles are launched, became even more 

, I 

/ 

important than the anti— carrier tasks. A carrier does not 
launch the weapon but only the weapon carrier, the aircraft. 

There was a well-developed country air defense program (PVO) 
disposed in depth which could intercept at least the majority 
I of the aircraft and prevent them from delivering the nuclear 
I weapons. In the case of the Polaris submarines, if the weapons 
were launched, the only defense would be an anti-ballistic 
missile system (ABM) defensive capability, which, even if ’fully 
developed, would have to be distributed between ICMBs and SLBMs. 
Because of the strong possibility that the SLBM would be 
j launched after the ICBM, the available ABM’s would be few in 
number at best or even lacking. The situation might be even 
more complicated in case of a coordinated attack by ICBMs, 

SLBMs, SAC (Strategic Air Command) and carrier borne aviation, 
when each previously 'launched system would considerably reduce 
or nullify the defense against the next offensive system. All 
this made the task of countering the Polaris submarines of 
utmost importance. However, this extremely complex task 
^ compounds an already complex AS17 (anti-submarine warfare) problem 
and would have to be performed in the remote areas of the 

j 

oceans, where all kinds of opposition to. the ASV/ forces had to be 



expected. The rapidly increasing ranges of Polaris uissiles 
(A-1, 1,200; A-2, 1,500; A~3 , 2,500 nautical mile^^^would draw the 
ASW forces farther and farther into the open sea. It was also 



important to establish an optimum package of ASW forces, i.e. 
a combination of surface forces, airborne forces, and killer 
submarines. Thus, the announced Polaris program, even more 
than the increased potentials of carrier-borne aircraft, 
contributed to the necessity of forward deployment of the Soviet 



Navy . 
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The third factor forcing the Soviet Navy*s forward 
deployment was the necessity to assure the deployment of their 
own submarines. Because of the geography, the deployment of 
Soviet long-range submarines would often if not always have 
to be accompanied by protective forces which would minimize, if 
not eliminate, the effectiveness of enemy ASW efforts. This is 
a complex and very intensive operation in which a considerable 
portion of the Soviet fleets, primarily the Northern and Pacific , 
would have to participate. When a growing number of Soviet 
submarines armed with ballistic missiles became an integral 



1 

Jane's Weapon Systems , 1970-1971, pp. 133-137. 
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It must be realized that any program is announced or 
detected by intelligence long before its practical realization, 
thus generating the need for counter measures. 
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part of tho Soviet strategic forces, their deployment assuraod 
correspondingly greater importance. Thus, the threat initiated 

I 

by the opponent and the growing participation of Soviet naval 
’ forces in nuclear delivery generated a number of specific tasks 
which, in turn, determined the development and the mode of 
operation of the Soviet navy, during the decade ‘of the 1960s and 
I the beginning of the 1970s. 

I 

As previously stated, toward the end of the 1950s Soviet 

% 

*'*ilf^3.ry theory rejected strategic defense as a predominant 
type of warfare, and started to emphasize the strategic offensive. 
Such an emphasis, however, while being treated as an important 
shift in the Soviet military policy, could not and did not 
eliminate the necessity of having various forces capable of 
both offensive and defensive operation. This was particularly 
true, more than in any other services, in the case of the Soviet 
navy. For this reason, considerable resources and production 



An analysis of factors influencing Soviet naval i 
development can be found in John Erickson, "Soviet Military Power" 
Royal United,-Services Institute for Defense Studies, London, 1971, 
pp. 52-61, and Michael McGuire, " Soviet Naval Capabilities and 
^Uentions" , Congressional Record, July 1, 1971, pp. E6850-E6865. 
While it would be wrong to underestimate the influence of i 
American naval development on generating a corresponding Soviet 
reaction, it would be equally wrong to treat it as asole factor. 
The Soviets have had their ov/n plans and programs, but the threat 
Jis they see it could not be ignored and hence, it obviously played 
‘^n important role in necessitating a speedy reaction and thus 
intei’fering somewhat with what otherwise v/ould be a much sr;oother, 
planned development. 



ccips-citios were rxllocatGci for nava.1 clevolopiuGiit . lu nddition 
to the construction of the first ballistic missilp submarines, 
both nuclear and conventionally powered, and the conversion of 
the first diesel submarine into long-range cruise-missile 
submarines, a search for a new type of surface ships corresponding 
to the newly emerged tasks was underway in 1957-1958. The 
new types of surface ships armed with various missiles were” 
widely discussed during special conferences called for this 
purpose in late 1957 and early 1958. Commander-in-Chief of the 
Soviet Navy Fleet Admiral Gorshkov himself used every occasion 
to find different opinions and arguments concerning the type 
of ships needed. As a result, the basic designs of such missile 
ships as the Kynda and the Kashin were proposed by the Navy 
in the spring of 1958 and were soon approved by the Soviet 

4 

government. Considerable resources were allocated for research 
and development, apparently in excess of what could be absorbed. 

All the foregoing pemitted Admiral Gorshkov to state, "The Navy, 
having always been the focus of the latest achievements in 
science and technology, was the first of the branches of the 
armed forces to' see the large-scale and general introduction 

-L 63 

In the fall of 1957 Admiral Gorshkov bitterly complained 
about the underutilization of allocated resources for research 
and development and demanded a drastic improvement in the 
situation. 

/ 
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of nuclear missiles, radio electronics equipment, and nuclear 

1 • ,,164 

propulsion.*’ 

In February 1959, addressing the 21st Party Congress, 
soviet Defense Minister Marshall of the Soviet Union R. Ya 
Malinovskiy stated, "Our Navy has become in full a modern navy, 
capable of resolving any strategic mission in its area of 
responsibility. Overseas, they quite frequently speak and write 
that the U. S. Navy is capable of delivering an attack and 
landing at any point along our coastline. But as the saying 
goes, 'It is easy to boast, but it is also easy to fail.'— it 
seems to me that the people overseas should be thinking about 
the fate of their own coasts and their extended lines of 
communication, whose vulnerability is now monstrously bared, 
and about the traditional invulnerability of America which 
has foi’ever been eliminated . 

But in spite of the gradual introduction of some new 
types of missile carryiiig surface ships, the end of the decade 
of the 1950s and the beginning of 1960s witnessed the main' 

// r 

emphasis placed on submarines and naval aviation in the Soviet 
Navy development. For example, an editorial in the SovietU^avy 
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S. Gorshkov in Morskoy Sbornik No. 10, 1967, p. 7'. 
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Izvestiya , February 4, 1959. 
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newspaper emphasized the i . 

profound qualitative chanso which have 

, recently been made and are being made" in the composition of 

the soviet Navy, stressing that "the submarine force armed with 

modern weapons has becoine the ’^r\y^ -t-u r. 

xne oasis ^or the combat force” of 

“the Navy • NavaX aviation wnc: 

viation was named as a second most important am 

of the Soviet Navy.^^^ 

I That attitude was understandable, for the main stress- up 

to the beginning of the 1960s had been placed on anti-carrier 

operations and the necessity of assuring the deployment of Sovietl 

submarines in the face of opposition by those attach carriers ^ 

and their supporting forces. The submarines and naval aviation 

.ore Viewed as the main forces for- anti-carrier operations, and ' 

the leading role of submarines armed with cruise missiles in 

iuti-carrier operations was supplemented by the "sophistication ' 
of naval aviation" . 

The role assigned to the naval aviation, particularly in 
>«ti-carrler operations, can be seen from the following statement 
>y Chief of Soviet Main Navy Staff Admiral N. D. Sergeyev, "The 
striking power of the Soviet submarine fleet is successfully 
dordioated With the great combat oapabllities of missile carrying 

Sovots kiy Flpt . July 20, 1960. 

Gorshkov in Morskoy Sbornik No. 7, 1963, p. 16. 



naval aviation, which is equipped with fast, lonn;-i\ange 
aircraft and armed with long-range missiles for various 
purposes. Even the most modex'n of surface ships cannot oppose 
this aviation successfully, because nowadays it is not the • 
aircraft themselves which must be repelled, as was the case 
previously, but rather the-, homing missiles they release from 
long ranges." 

Rejecting the attack aircraft carriers as a main force 

% 

for their own navy, the Soviets did not lose respect for them, 
and were not ignoring the threat they posed. In the middle 
and late 1960s they still viewed aircraft carriers as an ' 
"extremely powerful enemy at sea". 

The Soviet Navy's confidence in its ability to counter 
attack carriers force in the pre-launch zone and hence reducing 
the danger to the ships operating in coastal waters, was 
reflected in a decision to remove fighters from naval aviation 
and to transfer them 'to the PVO and the Air Force. Since 1960 
the Soviet naval aviation has been divided into three major 
types; missile carrying (strike) aviation, reconnaisance 



■Morskoy Sbornik No. 3, 1965, pp. 89-93; I. M. Xorotkin, 
Z. ?. Slepenkov, B. A. Koiyzaye, " Avianostsy " (Aircraft Carriers), 
Voeuizdat, 1964, pp. 280. In 1967 S. Gorshkov, Morskoy Sbornik 
No. 2, 1967, while denigrating the aircraft carrier as a main 
combatant, nonetheless confirmed its residual value for 
strategic delivery. 



aviation, and anti-submarine aviation. The Soviet Long Range 

aviation (LRA) subordinated to the Air Force, was intended for 

use against naval tai'gets since the mid 1950s. With the* 

development of Soviet ICBMs and ballistic missile submarines, 

the LRA role in delivering strategic strikes was gradually 

diminishing while its naval role, particularly .against carriers 

and large grouping of ships and convoys, increased. The LRA 

role in anti-ship operations was clearly emphasized by the 

authors of Military Strategy , particularly in its second, revised, 

edition, where they stated that "long-range bombing aviation 

armed with long-range missiles retains the capability to launch 

attacks on enemy targets, especially at sea and in the oceans, 

and also on those along the shore." 

"Attack carrier units can also be successfully combated 

169 

by bothnaval and long-range aviation." 

This role of Soviet long-range aviation v;as confirmed 

I 

by the commander-in-c4iief of the Soviet Air Force: "Long' range 

1 

aviation armed with air-to-surf ace missiles can attack important 

/ - i 

strategic objects at a great distance on land and fulfill j 
missions at sea in annihilating naval forces of the enemy .| , . . 

i 

Thus our aviation in close cooperation with other armed forces 

‘ ( 

» 

^^^"Voennaya Strategiya (Military Strategy) , 2nd Revised 
Edition, 1963, p. 312 and 398. 
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of the country is called upon to porfonn a sizeable number 

170 

of tasks in modern warfare,’ ^ 

Early in the 1960s, the Soviet military planners probably 

realized that the growing nuclear strike capability of the US 

Navy had started to shift in favor of the Polaris system. 

V/ith the announced forthcoming increase in the *Polaris missile 

ranges, it became evident that countermeasures, preferably in 

the form of the permanent presence of naval forces in the 

% 

remote areas jWere the Polaris submarines wore most likely to 

operate, were needed. Such an awareness was clearly expressed 

by Admiral S. Gorshkov, when he emphasized the necessity for 

the Soviet Navy to have, in addition to the long range striking 

forces, "other forces which are necessary for the active 

struggle against any type of enemy". Such forces, in the 

opinion of admiral, should be represented by "missile ships 

171 

and boats, ships and aviation to fight enemy submarines". 

To a certain dergree, dual forces had been under development 

1 

since the late 1950s. Plowever, except for the long-range { 

/ “ ' 

strikitig forces, that is, submarines and naval aviation, the 

^^^^Marshal K. Vershinin, "Contemporary Aviation and ^Var", 
Aviatsiy a i Kosmonavtika , No. 6, 1963, p. 14. See also Lt, Gen. 

S. A. Gulyayev, The Role of Aviation in Combat Operations, iMo rskoy 
Sbornik No. 6, 1965, pp . 36-43. 

] 7] 

S. Gorshkov, The Party's Care of the Navy, Mo rskoy 
Sbornik No. 7, 1963, p. 16. 
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rest of the Soviet Navy forces, had been handicapped by the 
lack of air cover, and their effective operating range was 
limited to that of shore-based air cover plus the range of their 
missiles. At the beginning of the 1960s that was obviously . 
not enough, particularly if the Soviets wanted to seek out 
Polaris submarixies. Any fonvard deployment of .the Soviet naval 
forces, even for a short period of time, would require a 
considerable increase in air defense armament. This is precisely 
the end toward which the Soviet Navy started working from the 
beginning of the 1960s. Not only ship constructions received 
drastically increased and improved air defense armament, but 
some older units were modernized and equipped with surface-to-air 
instead of surface-to-surface missiles. 

Historically, the Soviet Navy approach to antisubmarine 
warfare (ASW) was quite specific. Up to the raid 1950s very 
little attention was paid to the problem, and anti-submarine 
defense was centered -around self-protection of individual' 
units underway and protection of convoys in the pre-coastal 
zone. To a certain degree, it was probably a rational approach, 
for there was neither a need for extensive efforts in anti- 
submarine defense, i.e. there were not many submarines to oppose, 
nor was there any requirement for protection of convoys on the 
high seas. •• . ‘ 
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During \iorId V.ar II, most submarinos were detected and 
f located because they had to expose themselves at the surface 
(while underv/ay to an operations area, to change or take^ 

I position for an attack, to charge their batteries) , Strictly 
speaking, the l»orld V/ar II and first post-war generation of 
I submarines were merely diving boats; only nuclear propulsion 
made them true submarines. In addition, high speed ceased to 
I be advantage of the surface ships. Thus, advances in science 
and technology clearly benefited submarines more than they did 
.the surface ships, and made AS?/ an even more complex problem. 

I Since the first Polaris submarine started its patrol, the 

existing ASW forces of the Soviet Navy, mainly oriented toward 
the dexense of the fleet operational zone, Vvcre straightway 
found inadequate. Built primarily around the surface search 
strixe group (PUG— poiskovo-udarnaya gruppa) supported by 
mainly independent efforts of submarines and in cooperation 
with the shore-based 'ASV/ aviation (helicopters and not very 
numerous BE-6 aircraft) , the Soviet Navy ASV/ forces were forced 
CO operate in new zones which had become oceanic and of vast 
dimension. Obviously, a complete reorientation of ASW efforts, 
and more importantly, an accelerated build-up of forces in 
different proportions was needed. 

Contrary to a widespread belief (mainly as a result of 
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Krushchev pronouncements)' concerning the Soviet Union purported 

condemnation of surface ships, their construction ^and , what is 

more important, efforts at their improvement and sophistication 

never ceased. What the ASW problem did for the Soviet Navy 

surface a.leet was to create conditions which helped accelerate 

its development. It was obvious that the forces needed to 

combat modern submarines, particularly the Polaris type, had 

to be a combination of submarines, aviation, surface ships, and 

% 

various fixed and/or floating detection sensors. The main 

problem remains that of detection and classification, for as 

soon as a submarine is reliably tracked, the available weaponry, 

P^^ffuularly those which would be employed in a nuclear conflict, 

can destroy it. In short, what was needed was a massive effort 

combining heterogeneous naval forces and representing "a case 

172 

of assembling quantity to counter quality.” 

Despite the considerable research and development efforts 

i 

to employ the other physical fields in submarine detection such as 
thermal, electromagnetic, hydrodynamic, turbulent, radioactive, 
tne acoustic field continues to be most widely used. Shore 

based ASW aircraft have been charged with the initial detection 

I 

of submarines in most of the remote areas. The concept of the 
I 

I 
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co.T,Mn=d, systematic omploymoat of all existing f 

oxistins forces and 

means for ASW has been adon+«^ 

; " «Jor prlncip;e.l73 

Correspoadingly, all three maic ^ 

, iJiajor types of ASV/ forces 

suhmariues, aviation and surface ships, „ore improved 

particularly durin, the second half of the lOsOs when new 

Of submarines, new and -improved versions of lon.-ran.e 

: — - - Classes Of surface ships t ' 

.. . uij.ace ships entered 

C service. The Soviet Navy considers the new .Moskva-class 
-cruiser with helicopters aboard, in commission sine; lOST 
as a fundamentally new ASW ship to firht , 

tc.ote areas...^^‘* ^ submarines in thj 

a sophisticated combination -of detection s 

weapons system is at present d f ■ -t . ' " 

^ Soviet ASW 

ship and probably one of the best if „ot u 
... ' ^ best, ASV/ surface 

ship in the V/orld. But th-ic i 

this does not mean that Moskva meets 

^ e requirements imposed upon ASW by nuclear submarines, 
>articularly the Polaris type, and. it. is hardly possible that 

--- - 30^ 

oskvalir"^ an (where the ship has been employe, 

certain marginal anti-Polaris capability, m 
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^^^i!°E 2 koy^bon^ No. lo, igyo, pp . 13.23- . 

^Mo£ 3 ^_ Sbornik .No. 11 , 1571. 



addition, this type of ship might be deployed to provide the 
ASW capability of a task force undenvay or during ,^a fleet 
operation assuring deployment of the submarines. * 

As is the case with any major navy in the world, the 
problems associated with the anti-submarine warfare have become, 
during the decade of the 1960s, one of the majdr preoccupations 
of the Soviet Navy, and a combination of forces have been 

under development. Moreover, ASW was a factor necessitating 

* 
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the forward deployment of the Soviet Navy forces. 

The new tasks of the navy and the new armament of its forces 
generated the necessity for the revision of theoretical 
principles of the naval art. There was an initial application 
in the late 1950s of the first types of new armament and ships 
to the "provisions of the operational art and tactics", but as 
the latter were based on past experience, it was of relatively 
short duration. The Soviets most likely realized that the 
existing theory of the deployment of naval forces (with the 
exception of submarines) was a naval variant of the Maginot 

i 

Line, while the capability of their opponents could produce 
the effect similar to Ludendorf's maneuver. But this v/as just 
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Vice-Admiral A. Sorokin and Capt. V. Krasnov, Anti- 
Submarine Defense, Nauka i zhizn' (Science and Life), No. 1, 
1972, pp, 4S-55. 
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ono „o.-o p.oof that histor, toachos what should ho avoided 
tathor than what ,.ust ho done, and a prolousod debate and a 
Vigorous search for "new, original and extro.oly effective ' 
nethods for conducting the armed struggle with a powerful 
enemy at sea” was needed. 

The debates, initiated in .the early 1960s, continued for 
several years and resulted in a considerable revision of the' 
naval art and a reexamination of naval missions. The content 
of such well known principles as concentration, cooperation, • 
and maneuver was adjusted to the new conditions of missilQ- 

Accordingly, it was claimed that concentration 
Should bo achieved not by concentration of weapon carriers 
(ships, submarines, aircraft) but by the concentration of 
lire through the manuever of trojectories . The power of the force 
Should be achieved not by the number of missiles fired, but by 
the yield of the nuclear warheads used. 
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S. Gorshkov in Morsicoy Sbornik No.' 2, 1967, p. 17. 



Stalbo artioir"or® by Rear Admiral K. A. 

articles writt<=>n a , ihe most important were 

3, 1961 pr ll bisyutln, Morskoy Sbornik 

4 1961 ' 22, Rear Acimiral V. Sysoev, Morskoy Sbo-ruik 

"Some 'questions '°y Admiral Yu. i^itoloyev, 

No. 2, 1966, pp! 27-34“ contemporary War", ilorskoy 



While recognizing the desirnbility of cooporntion 



between homogeneous forces at the tactical level , ^ the cooperation 
of heterogeneous forces has not been considered necessarily 
obligatory and in certain cases not even desirable. It 
was claimed that the power of nuclear warheads permits the 
solution of various tasks independently by a limited number 
of homogeneous carriers. Cooperation on the operational 
level, under the condition that the vital principle "nobody 
waits for anybody" be observed^ v/as found desirable and necessary. 

A high degree of operational and strategic cooperation among 

* 

various Soviet fleets was found obligatory. 

Under certain conditions of Cwmb:;..*:, .-a.rauva-r v/as also 
found of limited value; hence, the maneuvering of forces could 
often be replaced by the maneuvering of trojectories thaiiks 
to the increased range of missiles. The role of the various 
naval missions has been also revised. For example, such a 
traditional mission bf the Soviet Navy as the sapport of the 
maritime flank of the army has been reduced in importance and 
has acquired a different meaning, to include the situation when 
the navy has to exclude an attack from the sea by the enemy's 
naval forces. In short, when supporting the Army, the Navy 
would be involved in purely naval operations far from the 
shore and therefore the Army "will not see the naval units 
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LnvolV'.H] ill its support" 
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i The importance of action against sea linos of 

comuuications was said to be diminished, although the necessity 
to be ready for such action under certain conditions was 
stressed. A new approach was taken in regard to amphibious 
operations. Previous claims- that the role of amphibious 

5 operations in a nuclear war has diminished was dropped, and the 

\ 

uecessity to have specialized forces appropriately equipped 
and supported, emphasized. In this regard, the first edition 
Mi^A~tary Strategy , 1962, which negated the role of amphibious 
operations conducted by the Navy, was strongly attacked by a 
leading Soviet admiral for such an oversight . Admiral 
Alafuzov strongly critized px-actically the whole treatment 
of naval matters by the authors of Military Strategy , but he was 
in complete agreement with the authors in their recognition 

of an "independent type of strategic operations conducted by 

i 

the Navy" and the potentially decisive importance of naval j 

t 

forces in local wars . | 

/ • i ' 

The overwhelming importance of nuclear strikes launched 




Panteleyev, 



p. 31. 
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Admiral V. 
:llj-litary Strategy" , 



A. Alafuzov " On the Appeara nce of the V/oi'k, 
Morskoy Gbornik , January 19^, pp. 33-96. 
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by naval forces against enemy territory lias been constantly 
emphasized.- While recognizing the diminishing role of the main 

I 

force in combating the enemy naval counterpart, that role 

has been found even more important for the remaining naval 

forces, because of the enemy's ability to launch strategic 

strikes against Soviet territory and hence the .necessity for 

180 

the Soviet Navy to prevent it. In this respect, combating 

enemy ballistic missile nuclear submarines and attack aircraft 
carriers was found to be of utmost importance for the reasons 
previously discussed, and the necessity for forward deployment 
of naval forces, recognized. ' 

Continuing to recognize submarines' and naval aviation 
as the main striking forces of the Navy, the Soviets developed 
renewed interest in surface ships equipped with new armament, 
particularly for air defense, and capable of operating without 
air cover in remote areas. It was emphasized that the new 
ships armed with SAM ■complexes and automated rapid-fire guns 
would shift the previously extremely unfavorable odds between the 
ship's PVO and attacking aircraft in favor of the former. As 
a matter of fact, the necessity for the air defense systems to 
combat enemy weapons, i.e. missiles, and not only carriers, i.e. 
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Admiral N. M. Kharlamov, "Trends in Naval Development", 
Morskoy Sbornik No. 1, 1966, pp. 31-36. 
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aircraft, was stressed as predominant. The necessity and 

the possibility for even small surface ships to have a reliable 

» 

air defense in the form of compact SAMs was emphasized. * It 
is remarkable how closely these theoretical conclusions were 
carried on into practice by the consequent development of the 
Soviet Navy. On the other hand, it can be assumed that v;hen 
these theoretical articles were v;ritten, the decision to build 
corresponding forces had already been made, and the articles 
were just preparing the Navy for such forces and were stimulating 
the development of tactics for their deployment. 

Now we shall briefly examine the development of various 
forces of the Soviet Navy after the mid-1950 decision. 

181 

Rear Admiral V. Sysoev and Captain V. Smirnov, .'^.ntl-Air 
Defense of Formations of Surface Ships , Morskoy Sbornik No. 3, 
1966, pp. 32-38. 
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Development of Forces 



Submarines ^ 

As was noted previously, Soviet naval construction* started 

in the late twenties^ with submarines. In spite of considerable 

economic and particularly industrial difficulties, the serial 

construction of L, Shch , M, S, P, and K classes of submarines 

was mastered in the decade of the 1930s. Particularly productive 

was the year 1936, when the Soviet shipbuilding industry 

% 

delivered to the navy the largest number of submarines. The 

tempo of submarine construction was such that, once in the 

summer of 1936, the Soviet Navy commissioned a whole brigade' 

182 

of submarines (6 to 8 units) . The develop.ment and alleged 

construction of submarines with closed-cycle engines was started 

183 

prior to World War II. During the decade of the 1930s, the 
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G. M.- Trusov, Podvodnye Lodki v Russkom i Sovetskom Flote 
(Submarines in the Russian and the Soviet Navy, 2nd Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Shipbuilding Industry Publishing House, 

1963, pp. 440; See also Captain 1st Rank V. S. Bakov, "History 
of Soviet Submarines", Horskoy Sbornik No. 11, 1964, pp. 90-93; 
and Rear Admiral M. A. Rudnitskiy, "Soviet Subraarines" , Morskoy 
Sbornik , No. 7, 1967, pp. 29-34. 

1 9 "^ 

G. M. Trusov, p. 338. Except for the source, no 
confi relation or denial concerning the closed-cycle Soviet submarines 
during pre-V/orld V/ar II period could be found. However, during the 
first three post-war years, an intensive test of closed-cycle 
submarine No. 401 was conducted in the Baltic. This, however, co'uld 
be x’esult of Soviet knowledge of work by the German designer 
Vi’alther . 
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Soviet shipbuilding industry delivered 206 submarines to the 
Soviet Navy and 52 more were commissioned during "fhe war.^®^ 

The V/orld War II experience of foreign and Soviet * 
submarine operations were carefully studied in the Soviet 
Union. As a result it became clear that submarines were in 
need of serious improvement in greater range aAd submerged 

1 o c 

speed, submerged depths and in secrecy. During the second 

half of the 1940s, the Soviet Union constructed a considerable . 
number of small modernized iM-class submarines, while maintaining ,- 
basically the submarine fleet of pre-war construction. However, 
starting with end of the 1940s, a new series of submarines of 
improved quality, the W-class (Project GiJ) and 2r-class (Project 
611), were built. The diesel-pov/ered W-class submarine was 
originally produced as an attack submarine armed with torpedoes 



^^"^ Morskoy Sbornik No. 9, 1971, p. 29 
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See for example L. M. Yeremeyev and A. P. Shergin, 

"The Submarines of the Foreign Fleets- in V/orld Vfar II. Operational 
and Statistical Materials Based on the Experience of World War 
II ( Podvodnyye lodki inostrannykh flotov vo vtoroy mirovoy voyne ♦ 
Operativno-statisticheskiye materialy po opytu vtoroy mirovoy 
voyny) (Voyenizdat, 1962); I. S. Isakov and L. M. Yeremeyev, 
"Transport Operations of Submarines" ( Transportnaya deyatel *nost * 
podvodnykh lodok ) (Voyenizdat, 1959); S. A. Sherr, "Warships of the 
Sea Depths", ( Korabli morskikh glubin) (3rd ed., revised and 
enlarged, Voyenizdat, 1964); The lead article of Pravda of 
10 July 1942, "Submarine Fleet — Pride of the Soviet People" 
(Podvodniy flot — gordost* sovetskogo naroda) . 
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•and cauippecl witli dock-inountod guns which wore la.ter reraovod. 

Close to 200 units were built altogether; many were transferred 

I 

to other couxitries but most, although aging, still remain in 

commission in the Soviet Navy. As is the case with all Soviet 

torpedo submarines, the W-class is capable of • minelaying. 

Through various types of changes a true family of classes has 

emerged from the W-class. Apart from various conning tov/er 

shapes (of which there are at least five) , the most important 

% 

modifications of the W-class were in 1956 or 1957, when the 

first submarine of that class was converted into a guided-missile 

submarine. An erectable cylindrical housing for a guided 

missile was installed on the upper deck, and the new class 

186 

received the NATO designation of W single-cylinder class. 

In 1958-1959 several other IV-class submarines were outfitted 
with twin launchers lor guided missiles, resulting in the 
socalled Twin-Cylinder-class guided missile submarines. Another 
major conversion of W-class submarine produced the Long Bin class, 

a guided missi,le submarine carrying four missiles in its modified 

' ‘ 

tower. A few units were converted to radar early waring submarines 
designated the Canvas Bag class. | 

I 

— — I 
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Siegfried Breyer, Dio Sov/ jetischen U-Boote der "W"- 
Klass als Typfamilie (The Soviet Sub’marines of the V/-Ciass as 
a Family of Classes), Soldat Und Technik , No. 1, 1971, pp. 10-15. 
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The Z-class diesel powei*ed submarine, of which a few 
dozen units were built, was originally built as an ocean going 
long-range torpedo attack submarine. Although several modifications 
of this class are known, the most important was a conversion 
to ballistic missile submarines known as the Z-5 class. It 
was undoubtedly a modified Z-class submarine ffom which the 
first surface launching of a, ballistic missile occurred in 
September 1955, Somewhat later, between 1956 and 1957, several 
units, each carrying a pair of surface-launched Sark ballistic 

T 87 

missiles with a range of 300-350 nautical miles, were produced. 

Starting in 1954 a few dozen diesel powered, closed-cycle 
propulsion system submarines, Q-class (Project 615) were built. 

This small (around 700 tons displacement) short-range submarine 
was intended primarily for anti-submarine warfare and carries 
four bow— mounted torpedo tubes. The closed— cycle propulsion 
system, at least during the first three to four years of operation, 
was less than satisfactory and dangerous to operate. 

The second half of the 1950s and the beginning of the 
1960s produced considerable changes in Soviet submarine 
construction. In contrast to the first post-Viorld-^^ar-II decade. 

Com. Robert D. Wells, USN, The Soviet Submarine 
Force, U. S. Naval Institute Proceeding s, August 1971, and S. 

Bi’cyer, None and modernisierte Kriegsschif f typen, der Sowje t— 

Flotto . (New and Modernized 'Warship Classes of the Soviet Navy) , 
Soldat und Tcchnik, No. 11-, 1970, pp . 62S-635. . 



when, despite oonsidornble qualitative in-.provc.ments in the 
W, Z, and Q classes, emphasis was still on quantity, the second 
generation of post-war Soviet Soviet submarines was marked ^ 
by drastic qualitative changes, both in boats performance and'^' 
the armament systems installed. Recognizing the considerable 
improvements in conventionally powered submarines, the two most 
important factors were the beginning of construction of nuclear 
powered submarines and the wide introduction of both ballistic 
and guided missiles. Construction of nuclear powered submarines 
which w.as initiated in 1953 on an experimental basis, was“ 
authorized sometime in late 1955 or early 1956. It w.as obviously 
part of a program which visualized the construction of nuclear 
powered torpedo attack N-olass and ballistic missile H-class 
submarines. A nuclear warhead lor torpedoes was successfully 
tested in 1957. Conventionally-powered ballistic missile 
0-class and torpedo attack P-class submarines were built 
Simultaneously. Later the program was augmented and the 
construction of diesel-powered torpedo attack R-olasssubmarlnes, 
nuclear powered guided missile E-olass, and diesel powered 
o'uided missile J-class, submarines was authorized. It should 
be noted that the Soviets first built ballistic missile 

rines (G and II classes) , and two or three years later, they 
built cruise missile submarines { J and E classes) , after the 
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concept has boon tested on V/-class conversions. Technoloj^ical 

, problems, possibly associated with the development; submarine 

launch cruise missile system, notwithstanding, the strategic 

importance attached to the ballistic missile submarines armed 

even with a short range (originally 350 n.m.) missiles is obvious. 

Construction of conventionally powered o6eangoing torpedo 

attack F-class submarines displacing over 2,000 tons (submerged) 

and carrying 20-24 torpedos started in 1956. The submarines of 

« 

which 45 units were built have been assigned ASW and anti-shipping,^ 
role. 

Between 1958 and 1961 about 20 conventionally-powered' 

medium-range R-class torpedo submarines wore built. As an 

improved V/-class design, the R-class most likely has been used 

188 

primarily for ASW. 

Nuclear powered N-class hunter-killer and attack submarines 
wei'e built about 1957 and the early 1960s. More than a dozen 
units v/ere constructed, making the N-class the first Soviet 
nuclear powered submarine to be produced in series. 

Coiiventionally-powered ballistic-missile G-class 
submarines were constructed during approximately the same period 

ISSpor characteristics of Soviet submarines see Jane ' s 
Fighting Ships . 1971-1972 and earlier editions; U.S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings , August 1971; Soldat und Technik No. 7, 
i960, pp. 376-382; Congressional Records July 1, 1971, pp. 

E-6360 - E6886. 
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the X-class. Ori{jinally ax'raed with three surface-launched 
SS-N-4 Sark ballistic missiles (350 mautical mile range) , many, 

k 

if not all, G-class submarines were later refitted with three 
underwater launched SS-N-5 Sark ballistic missiles (650 nautical 
aile range) . Close to two dozen units were built. 

Nuclear-powered ballistic-missile H-class submarines 
were constructed during approximately the same period as the 
N and G classes, and were originally' outfitted with the same 
Sark missiles as the G-class (a variant known as the H-1) . 

Later, H-2 class submarines carrying three Serb missiles -wei’e 
produced. Less than a dozen H-class units were built. 

During the last two days of February- 1972, a US Navy 
plane spotted a disabled Soviet nuclear H-class submarine 
surfaced about 600 miles northeast of Newfoundland. A photo 
appearing in the Washington Post shows an unusally long sail 
with five or six hatches clearly visible on the top of the sail. 
This would represent a third modification of the class and would 
be designated H-3. The type of missile carried by these 
submarines, conversion of v/hich was said to have been accomplished 
just a few years ago, is the object of conjecture. 

After the engineering feasibility of submarine launched 
cruise missiles had been tested and approved by the convex-sion of 
a few W-class submarines, the Soviet Union in 1960 or 1961 
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initiated the oonsti-uctlon of a ne™ type of nuclear-powered 
guided-missile submarine, the E-l-class, which carries six 
Shaddock surface-to-surface cruise missiles with a range ’of 
between 300 and 400 nautical miles In 1962, the construction 
of E-2-class submarines each carrying eight Shaddock missiles 
and a number of torpedoes was initiated. A total of about 
30 E-class submarines were built. 

Practically simultaneously with E-class was initiated 
the construction of the conventionally-powered guided-missile 
J-class submarine. About 16 units were built, each carrying 
four Shaddock missiles. 

Similarities in basic designs of hulls and propulsion 
between nuclear powered N-class and H-class as well as between 
conventionally powered F-class and G-class are considerable, 
and testify to the Soviet utilization of basic concept designs 
and serial production methods to build a multi-purpose submarine 
fleet. Also, characteristic of Soviet naval development has 
been the practically simultaneous outfitting of the submarines 
with radically different propulsion systems with the same 
armament package (G and H, F and N, J and E) and with consequent 
modernization upon the availability of better systems. 

Utilization of existing submarines to test new concepts and 
armament systems (Z-5 for ballistic 



missiles, W— class for cruise 



missiles) has also been characteristic. 

somewhere In the mid 1960s, possibly in 1963, a new 
program for the construction of at least four, and perhaps five, 
classes of new submarines was authorized. The submarines - 
built under this program started to enter service toward the 
late 1960s, and represent a powerful addition to the Soviet 
submarine fleet designed for multiple tasks, ranging from " 
strategic deliveries of nuclear weaponry to ASW and patrol in 
coastal waters. Three out of four new known submarines are 
nuclear powered and one is conventional. The most important 
have been the Y-class ballistic missile nuclear-powered 
submarines, which is somewhat similar to the US Ethan Allen SSBH. 
They are equipped with 16 missiles which reportedly have a range 
of 1500 nautical miles. The construction of Y-B-class submarines 
which carry 16 missiles with a 2,400 - 3,000 nautical mile 
range was reported. "89 The annual rate of production originally 
estimated at 6 to 8 units was recently corrected upward, to 8 
units. By April 1971, 17 units were operational and 15 
more under construction. Even with an annual rate of construction 
of 8 units, the Soviet Navy would have more than 40 Y-olass 
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submarines by the beginning of 1974.^^° The subraarine 
' displacing over 8,000 tons (submerged) has somewhad; greater 
^ horsepower than American Polaris submarines and its submerged 
speed is reportedly close to 36 knots. 

Another new submarine which appeared in the late 1960s 
is the nuclear powered cruise missile C-class. * This fast 
submarine is armed with eight underwater launched short-range 
cruise missiles of a new generation. The range of C-cl^ss 
missiles eliminates the necessity for target acquisition by 
other sources and permits quick response based on the submarine's 
own sensors. Both an anti-shipping and an ASW capability of 
C-class submarines and the possibility of a mixed package of 

missiles, i.e. against surface ships and submarines, have to 
be assumed. 

The thii’d is the V-class nuclear-powered torpedo armed 
subraarine, the apparent successor to the aging N-class. The 
subraarine most likely' has both ASW and anti-shipping capabilities. 

The fourth new subraarine, the B-class, is conventionally 
powered and is apparently intaaded for operation in coastal 
waters. The possibility of a closed cycle propulsion plant 

beginning of 1972, Secretary Laix'd stated that 
ere are 25 operational Y-class submarines and 17 more under 
construction. Washington Post , February 16, 1972-. 






should not bo excluded. 



Presently there are 350-360 submarines in the Soviet 

i 

order of battle of which 85-90 are nuclear powered. It i's by 
far the largest and most diversified submarine fleet in the world. 
Approximately 15% of the Soviet submarines carry ballistic 
missiles. In spite of the. growing number of the Y-class SSBN’s, 
the majority of the operational units are still represented by 
the H class and G class, although the Y-class submarines are 
already carrying more missiles than the total of the others.' 

Cruise-missile submarines comprise approximately 20%"bf 
the total, and play a very important role in the Soviet concept 
of submarine operations, particularly against surface forces. 

The residual role of cruise-missile submarines against land 
targets located along the shore line and in support of amphibious 
operations should not be overlooked. 

The remaining Soviet submarines, approximately 65% of 
the total force, are torpedo attack type. Armed with long-range 
homing torpedos against surface targets and anti-submarines 

/ ' I 

torpedos, these submarines are also capable of minelaying. | A 
considerable portion of this group is undoubtedly employed in ASV/. 

Thus, in two decades of post-war submarine fleet development, 
tile Soviet Union has built several hundred boats of at least 
14 classes (W, Z, Q, F, N, II, G, R, J, E, Y, C, V, B) of submarines 



If the numei’ous modifications and conversions (such as Z-5, 
twin cylinder, Long Bin, Canvas Bag, H-1, H-2, G-1, G-3 , E-1, 

E-2, etc.) were added, the number of classes built would ‘exceed 
25. 

The Soviet submarines are designed to perform a multiple 
number of tasks some of which, such as cruise-missile attacks, 
are capabilities which so far are unique to the Soviet Navy. 

In addition to construction of new submarines with improved 

% 

characteristics and armament , the Soviet Navy had to solve 
another problem, that of training its submarines crews. Soviet 
submariners had to master not only new hardware in its 
qualitatively different performance (speed, depths, armament) 
but during the decade of 1950s they had to cross the psychological 
barrier of cruise duration. As has been openly admitted by the 
Soviets, during the decade of 1950s "the technology was basically 
ready for long cruises, but the men turned out to be insufficiently 
ready psychologically". Submarine commanders in making off-shore 
cruises light heartedly run down their batteries on a simple 
maneuver, navigators lost their skill in celestial navigation, 
and the proximity of the bases had an effect on the careless 
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Good examples are provided in an article by Rear Admiral 
A. Gontayev, "The Path to the Ocean", Morskoy Sbornik No. 10. 

1971, pp. 47-52. 
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attitude toward fuel consumption. Such deficiencies in training 

wex'e basically overcome during the decade of the 1950s when 

considerable emphasis was placed on not only prolonged cruises, 

but snorkeling technirue. The task was set to stay on snorkel 

days and weeks and to cover thousands of miles. 

Arctic and under-the-ice navigation of Soviet nuclear 

powered submarines assumed importance immediately after 

commissioning of first SSBN. During the 22nd Party Congress 

% 

(23 October 1961) it was reported that Soviet missile submarines 
had mastered under-the-ice navigation and could reliably reach 
their launching position. In July 1962 the nuclear powered 
submarine Leninskiy Komsomol made a voyage to the North Pole. 

On 29 September 1963 another Soviet nuclear powered submarine 
surfaced exactly at the North Pole and hoisted the flag of the 
Soviet Union and the flag of the Navy there. N-class 

submarines, and their cruises were undoubtedly generated by ASW 
interest. A claim was made that "underwater combat, including 

combat under the Arctic ice is becoming an imminently practical 
matter". 
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Pravda , 24 October 1961. 
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Morskoy Sbornik Mo. 2, 1964, pp. 30-31. ‘ ' 
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Collection of articles, Podvodniki (Submariners') . 

Moscow, 1962, p. 97 . ! ' 
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During the first Quarter of 1966, a group of nucloar-po^.ered 
I missile submarines under the command of Rear Admiral A. I. 

• I 

Sorokin made a submerged cruise around the world; in 45 days 
I the submarines covered almost 25,000 miles without once surfacing . 1^5 
Soviet submarines are now often observed at various remote areas 
- of the world ocean, and reports on very prolonged cruises of 
some of them are common phenomena. It appears that the praise 
heaped on them by the Russian media is well deserved. 

% 

Soviet submarine development during the post V/orld \la.r II 
period, and especially since the mid 1950s, seems to testify 
to an acute awareness, even, a conviction, of the Soviets that 
the balance between surface ships and submarines has shifted 
in favor of the latter.^®® The size of the Soviet submarine 
fleet, the multiplicity of missions and tasks, the variety of 
submarine types and armament packages all make it a major threat 
in practically any confrontation. Further technological progress 
would seem to benefit* submarines even more than other naval 
forces, and the gap between ASW forces and submarines, despite 
the consider-able progress of both, would be widened in the 

(Military Historical Journal), No. 7, 1970 p 31* 
and Morskoy Sbornik No. 9, 1971, p. 29. > • > 
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For an interesting discussion of this problem see 
au Cohen, "The Erosion of Surface Naval Power", Foreicrn 
H£ad£s, January 1971, pp. 330-341. ' ^ 



foreseeable future even more in favor of submarines. Even a 
major breakthrough in ASW, and it would to come in the problem 

I 

of detection first of all, would not nullify the many advantages 
possessed by the submarines, which are benefitting from 
technological progress much more than their hunters. This 
fact seems to be well understood in the Soviet JJnion and the 
further development and sophistication of their submarine 
forces is proof to it. 

% 

Recognizing the fact that they do not possess either a 
monopoly on technology nor are they necessarily far ahead 'in 
its application to submarine construction, the Soviet Navy has 
maintained a respectable number of boats in commission, obviously 
utilizing the advantage of numbers. In this respect, it is 
inter-esting to note not only the Soviet Navy’s maintenance of a 
considerable number and an even larger percentage of conventionally 
powered submarines, but their continued construction. For 
certain tasks and regions there is no pressing need for nuclear 

submarines. A number of tasks, including ASW in areas where 

/ j 

enemy anti-submarine surface and air forces can be reliabljr 

excluded or their effectiveness greatly reduced, protection of 

i 

convoys in restricted areas and coastal patrols can still 
successfully be performed by conventionally pov/ered submarines. 

The moderate consumption of energy required for such tasks ! 

'• / 

/ 
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coupled with the increased capacities of batteries, not to 
mention closed-cycle engines, permit their presence in the patrol 
area for a considerable time. The cost of conventional * 
submarines compared with nuclear powered is considerably lower, 
several conventional boats can be constructed for the price 
of one nuclear powered submarine. • 

Greater emphasis on the forv/ard deployment of Soviet naval 
forces should force them to increase the ratio of nuclear 
submarines, but this does not mean the gradual elimination of 
conventional submarines for the immediate future. The fact 
that the Soviet submarine construction program presently 
underway initiated an obvious reevaluation of their submarine 
force requirements for the current decade seems to warrant such 
a conclusion. 

While it is relatively safe to predict that current and 
future submarines will be quieter and deeper-diving than their 
predecessors, speed is another matter. While certainly needed 

I 

and beneficial, for the attack submarines (both torpedo and 'cruise 

/' , ! 

missiles) , it might not be essential (especially under optimum 

selection of propulsion plants and tasks) for other types, | 

’ i 

I 

including some hunter-killer submarines. The first generation 

i 

i 

of Soviet nuclear submarines, particularly the first mass j 

I 

produced M-class, is credited with a submerged speed of 25 to 

r / 
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30 knots. Even at 25 knots they are faster than the early US 
nuclear submarines. Hoi^ever, there is a price ;Eor speed, 
and most Soviet nuclear submarines are reported to be noisier 
than their American counterparts. 



The practically simultaneous construction of 3 (N, H, E) 
classes of nuclear submarines in the late 1950s* and early 1960s 
and of 4 conventional (F , G, J, R) classes seems to testify to 
the Soviet confidence in the existing technology and that the 
time from 1953 to 1957-1958 had not been wasted. Soviet 
nuclear submarines of the second generation built since the 
mid 1960s have even better characteristics. In that regard ' 
Admiral Kickover stated, "From what we* have been -able to learn 
during the past year, the Soviets have attained equality in a 
number of these characteristics (weapons, speed, depth, sonar, 
quietness, and crew performance) and superiority in some".^^^ 

It was reported that the number of submarines launched 
per year with the initiation of construction of more sophisticated 
boats appeared to have dropped, but a one-shift annual capacity to 
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Norman Polmar, "Soviet Navy Pulls Even in Nuclear 
Sub Might", Washington Post , October 4, 1970, pp. D1 and B4; 
Izvestiya , October 9, 1971, claiming the existence of "quite a 
few" nuclear powered Soviet submarines had also called them the 
fastest in the woi'ld. 



^^ ^'/ashington Post . October 4, 1970. 
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Due to 



built up to 20 nuclear powered submarines exists. 
the retirement of older classes of submarines built in great 
number, the total Soviet submarine order of battle might 'decline 
to 250-300, but numerically they would still be far ahead of 
any other navy in the world and greater even than the combined 
submarine force of NATO. In overall balance, fhe present 
potentials of Soviet submarine force are considerably greate~r 

compared with that of a decade ago, a trend most likely to 
continue. 

Surface Ships 

At the time of fateful decision of the mid 1950s 
concerning the development of the Soviet Navy which emphasized 
the submarine - aviation nature of its main striking forces, 
the complex problem associated with surface ships (i.e. does 
the modern navy need surface ships and if so what kind; what 
missions should be assigned them,. and what place in general 
should they occupy in the navy) remained to a large degree 
unsolved. Two aspects of the problem should be emphasized. 

The first is connected with the role of surface ships, especially 
capital ships, as the main strike forces of the navy. By 
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Naval Institute Proceedings . August 1971, pp. 60-62. 
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delegating this role to the submarine and naval aviation, the 
decision automatically solved this aspect of the problem. 

The Soviets arrived at this decision through a careful examination 
of the past, present, and future role of capital ships in a big 
war. The big, world war of the future was seen only as a 
nuclear one. Past experience had been projected into the 
future, and the fate of battleships compared with the aircraft 
carriers. The continuing preoccupation of Western navies, 
particularly the American, with aircraft carriers, was compared 
with the outdated Japanese approach during the preparation and 
execution of attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. It' 
has been claimed by the Soviet specialists, including leading 
admirals, that the Pearl Harbor attack aimed mainly against 
American battleships, viewed by the Japanese as a main striking 
force, and launched not by the Japanese battleships but by 
aircraft carriers, which then were viewed as supporting forces. 

Was a major mistake demonstrating an absence of foresight and 
dialectical considerations on the part of the Japanese naval 
command. It was concluded that, as the era of battleships was 
replaced by the ora of aircraft carriers during World War II 
and the first post-war decade, the role of the latter as a main 
strike force is on the decline and the future belongs to the 
submarine-aviation forces armed with missiles as their main 
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arnia.niGnt. It should be x'epeated that all these considerations 
are applied by the Soviets only in respect to the .large war, 
the nuclear war, and to attack aircraft carriers, (CVA) . ' In 
relation to the small local wars where major powers are not 
opposing each other and which are conducted with conventional 
armament, the continued role of attack aircraft carriers has 
never been questioned. If one separates the propagandistic 
rhetoric concerning the underdeveloped and small countries' 
lack of modern means of armed conflict to repel the attackers, 
the attack carrier role as the main naval force in such wars 
has been recognized by the Soviets. It should be also stressed 
that at the time of rejection of attack aircraft carriers as 
the main striking force, the Soviet Navy had neither a single 
carrier in commission nor any experience on hov/ to build or 
operate them. The economic and technological feasibility to 
build aircraft carriers were clearly present in the mid 1950s, 

but it would require Y to 8 years before the first group of 

’ 

those ships and the aircraft for them would be developed, built, 

/ ' ! 

/ ' 

and initial operation experience acquired. However, the early 
and mid 1960s were seen by the Soviets as a period when various 
sophisticated missiles tipped with nuclear warheads would 
dominate the naval armament and, coupled v/ith greatly improved 
electronics and means of reconnaissance, a huge aircraft carrier 



would have no chance to survive an attack against her. The 
tragic experience with the battleship Novorossiysk, formerly 
the Italian Guilio Cesare, sunk by a conventional World V/ar II 
mine with the loss of over 600 men in the middle of Sevastopol 
Harbor in October 1955^ soon after expensive modernization, was 
a painful example in the minds of the Soviet leadership of how 
easy a large ship can be sunk. The loss of Novorossiysk was' 
a hard blow to the Soviet Navy, and it gave to its opponents 
one more argument on how vulnerable ships are. 

The second aspect of the above problem dealing with other 
classes of surface ships was resolved differently. It has always 
been well understood in the Soviet : IJni< 2 n,. in; spite of some 
loud pronouncements in favor of submarines and aviation, that 
surface ships of various displacement acting independently or 
in cooperation with other combat arms of the navy are irreplaceable 
for a variety of missions. Because of the changing conditions 
under which those missions would-.he accomplished, the. problem 
arose of the compatibility of armament and the tasks to be 
solved. The majority of the surface combatants of the Soviet 
Navy during the second half of the 1950s were, owing to the 
nature of their opponent and by the type of their armament, 
ill suited for their assigned missions. Moreover, the missions 
themselves had been gradually changing, and a degree of 

/ ■ . 

/ 
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uncertainty about them most likely existed toward the end of 

the 1950s. In this respect, Khrushchev’s denigrating remarks 

about surface ships made during his trips to England in 1956 and 

to the United States in 1959 were aimed at large conventionally 

armed ships, Svedlov-class cruisers included, and obviously did 

not mean the negation of the surface ship’s role, particularly 

in the future. The construction of surface ships has never' 

ceased in the Soviet Union. The greater or lesser intensity of 

% 

construction during the second half of the 1950s and beginning 
of the 1960s can easily be explained by the availability of 
the armament, uncertainty in the regard of operational concept 
due to changing requirements, and the search for an optimum 
armament package . 

What is unmistakenly clear was the Soviet decision in late 
1950s to concentrate practically exclusively on the missile 
armament of the surface ships. This truly revolutionary concept 
did not compete with but rather supplemented, in a variety of 
ways, the Soviet main naval striking forces, submarines and 
naval aviation. The Soviets became convinced that missile 
ships of any displacement, including missile boats, can 
successfully engage any surface ship at sea as soon as it comes 
within the range of their missiles and that many advantages 
previously enjoyed by large-displacement • ships armed with 
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conventional weapons 
ships. Not all miss 



have been nullified by the raissilo-armo 
ile ships built by the Soviets in last 

I 



d 



fifteen years turned out to be unruestionable successes.’ The 

» 

first few classes were built on the basis of old operational 
concepts and did not produce drastic nualitative improvements 
in the Soviet surface forces. However, the great majority of 
the newly created ships had been laying down the foundation 'for 
the qualitatively new surface fleet forces which started to 

V 

I emerge toward the end of the 1960s. Moreover, Soviet missile 
ships have started to produce corresponding, but unfortuna'tely 
belated, reactions in the Western navies. It took a relatively 
amor (compared with the potential of missile ships) engagement, 
the sinking of the Israeli destroyer, Elath by the Egyptian 
Navy using Soviet built missile boats, to speed up the process 



of the realization that to measurethe naval strength of a country, 
and sea power in general, by the number of stacks above the 
surface and the amount of smoke they are producing is to live 

I 

dangerously in^ the past and to overlook the present, and ,1 
©specially future, realities. 1 



•The immediate result of the mid 1950 decision was the 
cancellation of further construction of Sverdlov-ciass cruisers 
I (out of 20 ships laid down only 14 wore completed), and the 
iS^adual reauction of Xotlin-class destroyer construction. 
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The Sverdlov class was the last conventionally anned cruiser 
ouilt by the Soviets. ^Vhile continuing the construction of 
3 kory~class destroyers, 71 units of which were built dui’ing 
the 1943-1952 period, a single unit of the first Soviet 
*lush— deck destroyer of the Tallin— class (Neustrashiiuyi) was 
)uilt and tested during the 1950-1952 period. .'The class was 
lever put into serial production, but served as a prototype" 

I 

:or a large family of hulls, the Kotlin, Kildin, and Krupnyi 

•lasses and their modifications. It was found necessary to 
I _ 

:orrect the design by augmenting the anti-aii'craf t armament and 
•educing the displacement. The resulting Kotlin-class destroyer 
as put into serial production in 1952, and about two dozen 
nits were built. The Kotlin class turned out to be the last 
onventionally armed destroyer built by the Soviets. 

After construction of 6 to 8 units of the 1,900-ton 
ola-class destroyer escort, production was switched in 1952 
,0 the somewhat reduced tonnage (1,600 tons) and armament 
3 100 mm guns instead of 4) of the Riga-class, of which close 
o 50 units were built. The further development of this type of 
hip by the Soviet Navy resulted in a stronger tendency toward 
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Morskoy Sbornik No. 12, 1966, pp. 16-21; No. 3, 1967, 
p. 18-22; and Jane ' s , 1971-1972 edition. 
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SW ship. The construction of the Petya clas.s in the late 
is and early lOGOs in two luodiXic.ation:; wa.s 1'o,11.ow<m 1 ])y th<j 



itructiou of the Mirka class, also in two modifications, 

t during the first half of 1960. Both classes are propelled 

ombined diesel and gas turbine propulsion plants. ^01 

i The following other conventionally armed Soviet ships should 

nntioned: PT-boats of the P-6, P-8, and Shershen classes; 

sweepers of the T-43, T-58, Yurka and Vanya classes; a 

% 

tjr of classes of patrol boats, auxiliary ships, and support 

p. The total number of all' these types and classes runs 

202 

1 into the many hundreefeof units. 

Toward the spring of 1958 tke first Soviet missile-armed 
E.ce ship, the Kildin-class destroyer built on the basis 
islightly modified Kotlin-class hull and equipped with one 
3her for the Strela surface-to-surface guided missile, was 
1. Four units were built. From 1958 to 1960, 8 units of 
rupny-class surf ace-to-surf ace -guided-missile destroyers 
■ped with two launchers were constructed. The construction 
-e two classes might be viewed as a classical example of 
pplication of new weaponry to an old operational concept, 

201 

See Jane’s , 1971-1972, p. 631. 
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j.or details see latest editions of Jane's Fighting Ships. 
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^,;tcr donouiiccd by Gors!\hov . As both ships had or 4 ly conventional 
;uns for anti~aircmft defense, they wore poorly suited for 
•istant operations at sea requiring fighter support v^hicn could 
e provided only by shore-based aviation. Yet, the availability 
f missiles increases the striking power of surface units by 
00 to 150 miles - a quite respectable distance particularly 
iuportant in closed seas, v/hich would include the Mediterranean. 

a the late 1950s the Soviet Navy developed the Komar-class 

% 

issile boats armed with two short-range (about 20 miles) 
tyx cruise missiles. In the early sixties, Osa-class missile 
Dats armed with four Styx missiles were built. Three 
edifications of the Osa are known.- 

During the decade of 1960, the Soviet Navy was reinforced 
iLtn variety of missile armed ships. Four Kynda— class guided 
Issile cruisers were built between 1960 and 1964. The Kynda 
IS the first surface ship armed v/ith both surface-to-surface 
;iaddock missiles (2quadruple launchers) and surface-to-air 
•)a missiles (one twin launcher) Additional armament includes 
. (2 tv/in) 76-mm guns, 6 (2 triple) ASV/ torpedo tubes and 2 
li-barreled ASV/ rocket launchers. There is a helicopter platform 
•I the stern. Construction of the Kashin-class guided-missile 
:^:stroyer, which the Soviets call a large ASW ship, also started 
the early sixties A- total of sixteen units have been built 



so far. The Kashia class is ar.-nod with 2 (twiii GOA) surfaco- 
to-air-(SAM) missile launchers, 4 (2 twin) 76 mm (juns, 4 ASV/ 
rocket launchers and ASW torpedo tubes. The Kashin was the • 
world’s first gas-turbine-propelled ship of its size. 

I As a result of the Soviet concern for the anti-aircraft 
defense of their surface units, certain classes of ships were 
converted during the decade of 1960s and armed with surface-to-air 
aissiles (SA.M). Dzerzhinskiy , a Sverdlov-class cruiser, was 
converted around 1960-1961. The third 152-mm triple gun turret 
vas removed and in its place installed a twin SA24 launcher for 
iuide-line missiles, used by the Soviet air defense troops. ' 
.ong-range but heavy missiles did not prove to be well suited 
.or naval purposes, and the experiment did not continue, 
luring the 1962-1968 period a number of Kotlin-class destroyers 
"ere converted into SAM ships. One surface-to-air missile 
auncher was installed instead of the main twin 130 mm tureet. 

During the second half of the 1960s at least three ’ ' 

I 

rupnyi-class ships were armed with SAM launchers instead of 

u . . / i ' 

he originally installed surface-to-surface launchers, and i 

ere given the NATO designation of Kanin class. i 

] 

In the mid 1960s a new class of Soviet guided missile ^ 

i 

ruisers, the Kresta, emerged, and a total of 4 units were 

I 

i 

^.'upleted. The ships’ armament includes everything except 



/ 



allistic missiles: 2 twin Shaddock sax'f ace- to-svirf aco missile 

aunchex's, 2 twin Goa SAM launchers, four 57 mm (two twin) 

* I 

ati-aircraft guns, 4 ASW x'ocket launchers (2 12-barrel an^d 
6-barrel) , and 10 torpedo tubes (2 cuintuple) . The ship 
Iso has a helicopter hangar, the first Soviet ship so equipped, 
lis 7,000-ton multi-purpose ship has no counterpart in 
ijstern navies as of the early 1970s. 

Toward the end of the 1960s at least 2 modified Kresta- 

> 

Lass ships, designated Kresta II, were built, with the following 

! — 
ranges from the Kresta I: Instead of 2 twin Shaddock 

ixrface-to-surface missile launchers, two quadruple new short- 

ange surface-to-surface missile launchers (possible suited for 

;)me long-range ASW v/eapons as well) were installed; 2 tv;in 

aunchers for GOA SAMs v;ere replaced by 2 twin launchers for 

:nv surface-to-air missiles; 8 (four twin) highly automated 

:)mm guns were added. The remaining armament is the same as 

i 

:> Kresta ^ 

i 

In 1967 the existence of a large ship variously described 

/ ■! ' 
a the Y/est as a helicopter carrier or a combination helicopter 
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For the further details on the described ships, see 
ine’s Fighting Ships , 1371-1972 ed. , pp. 615-620; and earlier 
ditions; "New and Modez’nized Ships of the Soviet Navy" are ; 
t.so described in Soldat und Technik, No. 10, 1970, pp. 566-570. 
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jjjuidcd r.;issilo cruiser was revealed. The Moskva class j 
hich two units, Moskva and Leningrad, are presently in 

I 

:ission, is designated as an anti-subaiarine cruiser in the 

204 

;et Xavy and that undoubtedly is what she is. Displacing 

>'t 13,000 tons, the ship is exceptionally v/ell arned for its 
'ose and fit with extensive electronic equipment, including 
•e-dimensional (three~D) surveillance radar (also installed 
Testa II) and variable depth sonar (VDS) , both firsts aboard - 
^et ships. The ship armament includes one tv/in . launcher for 
[missiles (which might be intended for surface-to-surface 
;iles as well) , a new Soviet weapon; 2 twin launchers for new 

I 

-3 surface-to-air missiles, 2 250-mm ASW rocket launchers, 
ubes each; four (2 twin) ASW torpedo tubes, 4 (2 twin) 

•m guns. The ship also carried about 20 XA-25 ASW’ helicopters. 
(Moskva class is the world's largest warship designed for 



r 



Towards the end of lOSOs, Soviet Navy efforts to have 



■ ip with as .small displacement as 

/ 

iment and mission resulted in the 



possible for a given j 
development of Nanuchka-class . 



Placing about 800 tons, the Nanuchka is armed v/itb six (2 triple) 
•ace-to-surface missiles, which seem to represent a new-vintage 



^^^ TPJJD , 2S July 1969. 

, / 
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,:pou. In addition, a iDhotograph published in the Soviet 

I.ss*- reveals provision for the installation of a SA:i launcher 

the existence of a retractable one) v/hich v/ould have to b'o 

j small dimensions (smaller than the GOA SAM or SA-X-3) . The 

most likely is a successor to the Osa class and is considerably 

2 ter suited for operations in. a more remote areas: 

; Soviet development of ships ^vith new propulsion principles 

i armament have accelerated during the decade of the 1960s. After. 

rensive tests in the late 1950s of hydrofoil, -gas turbine,' and 

sel propelled boats, were developed and placed in service in’ the 

1960s. Toward the end of the 1960s, there were approximately 

Dzen Pchela-class hydrofoil patrol boats. The same approach 

: been taken with Ttho air-cushion ships. At least four, obviously 

lerimontal types, one of which was armedwith a Styx-like SS.M, wore 
207 

va. One class of air-cushion boat has been used by the naval 
tntry since at least the spring of 1971.^^^ 

A greater role for ships with neiit propulsion principles 
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Krasnaya Zuezda . 6 August 1971. 
‘ ERKENNUNGSBLATTER . May 1970, p. 135. 
SudostroyoniyeN o . 2, 1969 and No. 8, 1969. 
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their conbat ca.ploy.-nont >voro theorotioally jastified by the 
jviet Navy in inid-1960 's ^ 

la Jaae 1971 a braad now Soviet missile ship, the Kr'ivak-olass, 
.tered the Atlantic via the Danish Straits after tests in the Baltic. 

:-h a displacement of only 3.500 - 3,800 tons t.he ship's ar,aament 
dados: four surface-to-surface (and probably long-range AS',',' 

e'pons as well) missile launchers; reserve space (or concealed ' 
ibw the deck) for two installations of new SA.M launchers similar ' 

>,the Nanuchka class; 4 76-, am automatic guns (2 twin turrets) • ' - . - 

ASW rockot launchers, 8 ASV/ torpedo tubes (in 2 4-tube installations) 
Krivak-class is equipped with sophisticated electronics and has 
It is obviously a multipurpose ship with a strong ASW inclination. 
IS possible that after extensive tests this class of ship will 
produced in considerable number. With no counterpart among the rest 
:he world's navies, the ship surprises with a variety of armament 
sialled on a platform of such a modest displacement 

Thus, the decade of the 1960s witnessed a gradual increase 
oviet Navy int^erest in surface ships, sophistication of thJir 
■‘ment, with practically exclusive e.mphasis on missiles as the 

209^ , , I 

•ice "Surface Ships Are Really Becomin- • 

■ice Ships , ..-lorskoy Sborai k No. 10, 1936, pp. 22-25. 

210^ • 
u nd Tec hnik No. 7, 1971 n 370 . Te ' 

>M-SS9; October lS7l'. ' p 152 ' 
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K.aia woaponi-y. A r.u-.ibor oi classes of Soviet built ships so 
ar have no equals anonj the .uajor naval povors. Many newly-built 
urfaee ships wore oeuippod with gas turbines, thereby eli.-aihating 
oiler rootis, providing more space, and provisions for the automation, 
,nd reducing maintenance- requirements. Other navies of the world 
tarted to emphasize the advantages of gas turbine propulsion towards 

le end of the 1960s; in fact, all new British surface ships will be 

. 211 . 

0 ecuipped. 

1 

Starting with the 1957 installation of an after helicopter 
patform aboard a Xotlin-class destroyer, the Soviet Navy has 
oatinued this practice which resulted in a permanent hangar for one 
two helicopters aboard Kresta-class ships. The employment of 
hlicopters by many Soviet surface ships for ASW, extended over the 
■u izon taiget detection and classification, cruise missile course 
-rxcction, relay stations and perhaps future anti-ship missile 
ifonse has represented to a large degree the light airborne 
:lti-purpose system (LAMPS) px-esently being evaluated by the US Navy.' 

Toward t.he end of the 1950s, v;hen they started to arm their 
irface units first with surface-to-surface missiles and to emp|loy 
■‘ 2 m within the framework of an already outdated operational concept. 
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Naval Institute Procoedin.gs , October 1971,' pp. ill-112. 
US Naval Institute Proceedings , December 1971, po. 27—29 
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) le ships und undei'took uppropriato rer.iGdial CLction, eruipping 
mnits, starting with the Kynda, with SAM missiles as well. 



uch as the Kashin-class) were built with predominantly 
missile armament and more were converted into SAM ships, 
a class and probably the Xrivak class represent the ships 
balanced armament, the ships which so far have not been 



rhe birth of Russian naval aviation dates ba.ck to the year 
n the first seaplanes arrived in the Black Sea Fleet. Up 
he naval aviation units were equipped primarily with foreign- 
planes. During World War I most of the aircraft were Russian 
he M-5 and M-9 designed by D. Grigorovich, the Sikorskiy-10 
I'ya Mororaets designed by I. Sikorskiy, v/ho after the 
a left Russia and continued his v/ork in the United States. 
Muromets, which was the first multi-engined aircraft w^s 
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See Admiral Kharlamov, "Ships and Their Armament", Nedelya 

?68, p. 8. 
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S. Gorshkov in Pravda, 14 February 1968. 



by any other navy. 
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Admiral S. Gorskhov v/ords about 



issile ships being the pride of the Navy" seem to be 
. 214. 

y justified. 



Naval Aviation 
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:;iculai-ly well suited to 



moot the roouiremonts of naval 
:.nuaissance. lu 1915 the Baltic and Black Soa fleets acouired 

I 

u'aft carriers. They served as a base for 6 to 10 seaplanes, which 
lowei'edto the water by special cranes. At the beginning of."^ 

L 10 seaplanes from two Black Sea Fleet aircraft carriers made a 
essful attack against the Turkish port of Zonguldak. Dropping 
onbs, the planes sank one steamship and several small vessels. 
e the October 1917 revolution, the Soviet Navy has always had an 
grated naval aviation. By the mid 1930s, aircraft designed by 
rrigorovich (flying boats M-24, R0.M) and Tupolev (MDP.-2, .\nC-l, 

■0 design bureaus were delivered. During the secondhalf of 1930 
;»tly modified aircraft built for the Soviet Air Force, P-5, tB-1, 

naval aviation. V/hen the war started (June 
1, the Soviet xNavy had 2,581 aircraft distributed among its 
■fleets of which 10 % were torpedo carriers, 14%, bombers, 45%, 

reconnaisance , and 6% miscellaneous. During the war the 
aviation received considerable number of fighter aircraft and 
rs (particularly PE-2 and TU-2) 

The post-V/orld-V/ar-II period witnessed the steady growth 

■val aviation. But this growth up to 1955 followed the familiar 

1 

'ar and wartime pattern, exclusively land-based aircraft with 

I 
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2<^*dnikov, "Ho'.v Naval Aviation was Born" '■o"'=:’<ov 
:'y<No. 10, 1970, pp. 59-S5. • ' ~ ^ 
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ilorskoy Sbornik No. 8, 1971, pp. 18-23. 






avy emphasis upon fighters 
ception of a few TU-4s) of 



aiid the virtual absence (with the 
long-range aircraft. In addition 



to 



rious types of MIGs, IL-28s in light bouber, torpedo carrie'r, and 
-onnaisanco versions were delivered. In 1955 the first regiments 
iTU-16 Badger medium-range bombers were transferred to the Navy 
)n Long Range Aviation. During the second half of the 1950s, the 
/y received a number of long-range TU-95, Bears. In 1960 all ~ 
rhters were taken away from naval aviation and transferred to the 
;atry air defense (PVO) , which became the sole provider of air 
•er for Soviet naval units in the coastal zone. This step reduced 

numerical strength of Soviet naval aviation from about 3,500 
217 

craft to 800. 



The z-emoval of fighters from the Navy simplified the 

ining and maintenance problem and did not handicap the effectiveness 

ship and convoy protection in the coastal zone. The Soviet Navy 

a well developed system of shipboard fighter control (KPUNI.A.) , 

ch, in close cooperation with the shore based units of the PVO, has 

n charged with the responsiblity of providing fighter cover fox' 

218 

? units and convoys at sea. 
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S, Breyer, Guide to the Soviet Navy, 
■titute, 1970, p. 181. 
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See for example, D. Fomin, "Covering 
iinst Enemy Air Strikes", .Morskoy Sbox'nik, No. 



United States Naval 



Single Ships at Sea 
5, 1967, pp. 29-32. 



Tho decade of the 1960s represented the rr.ost interesting 
ud important period in tho development of Soviet naval aviation, 
hich, oi'ganizationally is divided amon;^ the 4 Soviet flee'ts. 
t is also centrally controlled from Moscow by the Office of the 
onmander of Soviet IsTaval Aviation. There are three major combat 
ranches: Reconnaissance, Missile-Carrying (Strike) , and 

iti-Submarine . The number of aircraft incorporated into 
lese three branches exceeds 1,000 (including helicopters). 

sere are also naval transport and training aviation, which total 
iveral hundreds of aircraft. 

Also of extreme importance in any consideration of the ' 
le of Soviet aviation at sea is the close cooperation between 
e Navy and Long Range Aviation (LRA) discussed previously, 
ch cooperation provides the Navy with a considerable number of 
ag-range aircraft under the operational control of the Navy for 
wOnnaissance and strike missions. The principal aircraft of 
i LRA participating in the maritime role, are: the 4-engine 

rboprop TU-95 Bear; the 4-engine jot Miasishehov Bison; and 
i 2-engine supersonic jet TU-22 Blinder. All can be refueled 
the ^iv. The aircraft of the naval missile carrying aviation 
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I 

Morskoy Sbornik No. 10, 1966, p. IS. 
eane s righting Ships . 1971-1972 , -p . 593.. 



perhaps the Bisou. 



During; the first half of tlio 3,0C0f; aU Navy 



Badgers wore modified for iu-f light reXuoliug. ' 

Naval recofmaissanco aviatiou employs the TU-95, TU-16 and 
possibly a M-4 modification. A small number of AN-12 Cub, a 
modified version of a 2-engine --turboprop transi5ort aircraft, and 
the IL-18 May, a 4-engine turboprop commercial aircraft modified 
for patrol and ASW are also employed. The anti-submarine 
aircraft are: The BE-6 Madge, which are being rapidly z'eplaced by^ 

2-engine turboprop flying boats; the BE-12, Mail; MIL-4 Hound 
helicopters; and KA-25 Hormone helicopters. The old IL-2S ^ 

Beagle twin-jet has been used to carry ASW torpedoes. It was 



reported that some TU~95 and Bisons (M— 4A) were converted to the 



ASW role. Modified Bisons and TU-16 aircraft are used as tankers 
for ail' refueling. The TU-16 tankers are an integral part of 
missile carrying aircraft units. For example, an air regiment 

i 

has two squadrons of strike aircraft and one squadron of tankers. 

The TU-95 Bear is known in several modifications from Boar-A 

/ i ' 
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Armee Rundshau , No. 1, 1971, pp. 29-31. For characteristics 

of aircraft see also Jane's All the World's Aircraft , 1969-1970 
and 1971-1972 editions'! ~ 
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OKEAN - Manuevers of the USSR Navy Conducted in April - 



May, 1970 . Moscov/, Military Publishing House, 1970, pp. 20 



O . 



4 



\ 

I 



to SO*t X ^]3 • Iti is tho XorX^CSt « 

■^•ou^cs^ xange Soviet aircraft and is'widoly 
used for various naval roles. The TU-22 Blinder so, far has been 
the only supersonic aircraft in naval aviation delivered during 
the second half of 1960. After its first showing in the 1961 
soviet Air Show, the aircraft electronics was considerably 
.oproved and an in-flight refueling capability, added. A 
■ortion of the Blinders in naval aviation, however, are still' 

I 

ithout an air refueling capability. The Blinder is the most 

ogical aircraft to replace the aging Badger. If the develop'axent 

f wing -wing Backfire is as advanced as has been claimed, delivery 
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0 ^vitftion shouXd be ©xpoctGd# 

The Soviet practice of the last 15 years of concentrating 
a heavier, long-range aircraft in the development of their 
aval aviation can be only partically explained by the absence 
•aircraft carriers. That absence was definitely a factor 
tring the post-V/orld-V/ar-II period up to the end of the 1950s. 
■iring the decade of the 1960s, however, the development was 



ictated by the, conscious rejection of the attack carrier concept 



/ 



•r the reason discussed earlier, and in turn, the conscious! 
•cognition of the great maneuverability and striking power U 
avy aircraft armed with missiles in naval warfare. At least 
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us >rev/ s and V/orld Report . September 27, 1971, p. 13. 



I ' 



J 






initially, tho co;r.bination of m-c • 

, , ^'■‘Cloar warhoads 

played an important role in th.^ ^ 

° in tho development. 

1 

The Soviet ITavv full.. 

^ ^ully recosnized the potonMal •* . 

for-Tt-i/^no Poion.,ial of sui'face 

foi...ations, especially those with carriers for 

nn wi-aircraf t 

defense. They had also were aware of diffi 

difficulties for bombers 

using free-fall bombs even +■ 

uomos, even tnose armed with a nn^T 
. . - ^ a nuclear charge 

to penetrate the defense and to hit a 

a naneuverable target. As 

t result, missile candying aviation 'which is • 

/ nich IS immeasurably more 

,^^^uverahle than any snrface formation, inclndin. a career ' 
force, e.ployin. weapon systems based on air-to-surface 

, . " ® Without even^ 

<itering the anti-aircraft 

j and developed. 

^ J^Co^ander of Baltic Bleet .viation wrote in isea. ...aval 

- oarryang aviation armed with missiles with nnclear 

, s can use its powerful weapon outside the 

« outside the operational 

■t^Se of shipboard surf•^^->f^ tr^ 

surface-to-aar missiles and almost beyond 

' '■hnsc Of -fighters directed a-alnrt the 

these aircraft 

■permits missile carrying avintion to effectively carry U/ 

destroying enemy warships and transports at sea 

^^^dless Of their anti-aircraft de^. i 

aircraft defense systems. Modern i 

aviation has great possibilities -^or cord ' 

^ .or conducting successful 

•aat operations not only a-^irs- t. 

W -.t,c.inst large surface warships but 

agcv.inst sub.marines, inclu'’'".v i 
, , incict.g nuclear-powered ones . . . • 



ovor r;i; r.f Lai.t 



in many instances aix'ci-aft’ have advania;ccs 
ships and oven over modern submarines. \i±th their ^^rcat ran^o 
and speed they can strike quickly against enemy forces found at 
sea. Aviation units and forces can be transferred to other 

t 

I 

'operational areas quickly (for example, large groups of aircraft 

1 can be redeployed from one continent to another In less than a 

! 
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day, without any loss in combat capability) ." 

I 

Air refueling, widely practiced since the mid 1960s gave 

* 

{ 

Long Range Aviation and many types of naval aircraft a practically 

I 

unlimited range within the framework of naval tasks. During the' 
[large-scale Soviet naval maneuvers Sever-1968 and particularly 
Okean - April-May 1970, it was claimed that air refueling 
resulted in "substantial qualitative change converting long-range 
aviation into global range aviation which mastered all the world's 
oceans". During the Okean maneuvers alone, more than 500 Soviet 
long and medium-range aircraft were observed in the Atlantic and 
Pacific. In a period of 24 hours alone, '200 sorties were recorded. 
Close cooperation between ASW aviation and other ASW forces 

/■’ I ' 

have beeii widely pi-acticed. Of great interest is a Soviet claim 
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Lieutenant General S. A, Gulyayev, "The Role of Aviation 

in Combat Operations at Sea Under Contempox’ary Conditions",' 

Morskoy Sbornik Xo. 6, 1965, pp. 36-43. • 
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Soldat und Technik Xo. 8, 1970, pp. 428-431. 



:liat cooperation not only between A<;w , ■ - ■ 

> Otween ASII aviation and submarines, 

mt between lons-range reconnaissance aviation and s h ■ 

«.vxa,taon and submarines, 

as been established in 

Asainst various kinds ot en'omy 

aval forces. 

1 

I It appears that all three combat branches of land-based 

bviet naval aviation have been developed into a- well-erganited, 

ooperative and effective arm n-p o • 

tlve arm of the Soviet Navy. The development 

c; soviet Shipborne aviation is an interesting subject. While, 
i; is safe to claim that no aMack ^rcraft carriers will be • 

t'ilt, that soviets have no great need for them, and hence,' no 
ucraft for such ships are required, the need for other types 

> shipborne aviation is another matter. There has been a 

:owing number of tasks which might be assigned to either 

:<-wing aircraft or heliron+rtr»o o-.u 

neiicopters. The most attractive type of 

roraft for shipborne aviation seems to be the VTOL (vertical 

« Off and landing) . Among possible tasks assigned to such 

of Shipborne aviation are participation in air defense of 

> surface units, primarily in anti-cruise missile defense; - 
‘SOt acquisition, classification and, if necessary, mid-course 
'‘•ootion of cruise missiles; support of an amphibious landing; 

■^ipation in anti-submarine defense of surface force. Tho 

(' - — 
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v.et Okean-Maneuvers of 

■- — £.» a,>uoiisuicg House, 1970^ 



1 v i 






i 



possibility of such future use of shipborno aviation by the Soviet 
Navy should not be excluded. 

The development of reliable VTOL aircraft and further 
sophistication of helicopters might serve that purpose. The 

experimental VTOL aircraft Freehand shown at De.modedovo in 1967 

* 

was the beginning, and the work has undoubtedly been continue_d 
since that time. During the celebration of Soviet Army -Navy Day, 
February 23, 1972, it was claimed that VTOL aircraft had 'been 
developed and there is no reason to doubt the Soviet technological 
capability to do so. Assuming, however, the availability of VTOL 
aircraft, their most pi’obably employment a.'L sea would be from a 

relatively small carrier, accommodating just a dozen or so VTOL 

/ 

alone or together with helicopters. It seems that the possibility 
of development of shipborne aviation by the Soviet Navy along 
this line should not be excluded, but again this is far from the 
attack-carrier concept for which Soviet skepticism, if viewed 
within the framev;ork of a military conflict involving major 
naval power, seems to be largely justified. Some specialists in 
the Y/est share the Soviet skepticism concerning the aircraft 
carrier, and see its declining role. The importance of shore-based 
maritime aix'craft, particularly in reconnaissance and missile 

i / • 

I .. 
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viewed as 



striking roles, is viewed as growing . 

Secretary Laird in his an-nual defense report to Congress 

in February 1972 nentioned the possible use of the B-52 to’ help 

, the U.S. Navy control the sea lanes, for minelaying, ocean 

! surveillance, or for dropping listening devices to detect 
228 

submarines. Whether this is an attempt to utilize surplus 

heavy aircraft or the beginning of something sirailar to tvhat the 
Soviet Navy has been doing for over 15 years remains to be seen.. 



Shore Defense Forces and Naval Infantry 



The Russian Navy and later the Soviet Navy have traditionally 
had sizable and well-organized shore defense forces. The major 
element of this force was represented by gunnery units deployed 
along the extensive Soviet shore line with heavier concentrations 
around naval bases. Sorae areas, particularly the approaches to 
Leningrad, Vladivostok, and Sevastopol, had been protected by the 
system of forts with heavy caliber long-range guns since long 
before the Revolution. The Soviet Navy, while improving the 
hardware, changed little up to the late 1950s, when the gradual 
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i'^isresting book analyzing the problem and claimins 



i-he shift turn of naval aviation ro the 



shore-based long-range 



niaritime aircraft was written by Vico .^.dmiral Sir Arthur Eezler, 
^Mrcraft and Sea Power ", New York: Stein and Day, 1970, 370pp.' 
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ash ington Post , February 24, 1972. 



I 

I 





introduction of shoro-basod fixed and mobile fiuvl'acc- to-rn: rf ace 
:iissiles started. At present, the ^iissile-Gunnery Troops, as 

I 

they are called, are still in existence, althou^jh the majority 
)f naval heavy guns were replaced by the missiles and the total 
lumber of conventional medium and small caliber guns were reduced, 
Another major element of the shore defense. force had • 
een the infantry. Historically, there have been 3 distinct - 
ypes of units often simplistically grouped under the term 
aval infantry (^prskaya Pekhota) : 

(1) rifle units, incorporated in to the shore defense" 

.orce and used often together with units of the army in defense 
d naval bases and shore installations, on land fronts and 
ati-amphibious defense; 

(2) units formed only during a war from the crev;s of sunk 
c damaged ships and naval shore installations (like training 
outers, armament test grounds, etc.) and called naval battalions, 

I ' 

aval brigades, or just naval rifle units; • ■ 

i 

,1 ‘ 

(o) Naval Infantry proper, the exact equivalent to the 

/ , j 

J S. Marines/ specially organized and trained units whose ! 

I 

?imarily missions are amphibious landings, defense of naval: 

i 

^•ses and other special assignments. | 

The Naval Infantry has a long history interrupted by 

. j 

:<rtain periods when it was cither reduced in importance or even 



/ 



: / 



17U 



i 




deactivated iia tl'.o Uussian ov i3ovi».;L navie:,. 



it v/a;i i<i 



1705 when, on the order of Peter the Great of 16 Xoyer.iber, the 

229 

ifii’st naval infantry regiment was formed. At the time c/£ 
Peter's death in 1725, there were 50,000 troops of naval 
infantry in the Baltic. During the reigns of Peter's successors 
the strength and importance of naval infantry fluctuated. 

However, it was extensively and quite often successfully used" 

I 

in numerous wars, particularly against Turkey in Mediterrnean. 

Some students of Russian naval history have found that 

'Tsarist Russia conducted a respectable number of assaults 

md landings from the sea against fortified positions. Ror 

iraphibious operations the Tsarist government developed a suitable 

230 .. 

vehicle, a lead force and a functioning doctrine." 

/if ter the Revolution, a considerable number of rifle 

.nits were incorporated into shore defense forces. The first 

nit of naval infantry, hov/ever, the Independent Special Rifle 

rigade, v/as formed in* the summer of 1939 on the basis of the 

ronstadt Rifle Regiment. In June 1940 the brigade was renamed 

s First Special Brigade of Naval Infantry, thus reactivating 

231 

hese special troops in the Soviet Navy. 



“^Xh. Kamalov 



and others, Morskaya Pekhota •(Naval Infantry), 
ilitary P. H. , ivloscow, 1957, p. 7. 
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See for example, Dr. R. Y/. 
arinc Corp Gazette, June 1969, pp. 

I ' 

“^^Xh. Kamalov, p. 5S. 



Daly , . "Russian Combat Landings" , 
39-42. 






Duriu" \(orld I'ln.r II, the- 'total number of 
in the land fronts was close to half a million, 
part of this was represented by actual naval in 



pc rsonne 1 en'^a^'o d 
but, only a small 
fantry. Tne 



others were units organized from ship’s personnel, coastal defense 
limits, and other naval establishments. They were foi^'med into 
^ naval infantry brigades, special regiments; battalions and 
detachments, subordinated to ■the respective army commanders in 



the area of operations. ?,lost of 'these units were called naval 

% 

rifle units as distinguished from naval infantry units, but the 
term co.mmonly used in' refei’once to them by ar.my commanders 'and 
the press was "naval infantry". This fact was probably responsible 
for the widespread belief of the existence of a large Soviet naval 
infantry corps. All these naval units v/ere extensively used in 
uost critical battles of World Y/ar II, and took part in the 
defense of Moscow, Leningrad, and Stalingrad. 

Towards the end of the war, all naval infantry units and 
mst naval rifle units 'were given the guards designation. 

)uring the course of the war, the Soviet Navy conducted four 
.mphibious operations and 110 tactical landings. The distribution 
•f landings among Soviet fleets can be seen from the following 
able : 
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7 m I I ' / 1 





North 


I! la^'.k 

Bal tic S<*:i 1 


; i M ( 1 

1 r 1 <: Dum jM* 


Ninber of landings 


13 


36 


38 


21 , 6 


1 

Laded troops (thousands) 


16.5 


89.5 


200 


21 3.5 


Nmber of participating 
orabatant ships 


196 


340 


1700 


260 70 


Nmber of participating 
'ransports and landing 
.raft 


50 


300 


• 

1000 


50 


S'lurce: Rear Admiral X. 


A . Sta 


Ibo, "Naval 


Art in 


% 

Amphibious 



Landings of Great Patriotic War", Morskoy Sbornik 
No. 3, 1970, pp. 23-30. 



(Lose to nuarter of all Soviet amphibious landings v/ere under 

232 

me command of Admiral Gorshkov. Soon after the World War II, 

233 

-.le Soviet naval infantry was abolished. 

The period of Soviet Navy development since the mid 
950s produced a new interest in the naval infantry. A. number 
f published works refer to the uneven development of naval 
nfantry throughout history and its abolition during certain 
Periods in peace time, necessitating its reactivation during war. 
Imphasizing the specialized nature of these troops, the need for 



^^^Rear Admiral X. A. Stalbo, "Naval Art in Amphibious Landings 
)f Great Patriotic War", Morskoy Sbornik No. 3, 1970, pp. 23-30. 

^^^^ .Morskoy Slovar (Naval Dictionary), Military P.H. , 
loscow, 1959, Vol. II, p. 6. 
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[.•olonscd traiuins and special landing equipnont, those workd 

pdircctly indicated that the army alone would not bo able 

» 

I) conduct successful amphibious landing. ^34 fall o^ ' 

]i57, the final Baltic Fleet exercises v/ere joined v;ith a 
l.rge amphibious training exercise conducted by the units of 
£»viet Army. A number of top military men, including Admiral 
Gu'shkov and Marshall Bagramyan, were present. Analyses of 
t^oso exorcises have 'shown that army units could not 
successfully conduct such operations, and that particular 
dfficulties v/ere observed in the advanced party and in the” 
frst waves. It is probably from that time that the Soviet 
a'litary began to consider reactivation, of the naval infantry. 
Bfore the decade of the 1950s was over, the first tv/o 'classes 
D amphibious landings ships, the MP-2 and .MP-4 were built. 
y course, the Soviet military was not alone in its skepticism 
aout the importance and even the possibility of amphibious 
ladings in the nuclear age. However, after the initial 
"nthusiasm" over nuclear weapons as a panacea to all military 
tsks disippated and the discovery was made that the Soviet Army 
culd not do everything alone* with the help of missile-nuclear 
waponry, the attitude towards the naval infantry changed. It 

^‘''■‘See for example, KH. Xamalov, pp. lOS-100 . 

• •• • 
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as quietly reactivated coraev;hc rc in 10C2 or 1.0G3 and, i.nr, 

ith 1964, after its existence was officially revealed, the 

1 

'lorif ication campaign was begun. Soviet naval specialized 

iterature produced a number of important articles theoretically 

ustifying the need for naval infantry and the importance of 

235 

jnphibious operations. 

During the decade of the 1960s a number of classes of 
mphibious ships were built and placed in service. The .'.IP-6, 
"olnochny, Vydra, and Alligator classes of amphibious ships 
ere produced in considerable number. The largest of them, the 
.lligator class, has a full load displacement of close to 
i,000 tons and has been used in all major Soviet naval exercises 

if the late 1960s and 1970s, and is often seen in Mediterrnean 

, 236 

.nd other areas. 

In spite of the frequent claims by the Soviet leading 
idmirals that the naval infantry is armed with specially created 



^^\he existence of Soviet naval infantry for the first 
time was reported in the July 24, 1964 issue of Krasnaya Zuexda. 

.'he Soviet Navy periodical, .Morskoy Sbornik , has devoted increased 
ittention to the problem, printing in September 1963 ".Modern 
\mphibious Operations" by Captain Vyunenko; March 1964, Special 
features of Contemporary Amphibious Operations" by Captain Svetlov 
ind Skimkevich; and the June 1964 "Role of Amphibious Operations 
in a Nuclear V/ar" , by Rear Admiral Tuz. 



236j.q^, characteristic of Soviet 
see Jane ' s 1969-1970 to 1971-1972 editions; 
rechnik No. 12, 1971, pp . 696-699. . 



amphibious ships 
and Sol da t und 



1 
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•r.mcnt, v.’ith tho exccptior. of a. slightly r.odiiicd PT-76 
ipibious tank, nothing different from the standard army 
xiiuent can be found in the material published by the Soviet 
■c;s. Recently the supplying of the naval infantry with 
i-cushioned vehicles (ACV) started, and during the Navy Day 
ride in Moscow one such vehicle with naval infantry men aboard 

iiicipated in the landings. A claim v/as also made that there 

' 237 

emore in the Baltic Fleet. 

The naval infantry basic landing tactics, v.'hich is a 
aiitional first wave assault, seems to be Quite similar to 
e tactics used by V/estern navies, including the US Marine ^ 
rs. The absence of carrier-borne aviation in the Soviet 
V is definitely a li.miting factor, for the air as.cault 

I 

port in most cases has to be provided and is being provided 
'ihore-based Soviet Air Force aircraft. However, the Soviets 
6 convinced that aviation alone supporting landings cannot 
6'ent missile strikes by the beach defenders, and thus "it is, 
6’efore, expedient to include submarines, aviation, surface 
hs, and even land missile units, in the attempt to destroy and 
r.ralize missile installations, air defense means, and airfields, 

237 

Sotsialisticheskaya Industriya (Socio.list Industry) , 
fuly, 1970. It is still impossible to say either ACVs are 
used on an experimental basis or have become a standard 
i-'.pmont . 

I 

I 

I 
/. 
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i the beach defense zonc.”‘"'^“ ^ 

The wide use of missile firing submarines and surface 
sips in preparing a beachhead for an amphibious landing, as 
dscussed previously, has been viewed as essential. Usually, 
t'e amphibious landing by Soviet naval infantry is accompanied 

t parachute and helicopter landings of Soviet airborne or 

i 

a’my units in the rear of the landing areas to capture key 

psitions on the avenues of approach of enemy reserves, and to 

% 

eivelop the defenders. 

All present naval infantry units are guard's units 
ad most likely maintain their traditional brigade organizations, 
/’brigade consists of 3 to 4 battalions, one of which is tank 
httalion. The basic assault unit is the battalion reinforced 
iLth tanks (most likely a tank company) . There probably are 7 to 
1 brigades distributed among four Soviet fleets; 2 or 3 in 

t 

he Baltic, about 2 in the Black Sea, one or 2 in the Pacific, 
nd one or 2 in the North. The total strength of the naval i 
afantry is 13-15,000 men. i 

The Soviet naval infantry is an elite, highly specialized 
orce with high espirit. The mottoes, "Remember, the fundamental 
aw of him who makes the assault is advance, advance, advance, 
here is your victory.", is printed in the walls of naval infantry 

20 0 

Sbornik No. 8, 1966, pp. 92-94. ^ , 
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arrriCtCS and recreation rooms. There is even a Ballad oi the 
lack Beret, an official song, of the naval infantry. 229 Major 

I 

eneral P. Mel'nikov, in charge of the combat training of ‘the 

aval infantry, emphasized that future naval infantry officers 

re selected from among "best graduates from the army military 

240 

chools (academies)". Another general from the main naval 

eadquarters, after being asked "What kind of troops are our “ 
aval infantry men?", andwered, "They are a special kind of 
roops. Emphasize this I Our marines can do everything. They 
an blov; up bridges and remove mines from harbors. If necessary, 
ast two of them can disrupt an entire platoon in the rear of 
he enemy. They can also jump from narachutc-s. They can climb 
Duntains like mountaineers. And they make excellent snipers. 

Obviously offensive-oriented, the Soviet naval infantry 
3 certainly capable of conducting small-scale landing operations 
/ themselves and assuring small to medium landings of army units 
/ seizing the beachhead and holding, it until the army units 

t 

we landed. There is strong emphasis on the high degree of 

239 

See Lt. Col. F. C. Turner, USMC, "The Resurgent 
wiet ilarines". Marine Corp Gazette . June 19S9, pp. 29-32. 

240 

Kedelya , No. 46, 1968. 

241 

Komsomol ' skaya Pravda , IS September 1966. 

/ 
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Dbility of naval infantry and the necessity for the wide 
itroduction of new means of transportation. Air-cushion 

I 

242 

•chicles and skimmers have been mentioned in particular. ^ 

A addition to its employment in a classical amphibious role, 

['le Soviet Navy capability to use naval infantry as a reaction 

['Tce or in the role of interposition should not be excluded. 

l 6 rapid growth of this relatively small force in the immediate 

.ture is unlikely because it has to be in conjunction v/ith a 

% 

jrresponding development of the Navy's surface forces and ‘ 

i ‘ 

irticularly its landing ships, A gradual increase in the"' 
irength of the Soviet naval infantry up to a level of 

243 

i;-30,000 men during the decade of 1970s is quite possible. 
Science and Armament 

The close dependence of armament, especially its quality 

/ 

modernity, upon the science, technology, and general level 
i industrial development is well known. However, traditionally, 
nRussia and the Soviet Union, at least up to the recent past 

/' I 

a maybe even up to the present, there has been a gap' betv/een 
achievements of science in the field of basic and applied 

242 ■ 
}.Iorskoy Sboruik No. 3, 1971, p. 29. 
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I For a detailed analyses of the subject see Charles G. 

i^tchard "The Soviet Marines", US Na’^'a! Institute Proceedings, 
aph 1972, pp. 19-30. 



rcsc.M'ch, inventions or discoveries, and the ability oi' the 
existing technology, industrial base, to i:r.ploir.cnt thcr.. It 
is not to say that the Soviet Union has been unique in this 
aspect, but that gap has been wider, compared with o.g., the 
^United States, because of the lower Soviet technological level. 

The number of Soviet scientists employed in defense work and 
correspondingly their role in the development of Soviet 
lax'mament have been substantial, and probably proportionally 
have exceeded those in most other countries. Defense research 
and development and allocation of industrial capacities for- 
the production of armament have alv/ays been items of first 

\ 

P^io^ity xn the minds of the Soviet leadershio, and that 
attitude goes back to the first years of Soviet power,. The 
Soviet Navy has been receiving its share of both. 

In 1923 and later, the naval research and development 
3fforts were directed by the Scientific Technical Committee 
>f the Navy (NTICVI) created by a special decree of the Revolutionary 
lilitary Council. In 1032 the departments and sections of the 
were organized into independent Scientific Research 
•nstxtutes of the Navy (gunnery, mine-torpedo, navigation, 
.oimnunications , etc.) . The Soviet Academy of Sciences and its 
lumerous institutes have been working in close cooperation with 
naval scientific research organizations. For examnlc. weldin<^- 
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,T.otho<ls for ships and particularly subnarinc 

y suDnxarino construction wore 

developed at- the besinnins I930s in 

in the v/oldlng institute 

now named after the then head ‘ 

head Professor Patton. A crucial role 

was played in the development of defense np-i 

aeiense measures against 

magnetic mines, including deo•^„oo•.^■ 

ain„ degaussing tiethods by the institute 

-adcd by acadenioians V. S„ Kuleba.in and A. P.. .le.sandrov in 

the late 1920s and the decade of the 1930s. Later 1 v 

-ohatov. a future leading Soviet nuclear scientist, actively 

'anticipated in this work and headed , ■ ' ' 

““ '’^‘‘tled a speoial^ group working 

ith the Black Sea Fleet. 

Since 1925 the development of ecientif io-teohnological 

alters associated with radio electronics, including tole- 

-hanics (remote control) and later cybernetics, was 'led by ' 

fcademician, later Bngineer-Admiral, and Assistant lUnistor of 

3fense A. I. Berg, it was Ber°- who as far u i 

<= 1.0 wno as far back as 1928 

^-loped a theoretical analysis of the problem associated with 

«*■> -bmerged,. submarines, emphasizing 
heoessity Of developing longer-wave transmitters to increase 
- range and depth of underwater reception. Since the late 
-Os the scientific group headed by Professor A. F. Shorin 
‘rtod to develop remote-controlled aircraft-torpedo boat 

Afcer successful research daring 1930-1935, the first 
•ups Of romote-oontrollod torpedo boats and aircraft (one ' ' 

/ ' • -T ■ 



J. 



1 



aircraft per pair of boats) wore dclivorod to 



tile Baltic and tI:o 



Pacific Fleets. 



The mathoiiiatical apparatus has been widely employed 
by ahe Soviet scientists, and, in a numbei* of cases, they 
were literally ahead of their time in its application. I'or 
example, the v;orks of L. V. Kantorovich "Mathematical Methods 
of Organizxng and Planning Production" (1939) a:id "Further 
Development of Mathematical Methods and Px’ospects of Their 
Application in Planning and Economics" (1943) actually already 
contained the basic ideas of the mathematical theory nov/ v/idely 



^ known as linear programming. Methods for the appi'oximate 

solution of non-linear problems v/ere dev^elcped in the works of 
Academicians N. M. Krylov and N. N. Bogolyubov. A leading 
I contribution to the development of the theory of random processes 
was made by Academician A. N. Kolmogorov. 

The application of the mathematical apparatus to the naval 
art has been considerable. The work of Professor Vice Admiral 
L, G. Goncharov, "The Beginning of the Theory of Probability 
in an Application to Questions of Naval Tactics" published in 1921, 
expounded on certain methods of operational research. 

Y/hen World V/ar II broke out, special defense cormmittees 
^ headed by leading scientists were organised in the Soviet Academy 
^ of Sciences. The Naval Scientific Technical Committee, headed by 




I 
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,Qo 



J 



.cucicr.iicin.n A. F. loFFc, niadc substantial cont x’ibutions to' tho 



solution of various problems, and tho organization .served as an 
luportant coordinating body between the Navy and- tho scientific 
ommnity . 

, The theoretical works of Nobel Prize winners N. G. basov 

nd A. II. Prokhorov were important to the development of lasers. 

oth scientists were named as' participants in the solution of 
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arious radxoclectronics and communications orobleras. 

1 “ . ■ 

The story of Soviet naval armament starts in 1921, v;hen 
he Special Techiaical Bureau (Ostokhbyuro) charged with the 

i 

evelopment of naval weapons was established. Following the ' 
ussian tradition and the dictates of a purely defensive naval 
olicy, considei’able attention was devoted to the development of 
lines and torpedos. Special decisions of the Soviet Government 
ssued in 1937, 1938, and 1940 called for the accelerated 
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For more on the subject of Soviet scientists and 
iivy, see (1) Vice Admiral G. G. Tolstolutskiy , "50 Years of 
Omraunicatioxis in the Navy", Morskoy Sbornik No. 5, 1967, pp. 
0-22, and "Communications in the Okean Maneuvers", No. 11, 1970, 
!?. 22-25; (2) Rear Admiral B. V. Nikitin, From the History of 

biomechanics Development in the Navy", Morskoy Sbornik No. 4,- 
•369, pp. 80-83; (3) V. Volodkovskiy , "Scientific Technical i 
I’ogress and the Navy", Morskoy Sbornik No. 3, 1971, pp. 68-73; 

1) Yu. Skorokhod, "The Soviet Navy and Cybernetics", Morskoy 
box-nik No. 7, 1965, pp. 62-68; (5) Rear Admiral N. Boravenkov, 
Scientific Organizatioxxs for the Develop.nont of Naval Axmiamont", 
brskoy Sbornik No. 5, 1939, pp. 60-73; (6) Professor Engineer - 



"'Lco-Admi ral M , 
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Hrupskiy, "The Develop.ment of Cc::m;unication 



n the Navy", Morskoy Sbox^nik No. 5, 1971, pp. 81-85. 
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clove lopiucnt of Inline .xnd torpedo ui'iTinincut nnd coiisiclombly increased 
I the production bnse. Prolonged resonreh nnd devclo,pmcnt initinted 
in the 1920s resulted in the successful developr.ient of the first 
Soviet influence mine, which entered service in 1939. When the 
war started, the Navy had in service the following 5 types of 
nine: M-26, ICB-1, Mirab, R-1, M 08/39. During 'the war the 

following 6 types were added: AGSB, PLT-G, AMD-500, A.MD-1000, 
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KPAB, EP-G. 

In the post War period, the Soviet Navy continued to make 
I its mine armament more sophisticated. Particular attention v/as 
I devoted to the development of influence mines, both bottom and 
I luoozed, and, according to prxncapr..^ ocx v/h.i.cn"**\rhe arxiAOs***' ope rated, 
whether magnetic, acoustic, or pressure. Various combinations 
such as magnetic-acoustic mines, as well as multi-channel mines 
were also developed. From the predominantly defensive employment 
of mines, a gradual shift toward utilization of the offensive 
characteristics of the’ weapon has -been • observed , and submarines 
and aircraft started to be considered as the main mine carriei’s. 

The development of a deep-water mining capability has been a long 
time preoccupation of the Soviet Navy. 



■‘a. B. Geyro, "Naval Min 
pp. 8S-91; and Vice Admiral 3. D. 
during the Years of Soviet Power", 

' pp. 34-38. 



es" , }.!orsI<oy Sbornik No. 5, 1971 
Xostygov, "Mine-Torpedo Weapons 
■Morskoy Sbornik No. 9, 1967, 
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The importance of nine weaponry was clearly dononstratod 



during the Korean War, when the North Koreans, using nainly 

\ 

I obsolete Soviet nines as well as Soviet technical and tactical 
supervision, laid a few minefields off Wonsan. Those fields not 
( only delayed the American landing for eight days and caused the 
loss of a fev/ minesweepers, but were responsible for a message 

received in the Pentagon stating, "The US Navy has lost command of 

i 246 

! the sea in Korean waters". 

> 

! A continuously exercised fleet and an all-Navy competition 

for rainelaying in the combat training of the Soviet Navy are 
evidence of the impoi'tance attached to the mine warfare. 

Advances in science and engineering Ivavo. already resulted in xxqvi 
models of mines which can be planted very deep and are made of 
non-magnetic materials, of self-propelled mines, and rapid 
propelled surfacing mines. Mines with fuzing mechanis.ms utilizing 
ultrasonic, optical, thermal, and other physical fields have 
definitely attracted tbe attention ,,oJ the Soviet Navy, and' their 
appearance can be expected. 

Prior to the v/ar, a variety of 45 cm and 53 cm torpedos 
for surface ships, submarines, and aircraft were developed. All 




V/eapon under Contemporary Conditions", Movskoy Sbornik No. 12, 
19S7, pp. 39-43; and Cagle and .Manson, The Sea War in Korea , 
1957, p. 142 ;Soldat und Technik No. 4, 1972, pp. 191-195. 
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,vcro ^TiS— s 'torpodos »xud pur'ticiilnx'ly coi.'.MOixly ui>od v/oro 



53-3S aud 53—39 models. The v/aheless electric torpedo, ET-20, 
successfully used by the Northern Tleet, was introduced in 1942. 

I 

^ number of aviation torpedos for both parachute and free fall 
/ere also developed. 

Work on the torpedo self-guidance (homing) system intex’rupted 
>y the war was resumed in 1944. The sinking in July 1944 of the 
■erman submarine U-250 by a Soviet submarine chaser provided the. 

I 

oviet Navy with a rare opportunity to learn about three new ^ 

erman torpedos, the T-V, G7.4, and G7E. Particularly important 

f 

I 

ere the homing systems of torpedos and tv;o previously unknov/n 

247 

aneuveriug devices, ?.4T and LUT. After the German capitulation, 
Tactically all her existing arsenal and research work on torpedos 
ecame known to the Soviet Navy and made a sizeable contribution . 
e the further sophistication of Soviet torpedos. Better electric 
orpedos, new Jet RT torpedos and improved guidance systems were 
eveloped soon after the War. 

1 

The improved anti-submarine defense and the arming of 
orpedoes with nuclear v/arhoads forced the Soviet Navy to ! - 
ccelerate work on' long-range torpedos. In the second half of 
pe 1950s and the beginning of the 1960s, a fev/ types of long- 
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"The 2nd of the U-250", Mo r sko y Sbo rn :i. !■: . No . 5, 
^>71, pp. 67-74 
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raujo honiu;; tox'podos wove dovo^cood n.iv.- 

Durvn;: appro;:i.n.itcly tho 

sa.e pciod. the soviet .ovy coecentvatod on t.,e dov„.U,n..ou t ox 
tettox ASW toxpedos. in vdUoh it deXinitcl. la.sc-d betina'th, 
western navies. It now appears as though a nu:iber oX ASV/ ' 

torpedos for submarines, surface shine: • 

1 ' ui..aco ships, and aircraft were developed 

and are presently in the arnament of the Soviet ’Kavy . 

; IP the Missile field 'the Soviet Navy a.oproaoh turned 'out 

be different from that of the rest of the navies. A conparison 
«tv;oen tho Soviet Navy and the 'uS Navy in their approach to tho 
■evelopMont of throe different Missiles - ballistic, surfaee-to- 
urfaoo (cruise), and surfaoe-to-air (SAM) - is very revealing. 

Tho developMent of a naval ballistic missile system, or 
ather the adaption of available land ballistic system to be 
iunched from submarines started quite early in the Soviet Union, 
ad in September of 1955 a ballistic missile was launched from 
submarine. Either for lack of an Innovative approach 
C for reasons of teoh-nologloal difficulties, the first Soviet 
■baarin.,-launor.ed ballistic missile system with which both 
/entional and nuclear submarines were armed in the late 1950s, had 
-o shertcomlngs: it was of short range and had to be launched 

■=m Che surface. The Amerio.an goal from the beginning was 
'■Jierent, and tho Polaris system developed over a short period 
: «r.e has been of much gr-cater range and with a submerged launch 
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I 



capability. Through throe successful raodifications (A-2, A-3, 
Poseidon) the initial r.inge of the Polaris syste.a was more than 

I 

, doubled, and was finally made suitable for ;,!IP.v (.Multiple > 
independent Reentry Vehicle) . Moreover, all Polaris missile 

♦ 

, submarines carried 16 missiles, v;h'ile the Soviet submarines 
carried only three, until the Yankee class made its appearance. 

^ Starting in the early sixties, the original Soviet ballistic " 

* missile SS-N-4 Sark was replaced with the SS-N-5 Serb. The Serb 



system has double the range of the Sark and can be launched from 
the submerged position. During the second half of the 1960s, 
a new submarine-launched ballistic missile, the SS-N-6, with a 
submerged launch capability and more than double the range of the 
Serb, was developed for the Yankee-class submarines. It was 
also reported that another new ballistic missile, the SS-NX-8, 
with a range of close to 3,500 miles, has been under development 
and may be presently already operational . 



The shorter range of Soviet submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles compared with those of the US has not necessarily been 
as much of a drawback as might appear at first glance. The great 
concentration of important targets along both US coasts, the 
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Cnaracterastics of .Missiles can be 
g^_Aircraft, 1970-1071 ed., pp. 565-571; dud v;e.-..por. 
^J/0-1971. See also Inter national De fense P^oview v.5 2s^o. 1, 
February 1972, p. 20 and V/ashington Post ,. .March 22’, 1972, "US 
Analysts Puzzled by Soviet Sub Missile". 
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i. ' -I - o < . i ca J.t J or; cncounto red 

ill •ni'Lj.“.sul)]iiririuo vr> i -iv, 

o proscutod tho Soviet':.; bailirjtic 

missile submarines V'itli 

- '.itli u,o opportunity to inflict no leas 

damage than tho more numerous US submarines armed vith greater 

dumber of missiles (prior to MIRV introduction to Poseidon) 
would on the Soviet Union. 

.no surfaco-to-surface cruise missiles are a different 
story. The start of the program in both navies was either close 
lu time or perhaps the US Navy was even ahead. The flr.st Regulus 
fissile was launched from a submarine in 1953 and in mid-195d 
the system became operational. Th,o submarines, ten aircraft 
carriers, and four- cruisers were capable of firing the Regulus 
I by 1957. Towards mid-1958 a bigger and faster missile, Regulus 
developed, but after a single operational test, the whole 
program was terminated in late 1958. It should be emphasised 
that the Regulus system was intended to be fired against land 
targets, i.e. for strategic delivery, and the successful 
development of the Polaris system, initially tested in spring of 
1959, quite logically replaced the Regulus. 

The soviet development of surface-to-surface missiles 
has been taking a different approach. Prom the beginning, it 
was oriented toward the development of a .Primarily anti-ship, 
and originally anti-aircraft carrier, surface-to-surface crui.se 



1S3 



isilc. Obviously 



a systor. dosisned to operate frer. a r.oving 
Itfom against another nioving platforra can, if the necessity 
rses. be used against land targets within its range, three 
yes of firing platforms have been adopted for a variety of 

Diet cruise missiles, the submarine, surface ships, and 
Lcraf t . 

* 

I . ' 

■ The first to be equipped with air-to-surf ace cruise missiles 
iS aircraft of Soviet naval aviation (early 1950s Kennel) . In 
o 1957 two cruise-missile systems were developed, Strela for 
e surface ships and the long-range Shaddock for submarines. 
r:la used to be a universal system employed by aircraft, ' 
race ships, and shore missile units-v ShaddocI:; originally 
poyed by the submarines, found its first application on surface 
is in the -Kynda-class cruiser. Also during the second half 
he 1950s, Shchuka, an extremely low-altitude guided missile 
iched from aircraft against surface targets, was developed, 
he late 1950s the' Styx, a missile system for -the Komar and 
•!iissile boats, was developed. 

Such widespread application of cruise missiles by the 
-t Navy introduced a qualitatively significant change into 
‘L warfare. From the point of view of naval combat (ships 
St ohips, particularly) the missiles erased the advantages 
2 large-displacement conventionally-armed , armored ships, 
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ill 






;,u\kin-j; tlioiii to a do-j,vc 



obsolete (will! the exception of 




possibility of delivering a raulti-missile salvo, particularly 
one fired from various directions with the missile approaching 
at different altitudes and homed in by various guidance systems 



employing various frequencies, made the defense of major ship 
formations an extremely difficult task, even when a considerable 
lumber of aircraft and ECM devices are employed, llulti-missile 

V • 

% 

Launch systems of Soviet surface ships and submarines and the 



;o a possible saturation technique by the Soviet Navy. 

The original Soviet concentration on a long-range missiles 
lictated by the requirement to counter aircraft carriers 
;ertainly imposed some limitations, as it demanded target 

i 

•cquisition by the support forces and occasional mid-course 
.orrection, and reduced the space available for the defensive 
rmament . Moreover, 'the long ranges of the early Soviet cruise 
issiles imposed a certain limitation on their speed, for most 
f them have been subsonic. Gradually the above shortcomings- 
ere overcome, and shorter, horizon-range missiles with supersonic 
peed were developed. ' In the case of the C-class submarines. 



roup attack pattern of missile carrying aircraft bear testimony 



submerged launch system has been added. 




r.* 



rajectories of most Soviet cruise 



silos 



1 ' 
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during the decade of 1960s have further improved the missile 
pcnetratioa capability and further complicated the already 

difficult problem of defending against them. Early warning for 

I 

launched and approaching surface-skimming missiles can ^ in most 

cases, come only from the air, and hence the role of shipborne 

aviation in the anti-cruise missile defense. If a missile carrier 

has not been detected and destroyed - not an easy task in case of 

a submarine and even a small surface missile carrier andlov/ 

% 

flying aircraft - the only defensive means available are those 
against the missiles themselves, i.e. disruption, principally 
by jamming; deception, by jamming and decoys; destruction, by 
anti-missile.s and highly automated rapid-fire coventional guns. 

The SAM systems presently available to V/estern as well as 
Soviet navies are poorly suited for the anti-cruise missile 
defense. Smaller faster SAMs, a sort of "mini SAM", are 
needed. 

The Soviet Navy., after a decade of employing PVO SAMs 
(mainly GOA) , appeared to be turning toward more compact SAM 
system v/hich, in addition to an anti-cruise missile capability, 
can be installed aboard smaller ships, and/or makes it possible 
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'or elaborate discussion of the problem, -see Desmond 
Scrivener, "Defense Againsn Anti-Ship Missiles", International 
Defen se Deviev; Mo. 8, 1971, pp. 539-543; and US Ma va 1 I ns 1 1 1 n t e 
Proceedings , .March 1971, pp. 45-53. 
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to carry more missiles aboard. 



Ti'.c Soviet Navy's 



preoccupation 



250 

with anti-missile defense has been evident since the summer of 

251 

1971, when a number of such exercises was reported. * 

The development of Soviet naval guns indicates a trend 

toward highly automated lighter-caliber systems. Not a single 

surface ship built during the decade of the 1960s has been 

equipped with guns larger than 76 millimeters. Most of them 

have 57 millimeter rapid-fire guns, and recently, starting 

% 

with Kresta, even larger ships have been equipped with 30- 

millimeter guns in twin automatic mounts, a trend indicating 

252 

an increased awareness of the threat from the air. Unquestionably 

the small-caliber guns are instalLad. mare: for defense against 
the cruise missile in the terminal stage than for the anti- 
aircraft defense. Even recognizing that the angular error 
increases rapidly at the ranges where the kill probability 
builds up sharply, the guns can still deliver something against 
missiles in their final stage of^approach which is better than no 
defense at all. 

250 

The demand for such systems was expressed in the mid 
1960s. See for example. Vice Admiral V. Syehev, "Missiles - The 
Armament of Ship", Krasnaya Zvezda , April 20, 1966; and Morskoy 
Sbornik No. 3, 1966, pp. 32-38. 
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Krasnaya Zvezda , 15 June 1971. 
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Krasnaya Zvezda, 9 October 1971. 



The wide iu troductioa of cruise missiles by the b(;vieL 
avy undoubtedly aggravated even more the already >, complex problems 



f anti-submarine and anti-aircraft defenses with their often 



onflicting requirements. Submai’ines again gained most from the 
raise missile armament, for they received the capability to 
ttack surface ships and formations from a 360° circle, while in 
he case of torpedo attacks, their firing positions had been much '' 
ore restrictive. 

% 

i 

It may be surprising, but almost a decade and the sinking ^ 



f the Israeli destroyer Elath was needed before the potentials 
,'f cruise missiles were recognized by the West. Not until 
967 did the defense ministries 7 " and France started 

. crash program to develop a medium-range ship and air-launched 
.nti-ship missile. The French company has developed the Sxocet 
/'Flying Fish") missile while the German company has concentrated 
>n the air-launched version of the same weapon, named Cormoran. 

L number of short-range cruise • missiles -were developed in the 
.ate 1960s by other countries (Norway, Israel) . 

It can be concluded that out of three types of missiles - 
ballistic, surface-to-air, and cruise missiles - only in the latter 
las the Soviet Navy had almost a monopoly for an over a decade. 

)f course, ballistic missiles are a part of a strategic delivery 
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wn.r, in v.hicn case the value of coabat 



iioa could harcll-, 



be 



called xmportaut. Of course, any navy having ballistic ar;.ed 
submarines is responsible for their successful deployment. 

Kowever, the CKCcution of the task or its failure v,ould depend ^ 
upon the more conventionally understood naval Po«r, whore the 
employment of cruise and surface-to-air missiles, as well as 
:orpedos, mines, and guns, are crucial. Concentrating on the 
ievelopment of various cruise missiles deliverable by sub.marines, 
^rfaoe ships, and aircraft, the Soviet Union built a =>ualitativoly 
■ew navy, powerful onoug.h to leave its traditional, mainly~ 
oastal, zones of operations and to enter the areas of the world 
cean where it had not been seen until the recent past. This 
eoame possible thanks to the coordinated efforts of Soviet 
eientists, industry, and the Navy. The recent testimony of 



efense research head Dr. John S. Poster be; 






use 



/>?ropriations Coi.anittee indicated that the Soviet Union presently 
hs a research effort’ larger than that of the United States, is 



ucnaxng more and in the future may gain technological superiority 
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! 



the U.S^. military.-'- How accurate the estimates have been 
I an open question, but the innovative nature of the SoviJt 
-val armament and its employment are beyond anv doubt. : 
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Vashington Post . 2S August 1S71, 









I Party Control and Porsonnol Policy 

Party control of the Soviet arned forces was established 
luring the first days of their existence. ' In the surra.'.er of • 

L91S, political departuients started to be organized in the arr.y 
iuits. The Eighth Party Congress in March 1919 ordered the 
creation of a Political Department headed by a Central Committee 
uember as a part of the Revolutionary Council. In May 1919 the 
lepartment became the Political Administration (PUR) , and the 
.anified system of the political organs of the armed force^was 
3 stablished. 

\ 

The naval department of the PUR was organized in March 
L922 by a decision of the Party Central Coimriittee . In 1938 

the Military Council of the Navy and the Political Achr.inistration 

254 

Df the Navy were organized. 

Throughout their history the political organs have undergone 
the traditional Soviet shake-ups and reorganizations, but have 

* 

invariably maintained their importance and general structure. 

The Main Political Administration of the Soviet Army and the Navy, 
having rights of the Party Central Committee Departraent , is in 
charge of all political activity in the ar.med forces. The 



?olitical Administration of the Navy, subordinated to the Main 
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Communist of Mil i tary Forces No.. 7, 19G9, pp. 9-22; and 
Morskoy Sborni'.c No. 3, 1971, p. 11. 
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Political Administration, is charged with political work in tho 
Navy. In addition, there is tho Military Council. of tho Navy. 

The Chief of Political Administration of tho Navy is a member 
of the council. Hence, the official title of Admiral Grirdianov 
'is Member of Military Council of tho Navy, Chlof cl‘ Political 
Administration. • 

Each fleet in its turn has a Fleet Military Council and 
Fleet Political Directorate, and the chief of the latter is also 
a member of the former. In addition, the local republic, region, ^ 
or district First Party Secretary also serves as a member of the 
Fleet Militax-y Council. At the top, one of the leading members 
of the Party Central Committee, and often a member of Politboro 
is a member of the Navy Military Council (historically, such 
important figures as Zhdanov were either members of the Military 
Council of the Navy or, like Brezhnev in 1955, chiefs of its 
Political Administration) . Sub-divisions and units of fleets 
such as flotillas, fleet aviation, and naval bases have political 
departments. Commanders of ships starting at destroyer escort 
and larger have a deputy conuaandei' for political affairs (Zampolit) 
In the case- of smaller ' ships , such as minesv^eepers , missile and 
torpedo boats, the Zampolit is assigned to each division or 
aircraft squadron. Commanding officers of large departments of 

I 

tajor ships, such as missile-gunnery and engineering departments 
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Directorates of thoFlects, and Political Departments are'' in 
effect staffs with their own units and sub-units and are manned 
by a considerable number of professional political officers, or 

♦ 

political workers in official Soviet terminology. The political 

organs of the Navy are in charge of the activity of the Party and 

IKomsomol (Young Communist League) organizations from the top to 

the bottom. The organizations are created if there are three or 

more Party or Komsomol members. Because about 90% of the "naval 

personnel are either members or candidate-members of the 

Communist Party ox* membex’s of Komsomol, such organizations exist 

practically in all navy units down to the smallest. ..The crews 

of the nuclear submarines which made the submerg'ed round-the-world 

voyage in 1966 consisted completely of members of the Communist 

255 

Party or of Komsomol. 

In a like manne'r. Navy leaders, admirals and officers, are 
elected to the, bureaus of local civilian Party organizations, 
x’epublican Party central coimixittees and even the Central Committee 
of CPSU. Thus, a sort of interweaving of military and party 
leaders is taking place v/here, of course, the Party leadership is 
preserved. 
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Sovotskiy Voin No. 13, 1966. 



Tho P,.rty lo.-xdcysMp consUlcrs the :.-.o.ra-politicra .rra 

spiritual potential as boinj the aiost important elouent oi the 

% 

^state military power, and its si-nif icanco has grown im.moasurably 
under contemporary conditions. The .Marxist-Loninist ideologris ‘ 
being viewed as the foundation of thispotontial . and the Party 
leadership directly and through political organs of the Army and 
the Navy is trying to increase the political awareness and a 
coimuunist world outlook of the servicemen. The indoctrination 
31 the armed forces personnel in a spirit of patriotism and 
preparedness for the defense of the fatherland under the “ 
iondation of modern warfare is among the major goals of political 
^ork in the Soviet armed forces. The Party obviously considers 
/ell presented Party and political work as one of the most 
■mportant ways to influence the development of the Army and Navy, 
he daily activities of the military councils, political organs, 
.oimianders, and party organizations are concrete examples of the 
arty control of the -armed forces, but the bulk of the political 
ork is performed by the political workers, those numerous chiefs 
X the political depart.ments, instructors, propagandists, and' 
articularly the. Zampolits, and Party and Komsomol secretaries, 
hey have been labeled "true engineers of the sailors' souls". 

2 S G 

"'^Admiral .M. N. Sakharov, The Autority of the Shin's Polit-c-^ 

-^'-'-^-’aary 1070, pp. ‘41-46; and Army 
pneral A. A. Yepishev, The Indispensable foundation cf tho Sov-'ot 
aiizary Structure, Krasnaya Zvozda . November 30, 1067. 
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Of all those "engineers" the Zar.'.polit is, of course, the .aost 
inportant figure. Strictly speaking, even Ar.ay General Yepishov 
is the Zampolit of Minister of Defense Marshall Grechko and 
Adniiral Grishanov is the Zanipolit of Navy Coiair.ander-in Chief 
Fleet Adr.iral Gorshkov. 

These so called Institute of Zarr.polits has a coniplex history 
in the development of the Soviet armed forces and oven more so 
in the development of the Navy. Before the Institute of Zampolit 
was finally established, there were three periods during which 
the Institute of Political Commissars existed. Vhon the Soviet 
armed forces v;ere organized, and the need for political control 
arose, trusted Party members v/ere assigned- as political commissars 
to each unit. They were responsible not only for political work, 
but were required to countersign each order given by the com.mar.ders 
If a commissar considered an order counter-revolutionary, he had 
the right to negate it. Thus, in effect, a duel command system 
existed. The first introduction of system of one-man command 
(Sdinonachaliye) occurred during the second half of the 1920s. 

In the Navy, the introduction of the systc.m was delayed for the 
reasons discussed previously by at least two or three years. Under 
the Edinonachaliye system, the Zampolit (Deputy Comm'.im:dor for 
Political Affairs) wa.s introduced, and replaced the commissar. 
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commander, the Zampolit was his subordinate, and the commander 
was fully responsible for the units condition, including its 

I 

socalled moral-political and spiritual potential, not to-'mention 
combat readiness. The Institute of Political Commissars, however 
was introduced twice again, first during Stalin's purges in 1938, 
to be replaced again by the Institute of Zampolit in 1940 right 
after Finnish - Soviet War; and in 1941, right after the German 
attack on the Soviet Union, to be replaced, this time definitely 
in 1942, when it proved to be unworkable. 

While officially proclaimed, the Edinonachaliye was hot 
immediately exercised in all services and units. In the Navy, 
particularly in submarines, the commissars survived longer than 
in any other service or branch. However, the post-war period 
witnessed a genuine strengthing of the system of Edinonachaliye 
without weakening neither party control nor the intensity of 
party-political work. Marshall Zhukov, while Minister of Defense, 
went a step further i*n the implementation of the Edinonachaliye 
system. The number of political workers in the units was reduced, 
criticism of military commanders during the Party meetings, 
prohibited, and the political workers v/ere made responsible not 
only for the state of affairs in the area of their immediate 
responsibility, i.e. party-political work, but for the state of 
discipline and even combat readiness of the units. V/hen removed 



xroa his post in October 1957, Marshall Zhukov was particularly 

severely critxcized for the above steps and accused of attempting 

to undermine Party political work in the armed forces. ' 

Until recently, and to some degree even today, the gap 

between line naval officers and political officers in general 

education, professional knowledge and popularity among enlisted 

personnel was considerable and in favor of the line officers. 

Even in the ability to explain purely political and ideological 

% 

natters, the line officers often have been more capable and ^ 

effective than the political officers, who frequently had to limit 
themselves to dogmatic repetition of slogans and citations. 
Moreover, contemporary Soviet professional naval officers, who 
represent a privileged group in Soviet society and are a sort 
of elite compared v/ith other services, having been brought up under 
the Communist form of government and being themselves members of 
the Communist Party or of Komsomol (junior officers) , have 
accepted the regime and are unquestionably devoted to- the 
fatherland. Party and Komsomol membership are necessary 
prerequisites for advancement in the ranks and for promotions. 

In the Soviet Navy, coromand of a unit cannot be given to an 
officer who is not a Party member. Moreover, all naval officers 
know that fitness • report includes considerations of his 
participation in party-political work, ideological maturity in 

I 

I 






;\i'xis:n-Lcninis;n and the poll tical-*v.oral iitatc of the unit he 
emmands. Thus, the coimnandors themselves, under', the systera of 
dinonachaliye, at least in part, represent those channels through 

I 

'hich Party control is being exercised. 

Although recognizing the loyalty of the officers, the Party 
till finds it necessary to maintain the separate channel of 
oiamunication represented by the political organs, via which any 
aviation from the "True line" can be reported up to the Central 
ommittee. The importance of political organs of the Navy is 
een by the Party leaders also in the necessity to improve the 
ffectiveness and increase the intensity of party-political work 
uder conditions of the socalled intensified ideological struggle 
etween two opposing systems. The expanded scope of navy operations, 
hereby its personnel are more exposed to possible subversive 
nfluences of alien ideology and non-Soviet ways of life, create 
dditional demands upon political work v/hich are openly recognized 
y the Soviets. As was recently'^'-emphasized'' by member of the 
Military Council and Chief of the Political Administration of the 
favy Admiral Grishanov, the situation "makes it incumbent upon 
.11 Communists to be tireless carriers of our Party's line. Not 
•inging phrases but business-like work is needed so that every 
*arty organization and every Party member fulfills to the fullest 
legree the duties outlined in the CPSU Rules, in the Instructions 
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ctho CPSU Oi'gauizations in the Soviet Array and Navy, and in the 
c:ree of the CPSU Central Comiaittee of 21 Janua.ry 10G7 "On 

• I 

proving the Party-political work in the Soviet Array and Navy."^^'^ 
The 1967 decision was an important one for the political 
rans. First, the position of company and ecuivalent Zampolits, 
Iminated under Zhukov, was restored thus increasing considerably 
i number of political officers in the units. Second, the^stature 
fall schools training political officers has been elevated 

I 

)higher schools with a four~year period of training. The 

rviously unsuccessful efforts to elevate the prestige of the 

>itical officers, to improve the quality of their work were 

lensified. Army General Yepishev wrote, "In accordance v/ith 

I' Central Committee demands steps were taken recently to further 

irove Party work in all sectors of the armed forces, to raise 

' activeness and militancy of party organizations and to 

.'rease their influence in all aspects of troop life and 
• .,258 

aning . " . 

The necessity for the political officers in the Navy to 
<v naval matters was emphasized by Admiral Zakharov in the 
lowing way: • "It is unthinkable today that a political worker 
I have authority without deep knowledge of the equipment o.nd 
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■Moz' skoy Sbox-nik , No. 9, 1971, p. 7. 
.xrasnaya Zvozda, Movomber 30, 1967. 
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aponry with which our submarines, modern suriace ships and 



pet air units are outfitted. This is well understood by deputy 
(omanders for political affairs. Many of them are qualified to 

I 

(imand a ship. They stand underway watches and fly in the 

oacity of pilots and navigators in combat aircraft. Constant 
1 

.litary training permits them to work better with the men, and 

c inf luence them more effectively." 

The Admiral, however, warned political officers against . 

I ' 

0 much involvement with professional naval work: "Vi'hile 

csistently raising the level of their military-technical 
owledge, political officers must not under any circumstances 
C’get about their basic duty. They need first-rate military 
iiining in order to better educate the men more concretely, 

cbe able to speak out together with party bureaus, committees, 

1 . 

1 the bureaus of the Komsomol as military organizers of Party 
c.itical work. It is necessary to speak about this because, 
fortunately, certain deputy commanders for political affairs 

I 

asider the standing of underv/ay watches or good qualifications 

/' ^ ! 

£of paramount importance and forget about their primary j - 

eiponsibilities . Usually party political work suffers in such 

259 ' 

a:es, sometimes even becoming a mere formality." ! 
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Morskoy Sbornik No. 1, 1970, pp . 44-45. 
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Oa the other hand, the political training of Soviet line 
fcers is never completed, and the political officers must 

V 

sro that standards are met. Groups of Marxists-Leninist 
uation are organized, and lectures and seminars, conducted, 
tndance is obligatory, although the officer may decide for 
aelf which group he prefers. -Each officer must attend 50 
is. of service time each year for Marxist-Leninist studies alone 

I 

3,5 studies ai’e supplemented by theoretical conferences, 

V 

D.tes , and lectures conducted after regular duty hours. 
uSted personnel must attend three hours of political instruction 
5l week in addition to two or three socalled "political 
fmnations" of 20 minutes duration each. 

Thus, the Party's desire for a sort of conversion in the 
c of ideology, knowledge, and professionalism between the 
:tical and line officers while they maintain their main efforts 
ue areas of primary responsiblity is being gradually exercised. 
■3 political officers and line officers may disagree over the 
at of political contx'ol, as v,»as evident in the past, there is 
aidence that the latter are seeking disengagement from it, 
mder the Soviet regime, they could not even if they wished. 
:riction between the two revolves around the largo amount 
fme party-political work consumes, often to the detriment 
enbat training. Ma.ny line officers see the positive results 





roin skillful indoctrination, and the occasional disputes over 



iiplemontation of party-political work methods and time allocated 
) it do not testify either against the loyalty of the Soviet 
;ivy or the firmness of the Party control. Along the line of 
ommand, the top military loadei'ship have constantly stressed 
ne necessity for effective political indoctrination. Marshall 
(rechko stated recently that "one of the most important 



(jnditions for successfully solving the tasks confronting the 
mmed forces is to raisethe ideological maturity and Mar.xist- 



oncluded that in general Party control is accepted, and many 
!lne officers even might find it beneficial for their career and, 
bing themselves Communists, skillfully use it in command. 

V/hile Party control and ideological indoctrination of 



a a desirable political track, they will not, however, maintain 
ne Navy as a combat entity, for regardless of Communist claims of 
;:s universality, Marxism-Leninism will not control propulsion 
s/stoms , navigate the ships, or keep the armament ready for the 



Ijninist conviction of all our servicemen." 
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It may be 



srvicemen by a systeit of political organs, may keep the Navy 
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;nbat use. To that 
jperiencod personne 
:dre, appropriately 



eiid are needed pi’ol(;.s:;ion;i ily Li'aiiie’d and 
1, and first of all the officei‘.s corps, the 
educated and trained, a fact recosnlzed 



L the early years of, Soviet power. The Revolution destroyed 

any things in Russia, but not the naval officer educational 

I 

jstem, which, after the years of revolutionary and civil war 
;rinoil, resumed its functions' with the majority of teaching 
)TSonnel, buildings, and laboratories inherited from the 
:'perial Navy. 

The contingent of cadets had obviously changed. V/hiie 
;e former Naval Cadet Corps, presently the Frunze Higher Naval 
ihool (the equivalent of the United States Naval Academy at 
I'aapolis) , accepted only sons of nobility, the Soviet version 
•Itially accepted only workers and peasants. The education 
Soviet naval officers started in September 1913 v/ith accelerated 
nurses for the fleet command personnel. In July 1919 the 
nurses v/ere convertexi into the Fleet Command School with a 
:Iree-year course of training. In 1922, the Fleet Coiumand School 
renamed the Naval School (present Frunze Higher Naval School) , 
ivi the Naval Engineering School (present Dzerzhinskiy Higher 
fi/al Engineering School) was opened. The leaders and professors 
>; both naval schools were former Imperial naval officers and 
ii3h a counterrevolutionary term ox address as "Cientlemon" instead 
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of ’’Tovai-ishch” (Comrade) was commou to the great confusion of 

. .261 

the cadets. In 1939 by decree of the Council pf People's 

Commissars of the USSR both naval schools were elevated to 
institutions of higher learning. 

The accelerated expansion of the Soviet Navy prior to Vi’orld 
War II and the growing demand for officers produced a corresponding 
expansion of naval schools. The Pacific Higher Naval School, 
the Baku Higher Naval School, the Naval Communications 

Schools, and the Gunnery School were established. The curriculuni ^ 

, , 262 
in all naval schools was extended to four years. 

After graduation from higher naval schools, officers 
received one year of additional txainiag' in higher special officer 
classes, to which they were sent after having completed from two 
to three years in their first assignments. Graduates of the 
classes were assigned as heads of departments. Thus, training 
of shipboard officers took five years (four years in school and 
one year in the classes) , but tha-re was a break of from two to 
three years in that training. 
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Kuznetsov, Nakanune , pp. 10-12. 
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For the details of Naval Training Development, see 
Admiral N. I. Vinogradov, Training Officers Cadres for the Navy , 
Morskoy Sbornik No. 8, 1967, pp. 25-31; Vice Admiral V. A. Krenov, 
Forge of Naval Officer Cadres , Morskoy Sbornik No. 1, 1971, pp. 
17-24; and K PS8 i st roitel ' stvo Sovetskikh Vooruzaonykh Sil 
(The CPSU and Development of the Soviet .\nned Forces) , Second 
Revised Edition, Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1967, 464 pp. 

/ ■ ■ 
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Also in 1939 scvcx'n.1 Spocin.1 Xaval Schools were or^jaaized 
vhich served as preparatory schools, "raduatiag cadets at the 

I 

ligh school level. In the sunaaer of 1944 those Special Naval 
Schools were merged into the newly organized Leningrad Naval 
'‘reparatory School with a three-year high school curriculum. 

'he special and preparatory schools v/ere ‘similar to ‘'/alley Forge 
iilitary Academy with the significant difference that the 
■raduates of the Soviet Naval Special and Preparatory Schools 
ere guaranteed continuation of their studies in higher naval 
chools. Also, in 1944, the Nakhomov School, an extended ’type 
f preparatory naval school with up to a seven-year curriculum, 
as organized. 

The post-v/ar Soviet naval construction generated an additi 
emand for naval officers and a number of new naval schools were 
rganized in Leningrad, Sevastopol, and Kaliningrad. In 1967 
.11 of the higher naval command schools as well as some of the 
cgineering schools (ordinance and radio-engineering) were; 

I 

onverted into higher naval command and engineering schools wiuh 
nve and five and a half years curriculum. Today’s young Soviet 
uval- officers in the shipboard co.mplements are graduates of 

I 

nese schools. They all hold diplc.mas as engineers with full 

I 

I'.ion c-ualif ications . The lo'nger duration of training has been 

I 

e:plained by the sharp increase in the volume of information in 



/ 



onal 



gcnorciX sciontiXic, tGclinicnl, nnd snociul fields riud fhe 
necessity not only to maintain, but to improve, the quality of 
naval and command training. Under the present system' 
significantly more time has been set aside for the practical 
training of midshipmen. During his five years of training 
the cadet spends almost ten months on board ships and in units 
)f the Navy. 

The Soviet Navy has at least ten higher naval schools, 

% 

:ive of them in Leningrad, two in Sevastopol, one in Kaliningrad, 
me in Baku, and one in Vladivostok. In addition, there is a 
iaval Higher Political School in Kiev, an Auxiliary Pleet 
[aritime School in Lomonosov, a Naval Department in Volk'sk, 

Rear and Supplies School, a Naval Department of the Medical 
.cademy , and the Nakhimov Preparatory School. The curriculum of 
'akhimov school was reduced to two years of study. Selected 
;enior officers (line officers, engineers, and naval a.viators) 
•eceive advance training in the Naval Academy. A small percentage 

'f naval officers’ from the positions of commanding officers of 

/ 

.estroyers, -submarines, and their equivalent and higher are 
ppointed to the Academy. Senior political officers are trained 
y the Naval Department of the Lenin Political Academy. = 

The officers for naval aviation are educated in the Air 

ooq 

"^Morskoy Sbornik No. 1, 1971, pp . 17-24. 
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orcc hij;her schools and appointed to the Navy, whore, after 
..dditioual traina.ng in special centers, they arc assif^ned to the 
nits of naval aviation. Officers for the Naval Infantry are 

elected fx’oni the best gi'aduates of the ground forces higher 

' 264 

chools . 

I All Soviet naval officers are volunteers.* Since the 

f 

‘id-1950s preference in admission to the higher naval schools, 
ithin the framework of competitive entrance examinations, have 
een given to qualified servicemen. Civilian candidates and 
raduates of high schools, after satisfying academic requirements 
or admission, are sent for extensive shipboard training, where 
inal judgment on their fitness tw. be aaval officers’ is made. 

'he third source of naval school enrollment is the Nakhimov 
chool, graduates of which are assured entrance to one of the 
igher naval schools, often of their choice, without an entrance 
xamination . 

The quality of 'education in..naval schools is generally 
pod. The cadets receive broad knowledge in mathematics, physics 
■hemistry, and a large dose of engineering, ordnance, and 
dectronics. Despite all efforts to graduate well trained 
icofessional naval officers, while the graduates of Soviet naval 
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"^'^ Krasnaya Zv ezda, 18 February 1972 
pp. 69-72; and Komsomolskaya Pravda , 



Mo rsk oy Sbor nik No. 
.March 1, 1972. 
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yhools possess a fjood acadoinlc kno\vlijd,<;o , th<;y eii-e obviou:; ]y 
acking in practical experience This shorLcoming j.s v/«.- 1 1. 

i 

ijcognizcd, and corresponding measures arc provided for the 
neediest training of young officers aboard ships Accelerated 
sientif ic-technical progress, which produces the most rapid 
(langes in armament and equipment, probably justifies the Soviet 

Jivy's accent on broad academic knowledge for young officers 

i 

viich provides with relatively fast mastering of practical 

nquirements of the billets they are assigned. The important 

iict is that the great majority of Soviet naval officers are 

g.’aduates of naval schools and holders of professional diplomas. 

Practically all graduates of Soviet naval schools are 

ssigned to shipboard duty, and, in general, sea duty is 

eiphasized and encouraged. The natural selection process 

tiis been the standard practice, whereby the best fitted are 

povided with a continuous opportunity to serve in fleet operational 

Hits, and cases of an officer spending tv;enty out of thirty 

yars of service aboard a ship ai'e quite coramon A recent Pravda 

3'ticle stated that in spite of all hardships of sea duty it 

3> difficult to find enough naval officers for the shore duty, 

. . , -n-, .. 265 

bcause prevailing desire to be assigned to ship oilleus. 

^^^ Pravda , March 30, 1372. 
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Moreover, sea duty provides the Soviet naval officer with 
better promotion opportunities and faster advancement in rank in 

I 

addition to considerable higher pay than in shore billetiS. For 
example, all personnel aboard operational ships receive a 30% 
bonus above basic pay; submariners receive 20% more, for a total 
of 50% above basic pay The pay of e.g. an average Soviet 
lieutenant commander is four to five times greater than that of 
the average worker. In addition, they are supplied with free 
uniforms, free food, paid transportation during their leave, 
rest homes and sanitoriums. The retirement system is quite 
similar to the United States Navy system. However, quite often 
sea duty and service in the remote areas provide officers v/ith a 
bonus calculation for retirement J for example one calendar year 
is counted as a year and a half, or even two. 

Shipboard duty billets, particularly for the leading 
officers, represent a relatively prolonged assignment. For 
example, the recommended duration of a tour for the head of the 
department of a destroyer or a cruiser is three years, the 
commanding officer of third rank ships (destroyer escort, large 
minesweepers, etc.), three years, the conunanding officer of 
second-rank ships (destroyers, most submarines), four years, and 
the commanding officer of first-rank ships (cruisers and nuclear 
submarines) , five years. The billet an .officer occupies and not 
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the x'ank is uxoi'g important in the Soviet Navy, Cases where a 

commanding officer is a lieutenant commander and his executive 

officer a commander, or a vice-admir*al commands a fleet where 

a member of the Military Council is a full admiral, or both, 

CE7 a commanding officer and his subordinates are equal in rank are 

quite common. The position of conimanding officer in the Soviet 

Navy is the most respected. Considerable attention is devoted 

to the selection of future commanding officers and to their 

% 

training. 

The total number of young naval officers graduating annually 
from the Soviet naval schools probably exceed the sum total of 
all graduates fi'om naval academies', of NATO countries, including 
the United States. For the greatest majority of the graduates 
the naval service becomes a lifetime careex' and there is practically 
no officer retention problem. The naval reserve has been in 
existence for a long time in the Soviet Navy. Graduates from the 
maritime schools of the Soviet marchant marine, fishing and river 
fleets, certain engineers and scientists, are kept in the naval 
reserve v/ith occasional short tours of active duty for training. 
However, since 1968, when the new Universal Military Service Law 
became effective, young naval reservists who were formerly 
excused from military service while in school are now obligated 
to serve two years. The present policy is to select best and to 
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prsur.cle them to enter the ro;^ular navy. JuLlyj.n;' 

I 

pblished in the Soviet press an unkuo'.vn number of reserve officer 

d just that. Article 61B of the Universal Military Service 

L.W, which entered into effect on January 1, 1968, provides that 

te Council of Ministers can call up reserve officer's to active 

dty in peacetime for periods of 2 or 3 years if the officer's 

secialty is required. In short, it seems that while the Soviet 

Nvy educational system is capable of pi'oviding the Navy with 

rasonably v/ell trained professional officers capable of employing 
» 

te latest in naval weapons and equipment, the service itself 
povides the officer v;ith substantial material and other benefits 
t create not only a privileged group in the Soviet society, 
ftich the naval officers definitely are, but an elite within 
t.e framewor'k of the Soviet armed forces. 

All enlisted personnel of the Soviet Navy, sailors as well 
a; petty officers, are draftees. Up to the mid-1950s, the 
ciration of service was for 5 years, and between January 1953 and 
168, 4 years. In compliance with Article 132 of the Soviet 

, i 

C>nstitution-, Article I of the Universal Military Service Lav/ 
secifies that "military service in the Soviet ar.med forces is 
1ie honorable duty of citizens of the USSR." Further, Article 
il states, "All male citizens of the U.S.S.R., irrespective of 
uce or nationality, religion, education, domicile, social and 

' / 
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)iiperty status must uuUorM;o activo : a.- rv i<;<- In Llif iMnk:-, 



I 

Uied Forces of the U.S.S.R.” The new law reduced the draft age 

\ 

:i)ni 19 to 18, and established new terms for active service, i.e. 
uears for navy personnel, with the exception of naval aviation, 

^ o 266 

;l)re service is for 2 years. 

Pre-draft training requirements for all young men has been 
;<tablished. That training begins at age 15 at school and special 
Kirs are reserved for it. The lav/ also obligates the leaders 
i:* enterprises , educational establishments, collective farms, 

‘ 1 . to create conditions for such pre-draft training and be 
■isponsible for its quality. One-year pre-draft training of 
lacialists for the a.rmed forces is provided by the Voluntary 
liciety for Assisting the Army, Air Force, and Navy (DOSAAF) . 

'e DOSAAF is assisted by the corresponding services of the 
iviet armed forces in this training, which starts at age 17. 

After completion of service, all service men are placed 
. the reserve. Afte.r completion of active duty, qualified 

f 

i listed men, upon passing a special examination, can be promoted 

^ . i 

: reserve officer status. A twice-a-year draft has been i 

/ I 

I 

•tablished by the now law. ' 
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For a comprehensive analysis 
;orgo Grkovic, USN, Soviet Universal 
^.stitute Proceedings, April 1969, pp 
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of new law see, Capt. 



Milit ary Service , US Naval 
“ 55 - 63 ^ 
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The shox'tened duration of service forced the Soviet Navy 
to reexamine and reduce from 9 to approximately 6 .months the 
training of Navy specialists in a number of training detachments. 
There are two types of training centers, one is Moscow controlled, 
and the second, controlled by the fleets. Future Navy specialists 
trained in such centers, under revised programs which place 
greater emphasis upon practical training and programmed teaching 

methods, are sent upon graduation to shipboard duties, where, after 

* 

one or two months, they have to pass an examination and are then ^ 
appointed to the billets. It has been claimed that the higher 
educational level of draftees, the good quality of pre-draft' 
training and improved methods of uavy~ training bave made it 
possible to obtain good specialists even with the shorter term 
of service . The Soviet Navy has traditionally received better 
quality draftees, and continues to be selective in accepting 
personnel. An article in the official Soviet Navy magazine, 
ilorskoy Sbornik . opened with the-.- f ollomng statement.-; "Even a • 
person who holds to the opinion that 'even hares can be taught to 
Light matches' will hardly deny that not every person can become 

o ^ r7 

i good navyman." 
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Capt ; First Rank R. B. Radushkevich , The • Selection of 
^pecial ists in the Navy - On A Scientific Basis , Morskoy Sbornik, 

<o. 8, 1970, pp 53-55; see also Capt. First Rank O. L. Xufarev, 
Mder New Conditions - A New Training Method , Morskoy Sbornik No. S, 
-970, pp. 34-37; and Rear Admiral A. F. Nadezhdin, Results of Work 
Jnder New Conditions .' Morskoy Sbornik No 2, 1971, pp 13-19 . 
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Potcy oXX.lccis oX tiK,* oovict 'fuvv l^o rcprofioulc d 

ly Xwo cn.'tGQ,*oiiOi> oX [MjLi.y ol 1 r t'i HU 

.he enlisted ranks and reenlisted petty oXXicers. As a maLt<;r 
if fact, practically all reenlisted personnel of the Soviet Navy 
lad petty-off icer rank. Two methods of training petty officers, 
m duty and in special schools, have been widely exercised. 

The November 1971 decree of the Supreme Soviet abolished 
:he Institute of Reenlisted Personnel and, accordingly, there 



vill no longer be any reenlisted petty officers in the Soviet 

Tavy after completion of their present terms. The same decree 

Introduced the Institute of Michman , a .grade practically exactly 

268 

equivalent to US warrant officers. Thus, ixi the future all 
Soviet petty officers will be from enlisted personnel selected 
from the best sailors and will serve the same three years of 
active duty. 

Judging from the numerous articles in Soviet military 
press, v/hich even seems to try to highlight the- shortcomings, as 
well as from the extensive operations of the Soviet Navy, it 
appears that the personnel problem has found a satisfactory 
solution, and a degree of professionalism has been axhieved. 
Moreover, through an increased number of calls at foreign ports 
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Izvestiya, December 1, 1971; and Trud , Docembex’ 1, 1971 




9 






inQ 0 . 1 'ficinX visits of Soviet ships to foroi^in. counti'ics, tho 

Soviet Navy can demonstrate not only its advance hardware, but 

the good behavior and disclipir.o of its crev/s which, in ;ho final 

'malysis, arc no small asset to tho Soviet government's foreign 

policy in the area concerned, 

> . • 

Forward Deployment 



As indicated previously, the initial forward deployment 
,vas literally imposed upon the Soviet Navy by the nature and 
character of potential opponent forces, and the strategic 
situation therefor existed at the end of the 1950s and beginning 
5 f the 1960s. It was necessary to go forward, to the high seas 
in the areas of the most probable combat employment of aircraft 
carriers and later of the original Polaris submarines in order 
to strike the former before they reached their launching positions 
ind at least try to handicap, if not prevent the latter from the 
unopposed launching o'f ballistic missiles. With the further 
sophistication of Soviet naval hardware and considerable revision 
uf naval theory, including the strategic use of the Navy, in the 
framework of the latest x'ersions of Soviet military doctrine and 
strategy, the meaning and nature of forward deployment has been 
changing and acquiring more important significance far exceeding 
tho original, generally defensive, measures. Starting itu the 




i 



i 




Xc.-weigan aad Moditcrro.ncan Seas and selected are..s in the 
?;:ific, Soviet naval units later appeared in the Indian Ocean. 

. I 

?:)longed cruises and foreign visits have become a common 

phnomenon. The logistic supply of the Soviet Navy, a must for 

siotained opex'ations in the remote areas, initially primitive, ha 
f 

Don improving. Sophisticated combat ' training -and large scale 
i;/al exercises in the remote areas of world ocean are becoming 
.’utine in Soviet Navy life. Both the Sever and Okean naval 

I 

5 };rcises, during which the Navy demonstrated its muscle, are 
]ilte illustrative. 



Iditerranean 



In 1948 Stalin reportedly demanded that the Yugoslav 

lomiunists stop their support of the Communist led uprising in 

ruece on the basis ’’that Great Britain and the United States, 

:b United States the most powerful state in the world, v/ill non 

icmit a break of their line of communication in the Mediterranea 
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ia, and the Soviet Union has no navy”. The first deployment 
>; Soviet naval forces in the ilediterranean on a permanent basis 
;ok place in 1958, when a brigade of W-class submarines was 
■ nnsforred to a newly established su’o.marine base in Vlonc , Alban 



.900 

' Milovan Djilas, Conv or satlous with Stalin. (New York: 
a’court. Brace and Vi’orld, 1^62), p. lo.l-l62. 
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The permanent prcsoucc in the Mediterranean ox Sovio 
collection ships started approximately at the same t 
submarines wore based in Ylone until 1961, when the 



t i ntclli licence 
ime . The 
Soviet break 



I 



vith Albania occurred. Since 1963-1964 Soviet navy surface 

mits have been deployed primarily from the Black Sea Fleet, and 

•the submarines, from the Northern Fleet. ' Thus,, the newly formed 

270 

lediterraneanean eskadra whose strength was gradually built 

ip has become an important element in the Mediterranean, 

I 

larticularly in the eastern part. Originally, the Soviet Navy 
,sed to withdraw a considerable portion of its forces from'the 
editerranean during winter months, reinforcing them again in 
he spring. Y/hile the seasonal fluctuation of forces seems to 
e continuing, after the Sixth Day War a considerable higher 
inimum level of forces was established, and the average strength 
f the eskadra, increased. An improved system of logistic supply 
oupled with the availability of ports in some Arab countries have 
ade it easier to maintain the increased number of Soviet ships. 

'he Soviet Mediterranean eskadra does not make extensive use of 

/' ' . i 

bore bases Instead, a supply train of oilers, tenders, and 
'ther auxiliary ships have been replenishing the combatants. The 
otion of using Soviet merchant ships in addition to the Navy's 



blow 
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Eskadra - a combined naval forces unit, 
a fleet; The coimmon translation, squadron 



j u s t a stop 
is not accurate. 



I 



22G 



.uxiU.-„.tos i. avallabU and occasionaUy has boon cncrciscd. 

The present average strength of the Soviet Ijoditerranean 
“ a«^ont 50-e0 Ships, inclnding ig-i, 

2 or 3 are nuclear. Not only sub>narines, but surface ships as 
well fro. the Northern Tleet and the Baltic Fleet are deployed 



together with the Black Sea units. 



J 

While the defensive role of the Soviet .Mediterranean eskadra? . 
i.e. Asy and anti-carrier, which has been particularly strongly 
enphasiaod by the Western specialists, has definitely r^^ained, 
the exposition of the eska^ and the nature of its emplo^.ent / 
have Clearly indicated the es^^ds role in support of Soviet 
foreign policy. Since the Six Day War- of 1967 the Soviet Union 
has been de.onstratlng to its Arab clients that it could offer .ore 
than .oral support, and the Soviet ships in Egyptian ports during 
the conflict were definitely an inhibiting factor against the 
continuation of Israeli air strikes The Soviets thcselvos like , 
to e.phasize this point. For exanple, Ad.iral, Sysoyev, the Cot«.nde 
Of the Black Sea Fleet, in his recent speech to the ukranian 
communist Party Cong ress discussing the growing role of the Soviet 
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F. AI. Alurphy, USN, The Sovi et Navy in the 
^d xter rgmean, (Naval Institute Proceedinr^ — 

-aac C. Kidd, Jr., USN, View 

)f and <yashinf< ton Post . November 30, 1370. ' 
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1 



Xvy in international events and repeating a Soviet standard 

cxim that "imperialist domination of the high seas has ended 

\ 

iicevcv" , stated that "Israeli aggression in the .Middle East 
iiitiated and supported by the USA could be even mox’o impudent 

272 

i; there were no Soviet combat ships present in the Mediterranean". 

I 

I V/hen the Y/estern px’ess emphasized the growth of Soviet 

a;/al power in the Mediterranean and its maturity from a presence , 

tea challenge, the challenge directed first of all toward 

t’ducing the influence of the US 6th Fleet and to ending the 

1 ^ 

Dpdominance of American power in the area, Soviet propaganda 

lowered with an array of articles. It v/as emphasized that the 

3(/iet Union as "a Black Sea power and consequently a Mediterranean 

3cver is closely connected with all problems" in the area, and has 

XI "irrefutable right" to keep naval forces there, "to promote 

5'xbility and peace in the area which is in direct proximity 

!:( the Soviet southern borders", and "not allow the American 

3;.i Fleet to carry oui: the aggressive ideas of the Pentagon with 
273 

Lipunity" . 



^'^^ Pravda Ukrainy , March 20, 1371. 
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L. Kolosov, Me diterrarxean Problems , (Izvestiya, November 
L, 1968); Vice Admiral K. I. Smirnov, Soviet Fleet in the 
I ditorranean , (Krasnaya Zvezda, November 12, 1368); V. Ex'makov in 
? avda , Nove.mber 27, 166S; and V. Kudryavtsev in Pravda , December 
I 1368. 
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‘1 



The Soviets obviously were irritated by the NATO docisron 

0 establish coordinated aerial surveillance of the Sovidt fleet 
n the Mediterranean and the creation of a new NATO comiaand, 
aritime Air Forces Mediterranean, effective November 21, 1968. 

1 

he permament deployment of the eskadra produced the emergence 

f the Soviet Union as a true Mediterranean power, producing the 

ituation whei'e since the late 1960 's there can be no single 

% 

laimant to the control of the Mediterranean. By maintaining an 

I 

apressive number of missile armed ships which can be rapidly 
ainforced from the Black Sea Fleet, and with numerical 
uperiority of submarines over the. ..6th Fleet, ail ta?,t the Soviets 
ack is the carrier-borne air pov;er which is the backbone of the 
ith Fleet. With no point in the Mediterranean more than 200 
iiles from land and the availability of air bases in a number of 
.rab countries for the Soviet aircraft, the overwhelming dependenc 
f the 15th Fleet upon its carrie.r... a,viation for its "combat 
icability" are not very convincing. The rapid redeployment of 
bviet aircraft to the network of air bases in Arab countries as 
ell as direct employment of Soviet aviation from the south- 
estern regions of the Soviet Union and Warsaw Pact members, at 
east to the eastern part of the .Mediterranean, has to be viewed 



Admiral Kidd, former 



s a distinct Soviet capability . 
onimandcr of the 6th Fleet, recently wrote that "the (;rov/iaf; 

I 

»oviet naval strength in this area has caused many to question 
he capability of the US 6th Fleet to perform its stated mission*', 
'he admiral continued, **the fact is that under existing pressures, 
e are walking a tightrope of adequacy; at some points, the rope 
s beginning to fray. Our still formidable fleet is being forced 

,.o accommodate to d new environment far different from the one 
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hich it dominated for almost a. quarter century.** The 

.diairal also described the Soviet naval forces in the Mediterranean 

■S "a have fleet" which has new ships, modern weapon systems, 

ell trained and highly motivated personnel. Staiing "that there 

s no loiiger a permissive enviroment where once the 6th Fleet 

lOved at will" the admiral described the situation during the 

brdan crisis in October, 1970, during which the Soviet naval 

‘orces in Mediterranean were quickly reinforced and appropriately 

)Ositioned. From the chart accompanying the article showing 

listribution of forces of both fleets, it is impossible to tell 

/ho surrounded v;hom. Soviet ships followed all major 6th Fleet 
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John Marriot, The Air Situation in the Mediterranean , 
..International Defensive View, Vol. 4, No. 5, October 1971, 

)p. 429-432); also see the New Yoi'k Times, .May 13, 1970, " US 6th 
'loot Concerned Over Sovie t Navy in the .Med " , a 
’8, 1971, "Soviet Thrust in the Mediterranean. 



Time, June 



"■'St,., 



Naval Inrrtituto ProcoerMags , February 1073, t) . 10. 
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;ips aad as the 6th Fleet watched ar.d waited, the Soviets 
lSO watched and waited, giving no evidence of stress, but a 
irnal and restrained behavior which Admiral Kidd described 
■' There \vas none of the nonsense of their ships 

inning in and around our men-of-war at close range. It was 



'Ldent the Soviets were under the direction of a seasoned 
aman who not only knew well the capabilities and limitations 



Ihis equipment, but also was sensitive to the potential 

276 

e'lousness of the situation." 

1 

When King Idris of Libya was overthrown in a coup in 
5'tember of 1969 the behavior of the Soviet Mediterranean 
»adra was very similar to that during Jordan crisis. V/hile some 
)iet ships took positions along the Libyan Coast, others 



idowed the 6th Fleet units. It was a sort of indirect wax-ning 
) to attempt a repetition of 1958 Lebanon landing, which for 
. practical purposes cannot now be repeated. Such actions are 
■‘ing political capital for the Soviets and the new Libyan 
iwrnment publicly expressed gratitude to the Soviet navy for 
h support^ . The reported presence of amphibious ships and 
3;s of naval infantry with the Soviet naval forces in the 
c.terranean and occasional landing exercises perfoi’med under the 
vr of submarines, surface ships, and aircraft "as a buffer 
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Ibid. , p. 27. 
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I 




igainst any attempt at intervoutioa from outside" raises the 
juestion as to whether the Soviet forces themselves mirtht not one 
lay be involved in the situation similar to the 1958 Lebanon 



ole of the US 6th Fleet. 

^ As a significant commercial and maritime power, the Soviet 

nterest in the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal is under- 

tandable . The closure of the Canal seriously hurt Soviet merchant 

■hipping, including its supply routes to North Vietnam. The 

% 

mportance of the Middle East and Mediterranean region as a route 

I 

•) the Indian Ocean and Far East is obvious. Most of the Soviet 
iiti-Chinese moves in Asia should be supported by maritime po'.ver, 

£id the Mediterranean-Suez Canal r-outc-' is most convenient. 

Emphasizing the Soviet naval presence in the Mediterranean 
a. a "necessity" because of the presence of the US 6th Fleet 
tere, theSoviet Union expressed its readiness to consider the 
r'moval of these forces. A widely propagandized June 1971 speech 
b‘ Brezhnev during tHe Soviet election cam.paign-emphasized the 
anormality of the situation when great powers keep their navies 
fr from their shores, and expressed the readiness "to solve 
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tie problem but on the equal basis", i.e. the mutual v;ithdrav'/al . 
Manwhile, the Soviet Union is very sensitive to any change in 

277 

See Krasnaya Zvezda, July 25, 1971, Medi-^er ranean 

Eg radra . 

/ 

. / 
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,,hc status quo in the .Medi torramnm . 



A lit I •< I V, i>''r< < 

i 

in the new naval base lor the Gth Ivlev t pi-cyduc. •<! .» »•<•... ti.,u. 

;n addition to the Soviet government statement with the warfi»n;c 
)f "appropriate counter-action", a number of articles sharply 

I 

u’iticizing "Pentagon bases strategy" and the US and XATO efforts 

'to widen and strengthen their position" in the Mediterranean, 

278 

^ere published. 

I In the realm of international politics, the Soviet naval 

presence in the Mediterranean definitely altered the balance 
>f forces in the region and increased Soviet influence in 'many 
Mediterranean countries. By projecting a major military, 

political, and economic presence ln,tc;_t,he ..Mediterranean basin, 

f 

the present Soviet leadership has accomplished what the Czars 
and Stalin failed to do. 



Indian Ocean 

In the spring of 1968 the. fix'st detachment of Soviet Navy, 
headed by the cruiser Dmitriy Pozharskiy, appeared in the Indian 
Ocean. The cruise lasted 80 days, and the Soviet ships visited 
ports in India, Somalia, Iraq, Pakistan, Iran and Ceylon.- In 
addition to interest of combat training, the stated purpose of tne 
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See for example, an article by Deputy Chiei of Staff o- 
the Soviet Navy, A.dmii‘al Aleksoyev, in Izvestiya , March 8, 197z; 
and - Krasnaya Zvezda , International Military Review. 

/ 
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cjisc was to nake "friendly contacts" and 
279 



to produce "favoraVylo 



i)prossions" . Since that time, the fivquoncy of Soviet nav.il. 

ults appearing in the Indian Ocean increased, and at the begianin 
oJ the 1970s the more or less permanent presence of rather modest 
fd'ce has been established. 

I 

The vacuum and balance of power theories 'originally tied 

u the Soviet appearance in the area with the British government's 

dcision to withdraw from east of the Suez. It looked as though 

% 

te Soviet Navy was just waiting for such a withdrawal, and soon 



to decision was annomiced to fill "the vacuum". Such arguments 

I 

d not warrant a lengthy analysis, and the British might in the 
scond half of 1960 could hardly be given such a deterrent role. 
Ydely rumored Soviet attempts to acquire bases in the Indian 
lean v/ere categorically denied by the local governments allegedly 
ivolved in such deals, and at the present, there is no Soviet 
bse in the Indian Ocean. Soviet naval units in the area have 

teir own supply ships, and the use of local facilities has 

» , ■ 

aparently been minimal. i 

The previous absence of Soviet naval forces in the Indian 
Cean could probably be explained not by the lack of interest, 
wich was strong even in px'e-revolutionary Russia (allegedly one 



^^^^Admiral V. Alekseyev 



TP.UD , June 17, 1968. 
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OO 
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I 



er the Groat involved the annexation 



of the naval projects of Pot 
2 80 

of Madagascar) , but by the luck of opportunity ."ind, more 
important, the means. Post-war political development in 'the area 
and disintegration of the colonial system, resulting in the 
creation of numerous newly formed independent states, many with 
unstable regimes, presented the opportunity. The economic 
development of the Soviet Union, the growth of its foreign t'rade, 
economic and military aid, intensified development of its 
merchant marine paralleled by the naval development, produced 
the means and elevated the importance of the Indian Ocean "to the 
Soviet Union. A sizeable Soviet fishing fleet has been operating 
in the Indian Ocean since the decane o:fthe 1950s- and the annual 
catch toward the end of the 1960s was about 2 million tons. 

Soviet commercial shipping via the Cape in 1970 was represented 

by 3,900 transits or more than 25% of the total. In addition 

, I 

to a permanent presence of alarge fishing fleet, there are 



ipproxiraately 100 

281 

iny given time . 



Soviet merchant :-ships- in- the--Indian Ocean at 
Soviet oceanographic and space support 






ictivities in the Indian Ocean have been considerable. Thus, 
the Soviet Union is simultaneously involved in a multiplicity 
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Orbis, V. XIV, No. 1, Spring 1970. These 
mbitions were recently ’'.massaged" by the Chinese 
-Ost » December 30, 1971. 



alleged Russian 
see Washington 
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Geoffrey Jukes, Tho Soviet Union and the I ndian Ocean 

Survival, November 1971, pp. 370-375). ^ 
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I 



V 






f naritinc activities in the Indian Ocean: 



\ 

in showin^j the fla^ 
hich, at least chronologically, confirms a case of the flag 

i 

i 

ollowing trade; it is involved in active shipping, fishing, , 

'ilitary assistance, political support, and economic aid to the | 

2 82 / 

on-allied nations of the area. 

s 

i Military, particularly naval, aspects of, the situation in 
.10 Indian Ocean are still in 'the embroyonic stage of development 

:id in spite of the' fact that during last couple of years, a number 

% 

I 

c; new steps have been initiated by both the United States and 
te Soviet Union, the outcome is not clear. V/hen an agreement 
btween the US and Australia concerning the installation of a 
Vry Low frequency (YLF) station on Northwest Cape was disclosed 

i. the mid-1960s, the Soviets probably concluded that the Indian 

. 283 

Ooan would become an area of operations for Polaris subraarines. 

Een before A-3 Polaris and Poseidon missiles became operational, 

te Arabian Sea could already provide Polaris submarines with 

god coverage of targets In the southern part of the Soviet 

Uion. The introduction of longer-range (2,500 n.n.) missiles 

iito US subraarines brought target areas from the Soviet western 

birders to Ceiitral Siberia and as far as Moscow within range. 
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For a view on the Soviet activity in the- Indian Ocean, 
so, T. B. Millar, Soviet Policies, South and Bast of Suc~^ , 
(Lreign Affairs, October lS7u, pp. 70-Sl.) 
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Marino Rundschau, Vol . V, October 19G9, pp. 312-31C 
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Yhether US Polaris subnarinos arc cloployod at present in the 
■Indian Ocean or not makes lao difference to the Soviet Union, 
for the major factor to be considered in the Soviet naval plans 

I 

is possibility of Polaris missile submar i.m,- de-j; I oy;.;eu t . 

, Regardless of what typo of AS’.Y forces are selected by the 

Soviet Navy (major emphasis on submarines supported by the surface 

forces seems- to be cbvious) a -standing naval force for the Indian 

Ocean would be required. The degree of effectiveness of ASV/ 

* > 

‘forces against Polaris missiles submarines is to a certain degree 



iri*e levant here, for the choice has to be made betv/oen unopposed 
and opposed operations. 

The rejection of the Soviet proposal of December 1964 to 
make the Indian Ocean a nuclear - free zone probably made the 
Soviets even more convinced that the deployment of Polaris 
submarines was under consideration. Of course, the Soviet 
proposal represented an attempt to get something for nothing, i.e. 
to close an area for 'the U.S. strategic employment which has no 
value to the Soviet Union. The deployment of Soviet naval units 
in the Indian Ocean might be viewed also as an attempt to show 
Soviet determination to meet the potential thi-eat by force, and 
to create pressure for the reconsideration of the Soviet proposal 
.which, together with vaguely defined security measures for Asia, 
continues to be mentioned by the Soviet -press. It was reported 
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;hat, at the end of 1971, a committee of the US National 

iecurity Council was considering proposing an agreoraent with the 

.oviet Union to neutralize the Indian Ocean by abstaining frora 

284 

aval deployment there. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet naval presence in the Indian Ocean 

1 

as continued, and the US has stepped up its naval activities in 
he area as well. In addition to the construction of a naval 
pmmunication center and air strip on the strategically located 
sland of Diego Garcia and the agreement of December 1971 to tak 
ver from the British the naval base at Kahrain in the Persian 
ulf, a Pentagon spokesman emphasized the 7th Fleet capability 
b operate more in the Indian Ocean, particularly as the 

I 

285 

■'Letnamese V/ar is being wound down. 

Y/hen the Indian-Pakistani Y/ar broke out, the Soviet naval 
nrces in the Indian Ocean which comprised approximately 10 
nits were quickly reinforced to about 15 ships. The US sent 
i task force headed by the nuclear carrier Enterprise to the Bay 
c; Bengal. Thus, a variant of a Mediterranean situation was 
npeated in the Indian Ocean, although on a smaller scale. 
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Survival , November 1971, p. 372. 
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Navy Extends Operation in I nd iraa Ocean , Y/ ash ing ton 



F’St, January 7, 1972 



Pj^lqn:;c-d cruises and foreign visit-; of the Soviet Navy 

during the decade of 1960s have become a common phenomenoa. 

Tho Atlantic cruiooc, particularly in the Caribbean area', have 

been of special interest and have produced controversial publicity 

It was reported that the Soviet naval detachment v/hich visited 

Cuba in the summer of 1969 conducted unprecedented ASV/ exercises 

in tne Gulf Ox Mexico with the participation of one N-v'l.\ss 
2S6 

At the end of 1970 Dofouse Soere tarv Laird 



submarine . 



emphasized the Soviet Navy's continuous operation in or near the 

Caribbean. He added "I think that this is further evidence of 

tho Soviet's determination to expand their naval interests into 

the V/estern Hemisphere, just as they have in other parts of the 
2S7 

world". The U.S. Defense Department announcomci'it concerning 

the construction of now Soviet naval facilities at Cienfuegos and 

the Soviet goverxament ' s denial of this by Tass, October 12, 1970, 

were generated by the presence of a submarine tender and the 

suspicion that the Soviets may be’ de-v^eloping- facilities similar 

to those the United States has at Holy Loch, Scotland, and Rota, 
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Spain, to service the submarines. While tho alarm generated 
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US Naval Institute Proceedings Review , May 1970. 
Washington Post , December 6, 1970. 
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'.y as h in g t on Po st, September 23, 1971, Cuba Soccer Field 
Scarce US in ' 70T' end tile N oador's Diges t, Soviet S’ubmarines : New 

Challenge From Cuba, .May, 1971. , 



/ I ^ 
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I 



to be 



Aout a possible base for subr.arines in Cuba seens 

ofounded, the Soviet Navy's f aniiliarization with the area is 

sgnif leant. From July 19S9 to July 1970, the Soviet NaVy visited 
289 ■ 

3, countries. 

The visits provide the Soviet Navy with an opportunity not 

c,.ly for combat training while underway in often unfamiliar 

aeas and for showing the flag, but they are e.xtensively used 

f.r propaganda purposes. The detachment of ships conducting 

tie visit is as a rule accompanied by a fleet theatrical group 

c orchestra, .selected performers, a team of athletes which 

ccasionally indudes a complete soccer team. During the visit, 

ne activities of the crews are planned accordingly. As a result 

:i most cases visits of Soviet ships to foreign ports have 

290 

reduced favorable reactions. 

Logistics did not represent a serious problem in the Soviet 
avy up to the late 1950s due to a nature of employment of the 
aval forces. The ships at that time represented forces which 
ere occasionally employed from the basesfor a short period of 
imo and returned to them to be replenished and x’epaired, Fonvard 
deployment of the Soviet Navy units, however, in the absence of 
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US Naval Institute Proceedings , Naval Review, 1971, p. 230 
See for example an article in Krasnaya Tvezda, October 



), 1970, N o r\v ay, 0 u r N o 1 g h b o r , describing a recent visit of a 
letachment of the Soviet Northex*n Fleet to Oslo. 



.evict bases in the area of tlicir operations, prosGutofi another 
roblcr.i. It should be emphasized that Soviet combatants v/ere 
eady for forward deployment long before the Soviet Navy* 
ogistic system could cope with it. The main problem was the 
bsence of suitable support ships; tankers were very small 
nd not fitted for side refueling, and supply and depot ships 
ere practically non-existent'. Gradually, during the decade of 
;he 1960s a considerable number of support ships of the Don, Lama, 

I 

iskol, and Ugra classes were built. Larger tankers and supply 

I 

;hips were introduced, permitting a gradual switch to the'side 

•efueling and supply method, v;hich is definitely more productive 

md expedient. The Boris Chilikin-class support ship, which 

'ecently entered service, is a good illustration of the progress 

)eing achieved by the Soviet Navy in the solution of logistic 
291 

Droblems. In addition to the Soviet Navy's own support 

iuits, the ships of the Soviet merchant marine can be, and are 
3ften, used. When docking facilities are available in a number 
:>f friendly countries, the use of the merchant ships to bring 
supplies to those ports where Navy support ships can be re- 
plenished provides the. Soviet Navy with additional advantages and 
permits the number of support ships required to be reduced. 
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E rkonnungsblatte r , TRG .Ministry of Defense, No. 154, 
December 1971. 
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procedure sin'.ilar to the US Navy 



By devclopinrj a supply 

leet train system, the Soviet Navy has reduced the requirement 

or naval bases. Ox course, the £leet train sysxern. is vulnerable 

0 eneny attack and rec^uires considerable protection. Naval 

ases on the other hand also have become one of the most preferred 

argets, and are very vulnerable. Naval bases .on foreign 

erritories, in addition, can cost dearly in material and - 

olitical terms, and depend to a considerable degree upon the 

.evelopment of a political situation in a host country. Despite 

,;he marked improvement in the Soviet Navy logistics, it is -an 

ixtremely difficult task to supply a number of naval units v;ith 

lodern armament far away from the bases. This matter is openly 

.’Gcognized in the Soviet specialized press, where the great 

292 

iifficulties associated with the process are discussed. 
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Admiral G. G. Oleynik, Excellent Support to the Sea 
Cruises , Rear and Supply of Soviet Armed Forces, No. 7, July 
1971, pp. 26-30; Rear 'and Combat Readiness of the Navy , No. 5, 
May 1971, pp . 69-71; The Na.vy Rea.r Services Today ,- (ilorskoy 
Sbornik No. 12, 1970, pp . 3-8); Krasnn.ya Zvezda, July 25, 1971. 



Naval Exorcises 



The rcccrit large-scale Soviet naval exorcises, on one 
ocasion involving all Xour Soviet fleets, on the one harid 

f 

re resent a new phenomenon in the Soviet naval dovolopment, but 
onthe other is a logical consequence of the process. 

The joint command and staff exercise, code named SEVER 
(>jrth) , took place during the 'period of 11-19 July 1968. The 
prticipants in the exercise were the Soviet Baltic and Northern 
fSets and the Polish and East Germany navies. Involving 
xeas in the Northern Atlantic, the Baltic, the Norweigan 
id the Barents Seas, Sever was at once the first major naval 
rercise of the V/arsaw Pact and the biggest naval maneuvers 
1 to that time in Soviet history. While the Polish and East 
5rman navies played a significant role with the Soviet force 
L the Baltic, including participation in a joint amphibious 
Lading, only Soviet forces were involved in the major events 
.lich took place in the North. The East Gei'mans, however, 
lose to emphasize a much greater scale of cooperation stating 
lat "the Sever exercise represented a new level of cooperation 
itween the combined (i.e. Soviet Baltic Fleet, Polish and 
1st German navies) Baltic sea fleet and the Northern Fleet of 
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lie Soviet Union." 

Admiral Gorshkov emphasized that it was an "exercise of 

he ocean navy which has every thin;; necessary Lo ceiuUic.i 

uccessful combat activities far fro.m it.s bases". V/h.i le ail lyias, 

f Soviet naval forces participated in the exerci.se, tlie snbm.ar i.aes 

,nd naval infantry were particularly (;lorifiod. In addUiou to 

.he submarine's role in strategic delivery, demonstrated by an 

mderwater launch of missiles, the ASV/ role of the submarines 

/as highlighted: "Battles of submarines with submarines is not 

'iction or the imagination of a visionary, but is actual 
294 

,’eality". The importance of a second amphibious landing in 

;he North, on Rybachiy Peninsula, executed exclusively by' the 
Soviet Naval Infantry and being larger than the Baltic landing, 
vas an obvious desire of the Soviet Navy to demonstrate mobility 
xpparently over a considerable distance, for it is most likely 



that the naval infantry force participating in the landing came 
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An interview with the Commander of the East German 
Navy, Vice Admiral Ehm, published in Ostsee Zestung , 29 July 19GS. 
The same interview emphasized Kosygin's evaluation of the political 
significance of the e.xercise. In his 13 July press conference 
in Stockholm, published in Pravda on 15 July 1968, Kosygin noted 
that "the exercise was an eraphatic answer to the intensified 
policy of aggression on NATO's northex*n flank clearly demonstrated 
by the Polar Express maneuvers". 
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Izvestiya , July 14, and July 19, 
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from tne Baltic. Ilowovor, as later l^ccair.o cvidv-ut, the Bev t 

oxeiciso was a rehearsal for the Okean (Ocean) (u.uieu vc r;. , (lu/'in;' 

I 

which the major events of the Sever oxerci.se were repeated ou a 
larger scale. 

The Okean maneuvers were hold from 14 April to 5 May 1970 
under very adverse weather conditions, particularly in the 
N^orth Atlantic. The area of the maneuvers included tv/o oceans, 
the Atlantic and Pacific, and several seas including the Barents, 
N^orwegian, North, Okhotsk, Japan, Phillipine, Mediterranean, 
Slack, and Baltic. A detachment of Soviet ships headed by~ the 
missile cruiser Admiral Fokin was in the Indian Ocean. Ail four 
Soviet fleets participated in those, world-wide maneuvers, which 
were called unprecedented by a Pentagon spokesman, "a first for 
anyone in the history of the naval art" with the emphasis that 
"no navy has had anything like this on this scale and this 



scope' 
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Even the maneuvers code name Okean was depicted as 



symbolic not only in .referenceto .the scale, but also in that it 
related to a former Tsarist yacht, renamed Okean during Lenin’s 
time. The name was seen as an omen and an expression of Lenin's 
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In addition to the hints in the Soviet press, the 
independent Norwegian Journal of Coimraerce and Shippi ng on 
19 July 1988 emphasized that a sizeable unit of amphibious forces 
moved from the Baltic in two groups, one of which followed the 
Norwegian Coast north during the period of the exercise. 
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Washington Post, April 24, 1970. 
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osire to have a strong ocean-going navy in tac 

Hundreds of Soviet naval ships and aircraft .participating 
1 the maneuvers were employed in a seemingly realistic scencrio 
■Lsualizing a strong oxporioncod cncxny la a aumi,.; r ,,r «■ ;, i 

I 

situations) in which the readiness of the Soviet Navy to J'uM'iii 
ne tasks assigned to it was checked. The following tasks were 
omonst rated in the maneuvers: 

the deployment of submarines, the main striking force 
(f the Soviet Navy, and the creation of combat conditions 
ssuring their most effective combat use; 

extensive ASW against Polaris submarines, and for the ' 
potection of Soviet's own naval forces, including missile- 
(irrying submarines; 

anti-carrier operations in order to prevent carrier 
arcraft from attacking naval and shore installations, and to 
educe enemy "combat stability" by eliminating carriers from 
arious (including ASV/) formations; 

operations against enemy lines of coniraunication, including. 



/ ■ ; 
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All important Soviet newspapers assigned their special 
orrespondents to cover the maneuvers and extensive information, 
oviously on a selective basis, covering major events of the 
ixneuvers was published between 14 April and 12 Hay 1970 in 
kavda , Izvestiya , Krasnaya Zvezda , and others. Follov/ing the 
iineuvers a special book, Okeo.n-Maaeuvers ox the USSK Navy Conducted 
n .^pril - May 1970, 203 pp. was published in .Moscow by the 
.’Llitary Publishing House. 
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ittacks against its shipping; 



to assist tho Soviet Anuy on its i.iari 1 1. hk; .1 
including use of amphibious landing and missile strikes from 

i 

submarines and surface ships. 

Not all these tasks are of equal importance to the all 

Soviet fleets, and they vary in the individual theaters. The 

* 

major events during the maneuvers took place in the Atlantic 
Ocean and the adjoining seas, where more than half of episodes 
were played. The Northern Fleet as well as the Baltic 'and the 
Black Sea Fleets were more actively involved in the maneuvers 
than the Pacific Fleet. 

The maneuvers were conducted in a nuclear enviroment, and 
the use of the missile armament of the Soviet Navy included 
combined missile strikes of naval aviation, submarines and 
(Surface ships, the lauiiching of ballistic missiles and underwater 
and surface launching of cruise missiles by the submarines, and 
combat employment of SAMs against both individual and group air 
targets. The extensive use of in-flight refueling and the long 
duration and long distance of the flights v/ere special j 
characteristics of the air operations. Very extensive air. 
reconnaissance was conducted and close coopera.tion of naval 
aviation with Longe Range Aviation was evident. 



Amphibious landings were conducted by all four Soviet 



foets, Tho Baltic landing against an area ’’strongly fortified 
i -depth" clearly imitated an operation against the Danish Straits. 
Te landing in the north on the Rybachiy Peninsula by forces of 
Nval Infantry from the Mediterrnean (Black Sea) , Baltic, and the 
Nrthern Fleet was of a considerably larger scale and was 
oserved by the Minister of Defense and Commander-in-Chief of the 
N,vy. The Naval Infantry demonstrated improved skill and 
sphistication by landing on difficult terrain after a relatively 
Ing voyage under adverse weather conditions. 

The two newest ships of the Soviet navy, the ASW cruiser 
Mskva and the sister ship Leningrad, were activa participants 
i the maneuvers together with many classes of missile and 
cnventionally armed ships. The ability of the surface forces 
t defend themselves against air attacks was emphasized. 

The time of the exercise, the early spring months when a 
CDsiderable number of young sailors trained according to provisions 
0 the new Universal Military Law were aboard Soviet ships, and the 
etremely unfavorable weather conditions, can be viewed as testimony 
t the satisfactory solution of the personnel problem and the 
mturity of the Soviet Navy. In the command and control field, 
te wide use of computers in the decision-making process, the 
elective and reliable communications during all phases of 
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•leuvers (labeled "fantastic”), and the effective worb of the 
;:ious staffs wore emphasized. Satellites v/ore most lj.hely 
<jd iu communications. » 

I 

The high degree of combat readiness of the Soviet Navy 
il its alleged ability "to go into action at any moment, even 

I 

iler the most unfavorable conditions and circumstances" were 

tessed. Soviet Navy leaders emohasizedthat the proceeding" 

eade of combat training was "a process designed to master the 
1 . ^ ' 

can" and the Okean maneuvers "the final stage of the process, 

h Navy's final exam, which it passed successfully" demonstrating 

t i'eadiness "to execute strategic missions and to counteract 

trong naval foe" in, defense of the "national interests of the 

298 

olet Union and other Socialist countries". 

To explain the Soviet Navy's for’;;ard deployment as dictated 
ay by the necessity to counter the strategic nuclear throat 
ra the V/estorn, mainly US, naval forces v;ould be an ovor- 
iiolification. Initially this threat played an overwhelming, 
va singular, role and is still important. But, during the second 
if of the 1960 's, ’.vhea the Soviets started to speak about the 
isossity of its navy to protect the "spreading interests" of the 
biLst Union, a nev; and important element which may be crucial in 
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Morskey Shorn ilc No. 6, 1970, p. 4; and Narsnall 
■ibarov in Sovetskaya Rossiya, 19 Juno 1971. 



the future was added. This new mission of the Soviet Navy 
required its constant presence in the "remote areas of the world's 
oceans previously considered the zone of control" of Western 
maritime powers. The presence of substantial Soviet naval forces 
does not exclude the support for a friendly regime threatened either 
by internal turmoil or foreign intervention or in direct assistance 
to newly born regimes more favorable to Soviet interests, as for 
example the 1969 Libya revolution illustrates. 

% 

What was exercised by the Soviet Navy during the 1968 

seizure of the Pueblo by North Korea might be classified as an 

299 

attempt to employ the strategy of interposition. When it was 
unclear what the US would do, and a carrier task force was heading 
toward North Korea, a detachment of Soviet ships appeared in the 
^ vicinity. The Jordan Crisis of September-October 1971 provides an 
example of another situation, discussed previously, when the 
1 presence of Soviet naval forces in the proximity of the US forces 

I 

^ could be viewed as a restraining factor. j 

I 

Finally, shov/ing the flag through frequent foreign visits and 

,! 

1 
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The strategy of interposition is employed for the | 

purpose of denying an objective to an opponent and usually ■ 

without actual use of force. Interposition does not necessarily 

require superior forces of interposer. By placing his forces 

between the opponent and the opponent's object the interposer 

increases the opponent's risks and presents him with choice to 

I drop or change the objective or escalate. I 
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.nd displaytns .,„scles by l.-vryo-scalo .-.ano.vors ar.d c:.orclbos 
in remote areas are a domonatration of poiior and maritiae 
aobility. At least in their statements, the Soviet military 
leadership appear to be confident that their navy has "mastered" ' 
the spaciousness of the norld ocean and possesses everything i,hich 
is required for the simultaneous and prolonged conduct of combat 
activity on several oceans and seas," 

, lo day , the Soviet navy order of battle includes the 

following : 

about 360 submarines, nearly 90 of vihlch are nuclear poivered 

two ASW cruisers, each ^7ith about 20 helicopters; 

23 cruisers, including at least 9 araed with missiles ; 

about 100 destroyers and equivalent ships, many of which 
ire missile armed; 



about 130 escorts; 
about 270 coastal escorts; 
about 320 minesweepers; 
about 130 missile boats; 
over 300 torpedo boats; 



about 200 amphibious ships and landing crafts, 
juppoi. o vihips, auxiliaries, and sci*vice craft according to Jane’s 
run in vO whe tiiousands" . Naval aviation has about £00 combat 
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ilarshall Grechho ia Pravda , 23 Tebruary 1971. 
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I 

I 



aircraft. Numerically, it i‘-: the larf^est navy in the v/orld. 

Its personnel strenstl^ is about 500,000 officers and men. 

* 

Most ships are of recent construction, are fully manned 
and operational. The percentage of ships, primarily older ones, 

’ in reserve is small. 

{ 

®The main strength of the Soviet Navy, ho',vever, is not in 
number of ships it possesses or in the total displacement, but 

I 

I in the armament. In addition to the ballistic missile submarine's 

% 

contribution to the Soviet strategic delivery, v/hich is close to 

I 600 missiles, there are a variety of surface-to-surface, air-to- 

j surface, and surface-to-air missiles which constitute the main 
I 

■ armament of the Soviet navy’s forces, submarines, naval aviation, 
surface ships, and shore defense units. At the present, no one 
I navy in the v;orld approaches the Soviet Navy in total number of 
I * such missiles, the variety of their carriers, the scope of ranges 
they cover (long and horizon range) and methods of launching 
(surface, air and submerged) and perhaps even in quality (propulsion 
systems and various guidance methods employed) . The latest edition 
of Jane's Fighting Ships started its remarks on the Soviet Navy 
with a statement that "by any standards, the Soviet fleets now 
represent the super-navy of the super-power". The continuous 
appearances of nev/ classes of missile armed ships, submo.rines and 
boats v;hich are impressing observers by their sophistication and 
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novelty Jir^s been cr.;phnsizod . 

Soviet naval power is divided ar.on" four fleets, the 

I 

Xorthax'n, Baltic, Black Sea, and Pacific and one flotillaj the 

Caspian. In addition, the deployraent of naval forces in the . 

Mcditeri'anoan, a nain responsibility of the Black Sea Pleet, but 

also utilizin" ships and particularly submarines from the Xorthern 

and Baltic Plcets, constitute in effect a fifth Soviet fleet, 

althoush it continues to be called an eskadra. The further 

build-up in the Indian Ocean might in the future produce a 

situation similar to the Mediterranean, v/ith the bulk of the naval 

forces coming from the Pacific Fleet. The size of the Pacific 

Fleet, in addition, v/ill also be influenced by general developments 

in relations with China and Japan and in turn the subsequent 

development of their naval forces. The bulk of ballistic missive 

and cruise missile submarines are based in the two most pov;erful 

fleets, the Northern and the Pacific, in order to have easier 

302 

access to the oceans. * 

In addition to a continuing intensive submarine building 
program, the construction of nev; surface ships v/ith an improved 
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Jane’s Fighting Ships , 1971-1972 ed. , pp. S0-S2, 
590-593; The Military Balance , 1971-1972, The International 
o z* ra o^^^ic bcudies, x.oncon • 

302 

For the details of the distx'ibutiom of forces see 
Srickson, op. cit., pp. 55-57 and V/Bll-i, Politishe Information 
No. 37, September 16, 1971. . 
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cicnsc, Eiainly anti-aircraft cap;U>mty, the 1 1 . v.-l l.:M 

•aiability and horizon-range laissilct; (not requiring tari'el 

uiuisition and nid-course correction iron an outside source) J-s 

^dng on. These submarines and surface ships will gradually 

vDlace the remaining conventionally armed and aging units built 

l' larse series In the 1950's. Although modernization involved 

sue classes of submarines and surface ships, it does not appea" 

t; be among the most favored measures of the Soviet Navy, 

! The fleet of support ships is being reinforced with larger ^ 

sips equipped for side replenishment. It is probably still 

'.adequate in size , but with the help of the Soviet Merchant ' 

hrine, it has managed to supply Soviet Navy operational units with 

11 the essentials. The system of naval bases on .Soviet territory 

ppears to be under expansion. It was reported that one of the 

iggest complexes of naval and air force' bases in the world is 

;nder development in the Soviet North, including Novaya Zealya. 

athoash not a balanced navy in the Western sense, primarily because 

.f a lack of aircraft carriers, the Soviet Navy appears to be not 

304 

much disturbed by the fact. 
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After the mid-1950’s, Soviet naval 



^^^V/ashington Post, October 16, 1971, 




, of shi-OG, including those 

is surrounded by a proccc.xve ,.CxC.„ o-__ v-ith a totrtl 

armed with five-inch guns oiu - > 

displacement of anofnor 80,000 tons. 
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a tr 



aaval 



theory 

poer 



did not er.braco ci 
in a quite non-trad 



:har 



aditional 



itioaal iutoraa 



on 



en 



plcyr.cnt of 
situation or 



aderonce to the established hardware with the cncrccnce of 
qdlitatively nev; military technolosy. V/hat is seen today in the 
vi'ious areas of the world ocean is an innovatively developing 
nc/y which appears to be well aware of its limitations and 
stength and which is trying ."in different situations to perfect 

tb methods of combating a strong enemy under the most adverse - 

I 305 

cnditions". 

The role of maritime power in general and naval power in 
prticular continued to be debated and analyzed in the Soviet 
Uion. An essay "Navies in V/ars and Peace" by Commander- in-Chief 

I 

D the Soviet Navy Fleet Admiral of the Soviet Union S. Gorshhov 

i.y turn to be a modern Soviet version of "the influence of sea 

306 



ewer upon history" . Emphasizing the increased importance of 

neans and naval combat, the admiral gives a comprehensive 
conomic, political, and military analysis of the role of the sea 
a historical development and recalls Peter the Gi'eat's statement 
hich compared a state with only an army to a person with one hand 
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dmiral V. 



Deputy CoDmiander-in-Cfaief of the Soviet i^avy 
Kasatonov in Soviet Military Review No.. 7, 



, Fleet 
July 1971, 



P 
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this writing 



only three installments of what appear 



0 bo a sizeable v/orlc have been 
agazine, Morsho y S bornilc No. 2 
nd No . 3 , pp . 9-23 . 



published 
1972, pp 



in the Soviet Navy 
20-29; No. 3, pp. 20-32 
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I 



a,'d a state with both an army and a navy, to a person v/ith two 
bnds. The ■ historical peacetime use oi the navy as an instrument 
c foreign policy, which can demonstrate the "cconomJc und miUlary 

I 

E.ght of a state beyond its borders" ana the fact that "navies 
j)r many centuries have been a single service of armed forces 
upable of defending the interests of a country ‘far away from its 
brders" were viewed as important features of the naval forces, 
jialyzing "Russia’s uneasy path to the sea", the Admiral attacks 
alien propaganda inspired and actively conducted by England" v/hich 
llegedly, had been concerned by Russia's drive to the sea 
ni tinted by Peter the Great. Strong attacks are made against 
igh Tsarist officials, who on the eve of the Russo-Japanese V/ar 
tried to persuade the Tsar that there was no need for the na.vy 
.a the Pacific". Modern foreign propaganda allegedly inspired by 
;he US v/as said to be using the old British argument that the 
Soviet Union is a land power and, hence, its military requirements 
ire different. As an'example. President Nixon's speech of August 
1, 1970, was cited. 

Russia's unfavorable maritime geography, which historically 
complicated the development of the navy, is fully recognized. The 
Admiral's treatment of "Russians in the Mediterranean Sea" is of 
great interest. Analyzing the long history of P.ussio. 's naval 
appearances and occasional presence in the Mediterranean, the 



I 

I 
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,i\:iircil draws several coaclusions. Accordir. jly , historically, 
w3n the threat of attach against Russia's southwestern borders 
eerged, the Russian Navy appeared in the sea and "deir.onst rated 

I 

t the v/hole world that the Mediterranean is not so^iebody's forbidden 
sace or closed lake and that Russia is a Mediterranean power". 

Te current presence of Soviet ships in the Mediterranean in 

) 

Grshkov's view is substantiated not <^nly by the geography, but 
h aany centuries of the presence there of the Russian N?ivy; it - 

I 

i playing an especially iiiportant role in the defense of the 

I 

C'Untry and "blocks the violation of the peaceful atiacsphere there 
aid plays a role of containnent" . If nothing else, this work 
omonstrates that Soviet naval thought is not merely v;orking, 
ht is quite active. 
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Soviet naval dovalonr.cnt iai^_at-d a l:alf ccntary a^o 
us initially acconpaniod by lend revolutionary sloyann on the 
ae hand and conservative, unrealistic attenpts to pronote 
(Lassical naval theories on the ether. Such dichatonous views 
ure interpreted by sene vrostern students of Soviet naval 
ffairs as testinony to the enistonce of two opposing schools 
;;i the Soviet Navy involved in a porpotu..I stru^^le to influence 
bviet leadership. In reality, however, without seriously “ 
(ejecting to debates, and occasionally even encouraging them, 
ne Soviet leadership was quite pragmatic in its approach to 
aval construction. It could not be otherv/ise, for the economic 
oaditions of the country and the defense requirements as seen 
y the Soviet leaders for all practical reasons excluded any 
ther approach. This is not to say that the Soviet leadership 
xpressed a deep undej-standing of naval power and skillfully 

mplemented it, but the available options were very limited. 

/ 

Y/hile World Y/ar I , the Revolution and the Civil Y7ar i 

/ 

nflictod severe losses on the Russian Navy, resulting in its 
isintegration , a.nd produced economic dislocation in the country, 
number of factors favored tho roV.abilita.ticn of tho navy: 

The Russian naval heritage, which, witVi nho nct.a.blc 
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e.ception of the Tsusiina disaster, v;as s<^^^orally clorious; 

the remaining ships and personnel, particularly a considerable 
nnibor of forcier Imperial Navy officers, who, without necessarily 
a'cepting the Communist ideals, joined the Soviet Navy and, 

Eved by patriotic feelings, worked hard; 
j rather extensive naval shipbuilding experience and 
cnsiderable shipbuilding capacities, v;hich could be and were 

I 

I 

r stored; the Soviet leadership's preoccupation with the defense 
c the country. Long before the first Soviet tractor was ^ 

b.ilt, the Soviet shipbuilding industry was gradually restored 
a.d the construction of naval ships, and first of all submarines, 
siarted. 

The accelerated industrialization of the country, strongly 
based toward the defense sector, permitted the initiation of 

i 

j number of shipbuilding programs, including the 1937 program 
^.sualizing the construction of a "mighty high sea navy worthy 
c! the Soviet Union". This program was far exceeded what the 
ountry could afford. A continuous shortage of metal, of machine 
hilding, and of other industrial capacities created the 
onditions v;herein the implementation of the program was to the 
etriaent of the other services, particularly the. army. As a 
onsequenco, a minor war with "inland revealed the backwardness 
nd unprcpax'odness of the Soviet armed forces, and generated the 
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nood dor urcer.t no.-.suroa to correct tho oitr.ctlon, 
prosrcd t,as sharply curtailed aad the coastructior 



o * ' r. o -V 



Of Ic. 



ships, stopped. However, reellocatod c-- — 

did cot aifcct either the suhaariuo or sr.all surdaco co.ihataat 

coastructioa. Coasidoriaj the coaditica cd the Soviet eccacr.y 

before '.forld '.far II, the variety of ships, aad 'particularly 

sabaarines, built aad uador coastructioa at the befiaatai' of the 

Bar was substaatial aad aasate the aotioa of the Soviet loader- 

% 

ship's neglect of the navy. 

The enployment of the Soviet Havy during the war war 
aeither brilliant nor disastrous. The land 
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The ccinposition cf 



conco 'tlzo Sovio'w vJziioxi 
the enemy forces neither created conditions for the application 
Df classical tenets of naval warfax-e nor was the Soviet Havy 
ready for it or was t.hex-e any need for it. On the other hand, 
the e.nploy.nent of Soviet naval forces, particularly during the 
initial period of war, was of ten. parked by not very imaginative 
tactics and was handicapped by the lack of forces, a considerable 
portion of which were involved in the land struggle. The v/ar 
revealed a number of serious mistakes made in the process of 
aaval development. The northern I'lcet was the woak.ist, and its 
reinforcement was slow. The Soviet Havy had no am'phibious ships, 
and the formation of naval infantry v;as 
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was larr'iiap* bo^irn +,, 

qc..*i.q ^a the dcvolooxcnt o-" 

* o_ -..^.ieonce r.'.inos and 

the noaas to coa.bat thoL;. The anti— • ~ 

■ cc:;onso of the 

Soviet ships was ioado<;u.ato duo to -- . 

- aunber of 

automated and Edltl -purpose -u-s — ^ . , 

• - »d-o. ..op echeloo od the Soviet 

, , ela„r.a.od durans the lD37-iS3S Stalio purses, 

oas replaced by young officers who did no'- '-v^ o'— - 

■•.u 4-e », *.wve chance to gain 

expsmeuce. Moreover . 

ver, ateosphere of terror had to produce 

suppression of initiative and <> 2 -- o' boi' 

oo-d action, resulting in a 

• oluctance to connit important flee-'- u-'-^s -'-o ’ ->. 

' — -s uo conbat, as was 

particularly evide’'"^ i’-> ->-h^ -m i 

/ cv-^e^^ the Black Sea Fleet. 

^ che war c' • 

-- ond.,.., Soviet Union wasted no tin:e in 

cesuning naval construction, desoito--— -- 

, „..c considerable destru'^-^io- 

the economy inflicted by t.ho war. .vt first, ship designs of ' 

.he p.e-war and late 1340 periods were built in considerable 

mnber, repeating the --a -t, 

- — P-o..-e oa -he second half of the 1930's. 

■ he oiien-ation of So','iet nav'’! 'u-,,.. , 

a,.av..x .,..eory anc practice in both 

^ho pre-war period and first pos.t-war decade was clearly ' 
is-'enslve, although a . considerable aunbor of subnariaes and 
ela.iveiy well developed naval aviation provided the Sovie-> 

«ifh a United offensive capability in the peripheral waters, 
oli.ioal, and particularly econo.nio, realities for 

?*evc...ca waa aov.cu Favy fron obtain''n- 

t>eo^.ap.y, .a.ao— anprovod as a result od 
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\>rld V.’ar II, has continued to bo uu favor.'.l)Io , and Iho c' ti Hi r I,.':;.- 
(Ld problem of the Straits remained. V/ith the e.xccptiou el' an 

J 

iinecessarily large number of conventional cruisers and destroyers 
liilt up to the nid-1950's, the remaining naval forces developed 
vithin the means of the Soviet Union did correspond to the role 

i 

ssigned to the Soviet Navy. * 

For a few years after Stalin death, overv/helmed by the 
Ictories of Y/orld V/ar II and particularly by the consec|uent 
evelopment of nuclear weaponry and missilery, some influential 
oviet military loaders, represented by the marshalls whose 
xperience and outlook was limited by army operations, clearly 
nderevaluated, and to a certain degree, neglected the role of 
he navy. Soviet naval theory, on the contrary, even under the 
ondition of severe limitations on the available hardware imposed 
lainly by the weakness of the economy and availability of 
Jlocated resources, continued to be quite active and modern. ^ 
Various theoretical groups on the fleets, the academy, and naval 
jchools encouraged and supported by a more imaginative navy 

/ - i 

Leadership worked out a ixumber of original and innovative ■ 
proposals concerning the further development of the navy under 
aew strategic and technological conditions. Strategically, in 
the post-war period, the Soviet Union has been facing opponents 
3f which the majority hav£5 been traditional maritime nations 
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baded by the US and which have possessed stx'ou2 navies. 

breover, nilitary geography has changed, elevating the iiaportance 
c! n.aval warfare. * ■ 

_ On the technological side, it was clainied that the 
evelopnent of nuclear weaponry, particularly coupled with the 
r;w raeans for its delivery — missiles and the ‘progress in 
cectronacs, all of which the- Soviets have terned the "scientific- 
tchnologi ca j. revolution in military affairs”, made the 
r.vy particularly suitable for the application of these nev/ 
oans of warfare. The mid-1950's decision of the Soviet 
]iadership to drastically alter the course of naval development 
i testimony to die success of the Soviet Navy's persuasion 

ad probably of the military-political leadership's understanding 
the problem. 

\ 

; A j.ar looking appi'oach taken in the course of the 
:;cision-making process, which rejected any plans to construct 
-tack aircraft earners and to fight the opponent with its own 
capons, approved the orientation of further naval development 
)ward the missile armament and emphasized the prevailing role 
: the submarines and naval aviation, seems to have been the. 

!St possible under the circumstances for the Soviet Navy. The 
Jlatively rapid .adjustment cf both the Soviet Navy and the 
'fouso indijstx'y to the nov; course has produced a oualitatively 

f 

'V/ navy . 



OO 



The first stage of the devclopr.ont of tho nov/ r.avy , lasting 
littlo past the inid.-19G0 ' s , revealed its orientation to'.vard a 
uclear war. Tho tasks of the Navy's nain striking forces, 
uclear delivery, anti-carrier operations, and anti-?olaris ASi7, 
’.learly required the employnent of nuclear weaponry and to a 
arge degree were directed against it. * 

Vfhile it is safe to assur.e that a nuclear v/ar has been, 
j’uled out as an instrusient of Soviet policy, a num.ber of factors 
lave contributed to the nuclear orientation in the Soviet 

lilitary, including the naval build-up. First, with the 

I 

ippearance of new weapon systca, any nilitary establishment would 
lave a tendency to increase its stoenpale, and often up to an 
mx'easonable level. The notion of deterrence has implied a 
:endency to promote the armament spiral. Nutual suspicion and 
fear of "inferiority" (real, implied, or imagined) , particularly 
In the atmosphere of occasional pronouncements of "strategic 
superiority" by the adversary >vhave. definitely p-layed an 
important role. The fact that, above a certain level, superiority 
in numbers ceased to produce strategic superiority, but is 
capable only of maintaining a deterrence balance, seems never to 
bother either side. The socalled theoretical field has not been 
very helpful, for a myriad of academic bachelors, masters, and 
doctors in the US and lieutenant-colonels , colonels (candidates 
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nd doctors of philosophy) of the- 



iJoviOc mil. t.u-y-poll, Lio.iL 

pparatus contributed 4 -u 

tea to the ooafusioa of , the still 

ittle understood nature of cuclor” uar--ir« ' 

• * v/ar,i.are and xhe associated 

.trategy. 

The naval contribution to the stratesic delivery, originally 

n possession of only the US Navy in the' form of the attack 

arcraft carriers, was first suoDlera-nted i + 

ui^pieiucuted and later practically 

ctsplaced by ballistic missile submarines Th. , c 

. ^uuiaaranes. The original Soviet 

-‘■sten ,vith surface launch and a 350-uile range «as gradually 
hproved, and it required aluost a decade of effort to produce 
ieuba^erged-launched 1,500-nile range systeu. A longer-range 
-ibmatino-laur.ohed ballastio missile system, whose range has 
;en variously estimated at from 2,500 to ever 3,000 miles, has 

UHdG2* Cio VG Xon’'''rv'n "f* r*/r^ ^ • 

at.veiop.rGnt. Correspondingly, the launch 
■atforii was improved also, from the 2 to 3 missies carried by 

original Z-class and K-class submarines to 16 on the Y-ciass 
bmarines . 

Pc-ra_leling the growth of the naval strategic delivery 
stem, a rather sizeable construction of more conventional 
toes, but quite unconventionally armed, has been observed 
toughout the decade of 1960's. Besides coatinuieg the 
Jloymeut of forces and the conduct of ozerolses in the .-Kor-.<-t 
anti-carrier operations and AS?/ in remote areas, the enlarged 
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til'ces of the Soviet Navy and first of all, its surface forces 
tvo perruitted the Soviet Union to initiate the second sta "0 
c' forward deployment which, while explained orisinally by the 
bcessity of defending against the same aircraft carriers and 
blaris submarines, in effect was the application of Soviet naval 
pwer to "protect the interests of the Soviet Ijnion" and to 
£ipport,its foreign policy. The nuclear balance of the .mid-lOSO’s 
dready had all the essential elements v;hich led to parity, 

t 

iifficiency, equality, or whatever term is preferred over mutual 
(/erkill capability. 

Such a state of affairs originally pex-mitted the Soviet 
bion to deploy her naval forces in the area where the opposing 
nrces v/ere stronger and still have a credible instrument to 
upport her policy. The Mediterranean deployment during the 
:irst 3 or 4 years was a classical example of this. Gradually, 
articularly after the crisis in the area had sharpened and 
:Dre and better units were built and became operational, the size 

f the permanently present forces has been increased, creating 

/ 

he condition where neither side could claim superiority (v/ith 

he exception perhaps of some naval pilots, who, as soon as th.ey 

re airborne and feel the three-dimensional freedom of sides, 

ave a tendency to project that feeling into the notion of 

uperiority) . Xa areas such as the Mediterrnean, Soviet naval 

> / 

! / 
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orces can I'ccoivo substantial reinforcor.out on rather short 
lotice, including laad-basod air power. The oft repeated 
loviet dependence on the "ood will of the nations ccatrollins 
;he Straits seens to be more wishful thinking than an objective 
‘Valuation of the situation, for it is doubtful that, short of 

i 

I major conflict in which both NATO and the I'.’arsaw Pact would 
)e involved, the Straits would bo closed. The ability to have 
superior forces in the area of confrontation, while not neccssari 
Leading to an ability to control the sea, can certainly provide 

I 

its possessor with a number of ad'.^antages and considerably 

increased chances for the favorable resolution of the conflict. 

The presence of Soviet naval units in the Indian Ocean 

aas appeared to be an embryonic variant of the lIcditon'nea.n 

situation. The behavior of the Soviet detachment during the 

India-Pakistan Y/ar in a sense was not much different from that 

in the Mediterranean during the Jordan and Jjibya Crises or during 

307 

the Pueblo incident in the Sea of Japan. It a.ppears that the 
employment of the Soviet Na.vy for what might be termed selective 
containment of the US iTavy, still in restricted situations 
and carefully selected times a^vd places, is being progressively 
intensified. 
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Por an evaluat.ion see H.D.M. Furlong "S-j-rutc-lo P ower 
Indlau Oceaiii” , Ir.tornaxicnal Defense Roviev.- >ro. 2, 



In The 
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It cnn bo cissurr.sd thcit techuico.l3.y the Soviet Nnvy cfin 

be employed iu gunboat diplo 2 iacy. If one accepts, l!r. Cable’s 

% 

definition of gunboat diploir.acy: "the use or threat of iimited 

naval foi'ces, otherwise than as an act of war, in order to secure 

advantage, or to avert loss, either in the furtherance of an 

international dispute or else against foreign nationals v;ithin 

308 

the territory or the jurisdiction of their own state", 
it might be concluded that the Soviet Navy has all the necessary 
elements for its application on a selective basis. The political 
validity of such an assumption is another matter, and, in most 
cases, the Soviets are bound to lose more than they gain. 

Soviet Navy support for an established friendly and legitimate 
government, threatened internally and particularly under 
circumstances whore the blame for the turmoil can be placed upon 
the "intrigues of the imperialists", is another matter, and its 
possibility should by no means be excluded. 

If the concept of an "all-out war at sea" seems to be 
questionable, at least for the foreseeable futui'e, a controlled 
war on sea coisimuni cat ions under certain circumstances cannot be 
ruled out. However, it v;ould not be in the form of unidentified 
submarines sinking ships, but in the form of mutual x’etaliatory 
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John Cable, Gunboa t Dip lomacy: Political Applications of 

Limited Naval Porce (Instituuo for Stratotic Stuaies - Stucixes 
in Iiiternational Security : 16) . New Yora: Praeger Publishers, 

251 pp., 1971, p. 21. 
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trikes. Pcssessin" the v;orld's l.ar^cst subrie.rino :clcet, a 
oasidorablo portioa of which is v/oll suited for the attack 

i 

■ole, the Soviet Navy technically and operationally is capable 

I 

)f conducting such a war. Ilowovor, it would inevitably bear 
che fruits ox growing into a gcuor.*.! v;.ir auvI, io i 1 y 

;eniote . 

No picture of the Soviet Navy, even such a sketchy one 

as presented in this paper, should be considered conploje if 

i 

viewed in isolation, for in the fina.l analysis, showing the 

flag is only one profitable side effect of navies, which are 

j 

built and maintained to be engaged in naval warfare. An 
obvious choice, and a singular one, for general comparison 
night be only the US Navy. Only the most genei'al . typo of 
comparison of trends in the development of the two navies can 
be made here. If, for the sake of analysis as well as for the 
practical matters of naval v/arfare, one isolated ballistic 
missile submarines, what rem.ains in the two navaes w’ould be a 
compos.ition of fox’ces which have been built for naval w*j.ii.aie 
and which are navies as they have always been uudea-stood. 

The Soviet Union’s decision of the mid-1950’s not to 
build attack aircraft cax'x*iers was a correct cne , , cOiiSideiing 
• the peculiax' natux-e of the Soviet Navy at "che ■'--.•.me ci uuo 
decision, the trend in the aevelo.rncnt oi nava.;. wax’j.are, au*.^ 
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Soviet policy. The US navy, on the contrary, haa for a Ion;; 
tine considered aircraft carriers as the nucleus of its naval 
forces, Y/hach, to a. lar^e decree, have been developed to’ support 
•carriers. The Soviet Union's rejection of the idea to fi^ht 

tcarriers with carriers for a while denied their navy a nunbsr 

I ' 

of options. This probably still holds true in ‘relation to a 
nunber of situations in v/hich, however, the Soviets do not likely 

{ 

want to be involved. A diversified anti-carrier force developed 
! ' ^ 

by the Soviet Union includes attack subnarines, both craise- 

I 

missiles and torpedo, land-based missile carrying aviation, and, 

! 

marginally, missile armed surface ships. While capable of '' 
fighting carriers, they are by no means a complete substitute 
for them, although in the attack role at sea they might be more 
effective . 

The Soviet striking forces, as platforms for weaponry, 
have a higher utilization of offensive armament. Aircraft 
carriers, being high 'value tai'gets, have to share a considerable 

portion of their weapon capacity with the needs for ASV/ and 

/ 

/' 

anti-aircraft defense, and many of them in effect become , 
multi-purpose platforms. The question natura,ily arises whether 
a package of diversified forces which may even cost less, can 
perform the same tasks and bo loss vulneY’able? Y/hile it is 

t 

logical to apply the CV concept to the existing cax'riors, cno 
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should renio'.’;ber that tho cci^copt itself was born in order to 
increase the survivability of the CVA portion of 4t. Moreover, 
the size and large tonnage of ships have ceased to play any 
significant role in the age of aissiles and sophistico.ted control 
systens, "compressed" in size and "inflated" in performance by 
the power of explosives and microelectronics. ‘V/liile ship-borne 
aviation's role in combat at sea will not only survive, but might 
be even elevated, the attack carrier concept, particularly in 
relation to the Soviet Navy, is not very impressive. In the 
decade of the 1970 's the advocates of 80,000-ton mammoths, 
particularly v/hen they demand an increase of theit’ number, bring 
to mind Santayana's remark about fanatics who redoubled their 
efforts as they lost sight of their goals. So, in rels,tion to 
the US Navy, the Soviet Navy is not much worse off at the present 
without attack aircraft carriers. 

The appearance in the future of carrier-like ships not 
exceeding 20 ,000-30, 0’OO tons displacement and serving as a 
platform for "'/TOL aircraft in tho Soviet Navy should not be 



excluded. In general, both type o 
land-based, • seem to be needed and 
land-based maritime aircraft are e 
less defense than any surface ship 
a considerable load in flights of 



f na^'al aviation, sbipboi’ne and 
will be developed. Heavy 
xtremely maneuvorabla , rec-uirin 
, and are capable of carrying- 
prolonged deration, 'they will 
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outxnuc to bo cinploycd in a variety of ,..ior;:; . The Soviet 
^'.vy’s emphasis on such aviation was initiated by • necessity , 
t;t turned out to be beneficial. * 

The Soviet lead in submarines today is overwhelming. ' 
least numerically they have held this lead since the second 
hlf of the 1930's. But only during the post-^kr period, when 
te Soviet Union built close to 600 submarines, were the majority 

0 them designed for long-range operations. Submarines, with ■ 
pactically every known type of propulsion systems and armament, 
sme unique to Soviet submarines, were produced. Ballistic- 
assile sub.marines in both the United States and the Soviet 

^'vy augment both countries strategic delivery systems 
prticularly the second - strike capability. Many of the 
rmaining submarines, particularly in the Soviet Navy, are 
alti-purpose boats whose role in the future would probably be 
spanded. At the present, submarines represent the main striking 
cice of t,he Soviet Navy, the role they undoubtedly v;ili retain 
1- the foreseeable future. The long nurtured idea that the 
ibraarine is a weapon of the "have-not” navy is archaic, if it. 

1 any time was valid. In spite of the US Navy’s long and, in 
'2 limits of technological possibilities, somewhat productive 

i forts to hax'e an effective anti-submarine defense system, the 

I 

i-ture of tho problcn, the b^djetary linltatioas iupceed upoa tho 
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size of tho ASW foi'ccs, a.nd tlio size of the Soviet subv 40 .rir.o 
force, which under certain circumstances can afford even 
saturation tactics, seems to create a situation where it would bo 

I 

ixti'omcly difficult to cope with Soviet submarine:;. 

Besides, AS7/ is a two-way game, and the hunter quite often 

I » 

himself can be attached, not only by the object of the hunt, 
the submarine, but by the forces supporting the submarine or 
cooperating with it. This is why just installing sophisticated 
search equipment aboard A3\i ships is not enough. Modern weapons " 

I 

to defend the forces from various types of attacks are 

needed. It seems that the submarine at the present is the best 
ASV/ platform, and a cciisiderable number of them are needed. 

V/hether the Soviet Navy has enough submarines for a variety ox 
missions is haz'd to tell, but it has considerably more than the 
US Navy. 

The size of the Soviet surface force, which is capable of 
being deployed in remote areas, is obviously smaller azid less 
diversified than that of the US navy. Ilowevcz*, thox'c is a growing 
number of Soviet Navy suz'face ships armed with a modern missiles 
presen,tly absent in the armament of the US Navy ships. Certain 
classes of Soviet surface siiips have no counterparts in the 
US Navy, and a unit-by-unit compaz'isen is meanirglc-ss . Toaay, 
there is no x-eason to consider the Soviet. Navy either as a 
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"nc-shot navy" or a "f irst-stril:c navy", hccanso, for the 
fresecablo types of conflict, it seens to have r.ore than one 

sot, each one v/ith a hi^h decree of probability of hit tin:' an 

} 

^signed target, and its defense of surface units is no v/orse than 
oher navies, the US Navy included. The vulnerability of Soviet 
srface units varies fron area to area. Considering the 

cordinated system of naval .warfare, however, other forces can 

) 

waken the opponent’s ability to strike, (at the present mainly 
v/th carrier-borne aircraft) thus, making the defense o.bility 
c Soviet surface units more effective. 

The amphibious capability of the Soviet Navy is very marginal 
empared with that of the US Navy v;ith respect to the size of 
ti8 force and the size and range of operations. The important 
i.et is the emergence of such a capability coupled with the 
i.pid growth during the 1960 ’s of Soviet airborne troops, 'which 
y, testimony of the Soviet military orientation ‘cev/ard mobility, 
deluding that at sea. V/hi3.e a rapid increase in size of Soviet 
nphibious forces in the near future seems to be unlikely, it is 
hgical to expect the sophistication of landing moans, including 
btter amphibious tanks, air-cushion ar.mored personnel carrier, 

■’.e employment of helicopters, and appearance of specially designed 
kre support ships armed \;i'-h long-range guns and missiles. 

d' 

In the field of tactical ai'mame'nt , • the Soviet Navy scored 
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on:>i''iorablo aucccj:a ’07 cr-py.asizing the- dvvclo;-'sr.t cf cruise 

hiriilcs rjlnco the r.id 1350 's.'’ ?or sone recscc. \ 7 hich is diiiicult 

o explain satisfactorily the US Navy apparently neglected this 

ype of armament. The traditional preoccupation v/ith carrier- 

orne airpower, which in the words of US Navy Captain Smith 

previously cited) , put "too many eggs in too few baskets" and 

ater the budgetary limitations imposed by the Vietnam war, 

bviously do not explain the v^hole story. There should be no . 

uestion that the US is technologically capable of building ^ 

ine cruise missiles, and thus avoid the situation where in the 

ords of Vice Admix*al K. G. Rickover, "our gun-equipped surface 

.hips are considerably outx'anged by Soviet surface-to-surface 

;ruise missiles and would suffer severe attrition in an 
309 

ingagement" . Some anti-ship capability of certain US Navy 
)AMs can hardly be compared with the capability of the Soviet 
;ruise missiles. The wide adaptation of cruise missiles permitted 
;he Soviets to increase the range of an engagement by many 
;imes, and to change the nature of defense, so that instead of 
lighting the weapon systems cax'rier (ships, submarines, planes) , 

Lt became necessary to fight the weapon itself . In the early 
logo's Soviet Academician Admir-al-Enginocr Berg advanced, the 



^ ^ ashing ton Post , ' ila y 31, 1371. 
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ioa. tho.t tho tnsic 1.71 the scientific end technical cor.yiotition of 
to systems is not to try to catch up, but to cutdi:;tancc , 
lave behind, without catching ( ^ere^tnat* n ye dc^enyaya)’, 
r seems that in r>2lation to a nat^al enja^oment and the role of 

a:tack aircraft carriers in it, the Soviet Navy followed that 

I 

avice and leapf regsod the tra.ditional carrior‘ stage in its 
dvelopment, and, by concentrating on cruise missiles, crea.ted 
is own "carriers".’ To a certain degree, Z, C and ether classes 

i 

c cruise missile submarines and Kynda, Xresta, Xrivnl-:, and ^ 

Nnuchka-class surface ships are carriers of robot-kamikaze . 

[ 

The effective deployment of naval forces is presently 
iconcoivable without reliable ocean surveillance to assure the 
umost effective employment of missile armavueut and to minimize* 
a. opponent reaction time. The intensive activity of Soviet 
rconnaisance aviation above the oceans, demonstrated particularly 
dring' the Okeaa maneuvers and the reported launching of 
aditionai satellites during the India-Pakistan war are evidence 
c Soviet recognition of the importance of surveillance. The 
Sviets eraphasized the necessity for a wider application of 
ccro -electronics and laser technology and the creation of 
dfensive means, net against alx'eady operational offensive 
sstems, but against potentially possible ones, "the .appearance 
c which az‘e laost likely to be cKpocted li\ the aimued forces Cf 
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, countries of the ooposin" camp". t’.;o recent assurance by 
Marshall Grechko that "the Navy will be supplied with more 
sophisticated technology and powerful ar.nar.ont" doz’.onst rated 
the Soviet Union’s determination to keep its navy apace with 
technological progress. 

The prime mover behind the rapid and qui'cc sizeable advance 
of the Soviet Navy during the last fifteen years, however, was not 

Soviet technology, which, in spite of the heavy emphasis on the 

I 

defense sector and cbvicus advances in certain fields, is no ^ 

I better than US technology, and most likely behind it. The 
imagina.tive thinking of the Soviet naval circles which did not 
hesitate to break v/ith established concepts, but worked out and 
applied i^ew ones has to be given major credit. In the United 
States Navy, apparently, there are a number of people justifying 
US Navy Captain Smith’s statement that "out-of-date thinking 
even more than our publicized over-age ships is our problem". 

Often heard references to Mahan’s basic concept, command of the 
sea, which, as it is well known, is supposed to be gained by a 
decisive battle won by a superior navy, can hardly be called 
valid in the nuclear age, and its advocates seem to continue to 
live in "a dim religious world in which Neptune v;as God, Mahan 



^ xo 

G. A. Kadomtsev, ■ "On the Leninist principles of 
scientific foresight", LorskZ'y oboruik No. 11, I960, p. 5. 
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hs prophet, and the United States Xavy the only tree church". 

X'ia v.'ay of thinhiny leads to cverontliuciastic cc%uaonts cor.ee rain:; 
hdx'ofoil patrol ships as "able to to.ko anythin:; that floats", 
c.rface-effect (air cushion) ships employed in up to s.nall 
(.rricr size and chansin:; "the whole power relationship at sea", 
ad small carriers labeled "sea control ships". V/hile indicating 
■ae propulsion modes of the visualised ships, most of which 
:ce still in the drawing board stage of development or at besi, 
re being tested in boat-size prototypes, very little ip said 

! 

bout the armament packages v/hich, in the final a.na.i.y3is, toge<,.aar- 

ith tactics are the main thing, and the ships are only platforms 

,0 carry them. Surprisingly , there is not much ta.lk about 

;urface skimmers, and yet the Soviet Navy seems to be interesi.ed 
a 

.n them. 

Recently the Comraander-in-Chief of the Soviet ground 
forces concluded his Navy Day greetings with the assertion fc.hai, 
the Navy "can count on the efficient and the effective suppory^ 
of ground forces", which represented a considerable change xrora 
the not so old view of the Soviet i’xavy as "a rel.iable hea.pej. of 
the Soviet Ai-my." The independent nature of Soviet Navy 
operations, its alleged ability "to solve strategical tasks 
dix-ectly" and, by its presence in resxote ai'cas "to cont.a.tn 
aggressive actioxxs" claimed by the- Soviets, cannot any i-wnge^ 
be rejected off-handedly or lightly. Now efficient the Soviet 
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:avy would bo in the claxPiod capability r.i^ht 

:hoir firn understanding of the effective use 
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to be beyond any doubt . 



bo 

of 



debatable , bat 
the Navy seccis 

S 



The ovcx'all capability of the Soviet Navy and, moi’o so, 
i'ts intentions, uiight be debatable as arc conclusions couceriiliig 
the Soviet naval policy and the natui'O of strategic cnployracnt 
of the Soviet Navy. However, the Soviet Union's deter:aination 
to break av/ay froia her recent naval inferiority, to go beyond - 
the customary closed seas and coastal waters, to employ a 



|cousiderablc portion of its imaginatively renovated navy in the 
world's oceans for the "protection of state interests" and to 
exclude the mistakes and misfortunes of the past, is obvious. 

The following quotation illustrates: "For many decades almost 

continuously warring among themselves, the European colonial 
plunderers unanimously aspix'ed to deny Russia access to the 
ocean — by force, by diplomacy, and even by 'scientific' 
argumeatation. A "theory" was devised and cix*culated to the effect 

that historically Russia was a purely continental state, and that 

/ 

therefore it v/as neither necessary nor possible for it to have a 
powex^ful navy. Influential mercenary suppox*ters of this theory 



It was repox'ted that during India-Pakistan V/ar, the 
Soviet ambassador to India, I.'. 11 . Pegov, assured Iixdian 



officials "that a Soviet 



.'-..-* 0 ^ 1 . ,,^3 - 1 .*: 



Indian Ocean, 



* f'. 



that the Soviet Union '.vi.ll not allow the US Sex'^enth Fleet to 



intex'veno" . Parade , ??cbrx:ax-y 13,1972, o 
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vcrc .t'cui-d in tno I sn.i'iut; t^ovGrnnezs’t , the ccnscczucnccc ar' 
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'veil known — it is onou^k to recall the Tsushinc} tradegy.” 

) 

One v^ondors if tee political goals cf the Tsarist govarncieiit 

I 

.vhich led to Tsushima are not shared and pux'sued by the Soviet 



roverniacat . 
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CIcoaa-Ttaneuve rs of the Soviet Ha^/y in April-r.'iay 1970 , 
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CHAPTER II 



MERCIIAXT MARINE 



Histor^^ of Povelopment, Plans 
and their Implementation 



, At the beginning of V/orld V/ar I, the Russian mercantile 
;'Leet numbered 1,040 ships with a total cargo carrying capacity 
if 912,000 tons; many were old, slow, technically obsolete 
tearaships and sailing vessels. Although three quarters of 
ussia’s foreign trade was carried by sea, only 7% of it v;as 
arried on Russian ships. ^ 

Foreign (German, French, British) interests owned a 
onsiderable percentage of the joint stock companies. 

As a result of .World V/ar I, the chaos of the Revolution 
.nd particularly the civil war, many merchant ships were 
•ost-sunk, taken overseas by the V/hite Guards, or confiscated 
)y foreign states. The total, loss amounted to over 400,000 
tons, or mox'e than 40%. For example, in the Black Sea-Sea of 
\zov basin in addition to combat losses, 204 ships with a total 
cargo capacity of 206,000 register tons Vvei'e taken away in 



Vodny 3 / Transport, 20 June 1970. 



'920 by the rcti'oatins V.’hito Guards, The majority of the 
emainiug ships wore in poor technical condition, vand many wore 
ailing ships. 

I 

The February 1917 Revolution generated alarra among foreign 
'tockholders of Russian steamship companies. There were attempts 
o hold Russian ships in foreigii ports under various pretexts, 
he October Revolution just accelerated the process. In order to 
jrevent it, the Soviet government issued the decree of 24 



’ovember 1917 concerning "prohibition of the sale, hypothecation - 

.nd chartering of Russian merchant ships by foreign citizens 

.nd organizations". All transactions concerning the transfer 

»f ships abroad conducted prior to November 24, 1917 were declared 

2 

'oid, and the sailing of ships to foreign ports prohibited. 

.'he socalled "v/orkers control" of steamship lines through 
jpecially organized committees was established. The decree 
)y the Council of People's Commissars on the 23rd of January 
^February 5) 1918 nationalized the whole Russian mercantile 
fleet. The newly organized Baltic company. Transbait, in 1918 
.handled 160 Soviet and foreigti ships In the Port of Petrograd, 
out the Civil 'Jar interrupted even such medest activity. 

On llarch 15, 1920, Lenin stated; "I repeat, that our 
destiny depends on the forthcoming water transport campaign 



'.Morskoy Flot No. 1, 10G7, pp. 5-' 



prhaps more than on the forthcoming war with Poland".^ In 
Hy 1920 the decree signed by Lenin gave the Sovnrtrkom (Council 
a People's Commissars) exclusive right to poxamit the sale of 
nips and to enter into charter party agreements.'^ 

! The resumption of foreign trade was badly needed to ease 

j 

he economic dislocation of the country and to ‘start the 
nstoration of industry, and at least a small number of 
oerational ships was required for that purpose. Because of the 
c.vil war, the only area from which the ships could operate 

I 

ad carry foreign cargo was the North. In May 1920 three sunken 
Slips and, during the summer of 1920, several more v/ere raised 
ii the White Sea. The newly organized Directorate of Sea 
I'ansport for V/hite Sea - Mui’mansk (Belomortran) collected 23 
£;eamships (some with the ice-reinforced hulls) and 23 sailing 
vssels. Because of the shortage of coal, the latter were 

5 

ousidered of a special importance. The first Belomortran ship, 
Sbbotnik, left Archangel on the 16th of August 1920 v/ith foreign 
hade cargo. In 1921 the Belomortran was reorganized into the 
Vxite Sea District of Sea Comjuuni cat ions (BOMPS) , and in 1922 the 
^•rthex’n State Steamship Line Company was formed. 



^V. I. Lenin, Complete Works , Fifth Edition, Vol. 40, p. 218 
^Morskoy Plot No. II, 1067, pp. 2-3. 
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.Merskey Plot No. 3, 1933, pp. 3-10. 
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In the Black Sea.; the salva^jo of 
scond half of 1920. After one year of 
rpair work, the Black Sea Steamship Li 



ships started in the 

salvage and e.ntonsive 
* 

ne Company resumed 



oei’afion. 



In the Baltic, the Baltic State Steamship Line was organized 

J 

1 1922. The company i.nanediately started to canry foreign cargo, 
jmey eai'ned by charter permitted the Baltic Company to repair 

sips and thus to increase their number and total tonnage. 

» 

A'ter one year the company had 30 ships with a total tonnage of 

Q — 

9,590 tons, .^fter 1922, the shipbuilding industry speeded up 

nip repair and soon began the construction of new ships. 

Y/ith the introduction of the NEP (New Economic Policy) in 

321, all steamship companies started to operate on a self- 

apporting basis; they v;ere uo longer financed by the state. 

n order to attract private capital, the joint stock shipping 

r~T 

ompanies Dobroflot and Sovtorgflot v/ere organized.^ In addition, 
oreign capital was attracted through a number of mixed companies. 

'or example, in May 1921 the Russian-German company, Derutra, and 

/ 

/ 

.a 1923 the Norwegian-Russian Steamship Company were organized. 

?he mixed companies, besides bringing in needed foreign capital, 
vere viewed as a device for avoiding the blockade of Soviet foreign 
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rr.dc cnrgo and for [jainin" experience in opei’atin^ steanshio 

ines . Theie was a strict "division of labor" botv/oen joint 

•took and nixed companio.-:; tlio i‘nrin<-r v/<m'o .ii).,v/r..i i,, ^ 

;argo between Soviet ports in coastal navigation and the latter 

fere used for the transportation of foreign trade cargo 
8 

.‘xclusively. Y/ith the growth of the Soviet MeVchant Marine 

md improved relations with many foreign states, both types 

' 9 

)f company were liquidated. 

In 1925 the restoration of the majority of ships was 

jompleted. The Soviet yards started to build nev/ ships and, 

In addition, ship procurement abroad was initiated. The merchant 

aarine program visualizing the construction of 698,000 tons of 

10 



ships v/as approved by the Counsel of Labor and Defense in 1925. 

In 1928, prior to the first Five Year Plan, about 80% of Soviet 
Merchant Marine ships wore more than 20 years old. According to 
the first Five Year Plan (1928-1929/1932-1933) , 10 billion rubles 
of capital investment were planned for So.viet transport, 3.6 
times more than the 2.7 billion rubles for the previous five 
years. It was further planned to complete the restoration 
of Soviet Merchant Marine and to increase cargo sea transportation 



8 



Morskoy Plot Mo. 11, 1967, pp. 2-3. 



March 1930 Decision of the Soviet Government, s-ee Morskoy 
Flot Mo. 1, 1937. 



10 . 



For details, see Chapter entitled "Shir/nuilding" . 
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rJvo than .four tines, port car^o turnover tv;o tines, and total 

11 

tnnase of ships more than two tines. 

During December of 1930 and the first few months of 1931, 
te Soviet transportation system, which v/as lagging considerably 
thind the increasing demand, became the object of the special 
onside ration of the Party and the government, ‘which led to a 
nmber of decisions to improve the situation. The decision to 
cgaiiize the People's Commissariat for Water Transport was made 

I * 

. 12 

a January 30, 1931. On April 14, 1931 another decision "on 
sa transport" demanded an improvement in the efficiency of the 
li.'anch and approved the organization of six merchant marine 
drectorates: The Azov, Baltic, Caspian, Northern, Pacific, and 

Hack Sea. 

Although the first Five Year Plan was not fulfilled, the 

orchant marine received 136 new ships with a total ce.rgo capacity 

f close to 500,000 tons (more than half v/ere Soviet built). In 

932 the total cargo turnover of the Soviet Merchant Marine 

13 

cached the pre-revolution level. 

The Party directives for the second Five Year Plan 



'*~^ Morskoy Flot No. 2, 1968, p. 3. 

TP 

"Up to that time the Soviet Merchant .Marins was suborciinato 
:o the Commissariat of Railroads. The new Corm,*._.ssariac of ’i/ater 
'ransport included the merchant marine and the river fleet. 

13 ■ 



Mors'coy Flot No. 1, 19G7, pp . 5-7. 
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(1933-1937) visualized an accelerated development of Soviet 

Merchant Marine. A total of 26.3 bij.lion rubles were planned 

for the development of Soviet transport. Although the figures 

for the merchant marine were not publ_shed, judging from 

'previous practice, 6 to 8 billion rubles would bo a fair' 

assumption. In reality, however, the merchant ‘marine received 

only 23 new ships during 1933-1934, v/ith a total cargo capacity 

'of 130,000 tons. The remaining three years of the second five 

Year Pla.n witnessed a sharp reorientation of Soviet industry 

toward military production. "In shipbuilding , Navy orders 

became predominat, and construction of merchant ships practically 

stopped. Partial reinforcement of the merchant marine was 

14 

conducted through the purchase of ships abroad." 

Instead of ships and port modernization, the Soviet 
Merchant Marine was fed with decisions. According to a decision 
of the CPSU Central Committee in 1934 the political directorate 
of Water Transport and political departments in steamship 
companies were organized. Their functions were defined as "to 
assure fulfillment of Party directives for the improvement of 
all activities of water transport, to increase political 

,,15 

education and training of personnel, to elevate vigilance". 
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.i.cin'.v.jxlCj i-OG shci i,ci^G o£ Soviet iotinG, 2 c Xorcoci "the cj.'OO'tcr uso 
0 the chartering of foreign shins. • i 

Ihe Spanish Civil War presented the Soviet Merchant Marine 
\ith an addicional harden. The Soviet supply to the Rnpubiicanr; 
c’uld be delivered only by sea, directly to the Si)aai;.h porL.-., 
c through France. A number of Soviet ships were detained by 

t 

Fanco forces, and three, the Komsomol, the Timiryazev, and the 

Eagoev, were sunk. The weak Soviet Navy could not provide the 

Sviet Merchant Mai'ine with effective protection. 

The 18th Party Congress (March 1939) dix'ect,ivos for the 

liird Five Year Plan for 1939-1943, visualized the acceleration 

c; the merchant marine development. According to the plan, the 

nrchant marine role in the country’s transportation system was 

■) be increased, nev/ types of ship were to be built, ports 

mproved, and the Northern Sea Route mastered. A considerable 

16 

ncx'ease in capital investment was planned. In reality, hov.’ever, 

( 

espite a modest incx’ease in civilian- shipbuilding, little was 
one to improve the merchant marine prior to World V/ar II. By 
940 the tonnage of the USSR Merchant Fleet approached 2 million 
ons, but qualitatively the majority of ships wox'e obsolete and 
n no v/ay able to satisfy the needs of sea tra'cspox-tation , either 
n peacetime or duriixg the v;ar. 
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Morskoy Flot No. 3, 1967, p. 7. 



\.hon the war smarted or. Jure 22, lOdl, a rurr.ber of ;r.orc:-arf 
ships were taker over by the Soviet k^avy . The activity of all 
s.caii:-ship co.rpanies was i.r.-:ediately subordirated to the 'reeds 
of the military. corrrrard, ard fir.r r.iiitary cortrol over them was ’ 
established. Ir the Baltic t.he nerchart fleet was used to 
evacuate retreatirg troops, military hardware, -sore irdustrial 
machinery and civilian personnel' from t.he Riga, Tallin, and'later . 
the Khanko. In the fall of 1941 the whole remaining fleet was 
blocked in Leningrad, where it remained to the end of the war. 

In the Black Sea, the merchant ships were used to supply a'nd, 
later to evacuate, the Odessa garrison, to supply the defenders 
01 Sevastopol, and to assist the Black Sea Fleet and the Soviet 
P.uay during the defense of the Caucasus. In the north, the 
majority of available 40 merchant ships were used for transportation 
of Lend-Lease cargo and raw materials (in western convoys and 
also along the Northern Sea Route). Twelve ships were lost. 

In the Pacific, merchant ships participated in the transportation 
of Lend-Lease^^cargo from the U. S. and continued to provide sea 

trasnportation for Par Eastern region, and along the Northern 

! 

Sea Route. In the Caspian Sea, the tanker fleet was used j 
axtremely intensively, delivering Baku's oil. I 

T."o war took a heavy toll of t''.e '-•t 



^’carly half (3S0) of all ships wore lost 



and practically all 






2SS 



rein-i-.iing; ships wore haily i.. r.ocid o:'' -.'opr.l . i ho Soviet Jnioh 
collected all the Axis shipping’ it cculd as reparations. /. 
numbor' of ships, mainly Liborty-cla.ss , v.'sre obtained under 
Lend-Aease . Decrepit was the term describing: the condition of 
small old ships built in various countries durinfj previous two 
to three decades. 



The war* caused considerable damage to Leningrad, 



rlurmansh , 



and a number of other ports, whilo such 
Novorossiysk, Nikolayev, Tuapse, Tallin 



large ports as Odessa, 
and Riga were destroyed. 



The pl.an for the restoration and development of the Soviet 

economy approved in ;iarch 1946 envisaged, for the merchant marine, 

the delivery of 400,000 tons of ships, accelerated repair of 

suitable ships, capital reconstruction of major ports, 2.2 times 

greater cargo turnover in 1950 compared with 1940, and a 2.5 

17 

times increase in production capacity of ship repair yards. 
Actually in 1350 the Soviet Merchant Marine transported 33.7 
million tons of cargo with a total cargo turnover of 21 .'4 
billion ton-miles. The promised tonnage was not delivered, 
although the repair facilities were improved and port restoration 
had begun. The inability of the mercantile fleet to fulfill 
the plan v/as recognized in the Counsel of Ministers Decision of 
17 June 1947 "on mea.sures to improve the opcra,tion of nhe mci'chant 
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•1 >' < .-k '-5 T 1 ^ X, j- ^ ^ . , 

........ ...... ^.,.0... 0.1 the State 01.V4 -o-' ^nv- - 

^ ‘^‘^-->por L.ctloa c.l: 

argo in 1947". V/hilo this "sti-h" .r • .. • 

-r. ccni.if led so.-r.ewh.at .an 

dready tense situation in the ■' ndpc;t"ir ■;+ t .j ‘ 

-nc ^naustiy, it could not and did 

ot produce drastic i.Tiprovemonts . 

II 

Directives fcr the fifth Pive Year .-laa (1951-1955) , 

.iopted by the 19th Party Congress in October 'l952, devoted 
cmsiderably greater attention to the merchant marine. The" 
cpltal investments wore increased, somewhat larger facilities' 
ir now constructions allocated, an intensified procure.ment of 

S XpS HtId X*0(X^ a,OO2^OV0Ci W Qclc^ o -7 /^v> /-s. • u • 

...uve.., n.oao.n^^aoion o^ existing and construction 
c new shipbuilding yards and ports, planned. 

During the 1951-1955 five-year period, the growth of the 
Sviet Merchant Mar.ine exceeded that in the previous five-year 
pried by 63.8%. More than half of the now ships received were 
iviet built. In addition, many ships underwent major repairs, 
te last time such an approach was used on a large scale by the 
>/iet Union. In 1955 the Merchant Marine carried 53.7 million 

<ns of cargo with total turnover of 37.2 billion ton-miles . 

/ 

The X:< Party Congress directives for the sixth Five Year 
2 .n, (1956-1960) , envisaged a merchant fleet growth by 1,600,000 
•'t (to be built mainly by the Soviet and Comecon- country yards) 
d increased participation of Soviet ships in transport.ation of 
18 






Moz-skoy Flot Mo. 6, 1967, p. 7. 



f reign trade cargo. 
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-.'iO Sovact North v/ao .‘■jingled out as a 



piority area for merchant marine dcvolop.v.ent . The timber 

% 

eport there was carried out main.ly by foreign ships (S5 

carte red by the Soviet Union. By 1959 only 70% of the Northern 

Steamship Company tonnage was powered, including 77.5% still 

20 

timing coal and only 22.5% using liquid fuel. * 

V/hxle the sixth Five Year Plan was never fulfilled, (it 



ns replaced by the 1959-19G5 Seven Year Plan) , the measures 
p’ovided in it did play an important role in the development 

I 

the Soviet Merchant Marine. V/hilc not contributing much 
(Lrectly, the Plan did set a definite trend, building up a 
ire requisite for the future accelerated development of the 
iDrchant marine. In effect, it was the first plan which was 
arried out during its initial three years as it v/as visualized: 
ore funds were allocated and spent for ships at home and abroad, 
ud more domestic shipbuilding capacity was allocated and 
tilized for civilian' construction . 

During the Seven Year Plan period (1959-1965) , the Soviet 

/ 

/ 

.erchant Marine underv;ent a truly unprecedented development. 

'ho plan for the merchant marine was revised tv/ice, each time with 
. considerable increase in tasks. The first revision came after 
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Morskoy Plot No. 6, 
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Mor.skoy Plot No. 3, 



1967, p. 7. 
1967, pp. S-10, 



23 



2 



te 22ud Party Consross (October IDCl) , v;hcn it was decided to 
acelerate even more the already fast growth of the r.orchant 

I 

mrinc for the i'casoii that the plannodgrowth of the cargo 
opacity of the fleet was lagging behind the growing deraand of 
te foreign trade, and, consequently, a considerable expenditure 
W-S required to charter foreign ships. The second incx'ease v/as 
ii 1963, for the plan was fulfilled tv/o years in advance. The 
iicreased tasks set for the Soviet Merchant Marine in 1963 were 

I 

iso over-fulfilled towards the end of 1965, again an unpi'ecedented 
nenomenon in Soviet planning practice. 

According to the original plan, the cargo turnover was 
o increase by 220%, but the actual increase was 360%. In 
.9^ the Soviet Merchant Marine carried only 6.6% of the total 
nrgo turnover for all types of transportation in the coantx'y, 

■hile in 1965 it carried 14%. In foreign trade, the c3,rgo 
uruover increase v/as 480%. The total cargo turnover increased 
rora 57.4 billion toii-iailes in 1958 to 209.9 billion tons in 
965. The raerchant fleet tonnage grew from 2,848,000 register 
ons in 1958^ to 7,150,000 register tons in 1965, or 2.5 tiir.es. 
n 1958 the Soviet Merchant Marine had about 250 ships suitable 
or long hauls v/hile in 1965 there were over 800 such ships, 
ho average cargo carrying capacity of the dry cargo ships 
.ncrcasc-d 150% over the Seven-Year Plan period, v;hile that for 



OOP 
c vJ o 



tankers increased ISOTo. The Soviet I.'.crchant Marino jar-npod 
;uni the 12th place in v.-oi’ld rankins in 1958 to 6th place in 
.95, becoming one of the youngest fleets in the world with 
diost S0% of its ships built in the previous ten years. Towards 

;b end of the period, the Soviet Mercha.nt Marine sharply 

I 21 

.nreased its participation in the charter market. 

The Seven Year Plan resulted in the complete elimination 

;i coal-burning ships, which at the beginnin.g constituted 77.5%, 

lithe total ship inventory of the Northern Steamship Company 

li'ered by way of example above. The average age of ships v/as 

k^reased from 14 to 8 years, while the average speed increased 

8 to 14,5 knots. As a result, the amount of export timber 

:£?ried on Soviet ships increased from 14.4% to 1959 to 62% 

,rl965. In 1962, the Norther.*n Steamship Company was receiving 

m nevi ship per month, and in 1965, two ships per month. 

/though completely -retiring old ships, the company novertheless 

22 

.nreased its tonnage' by 1.7 times. 

The phenomenal growth of the Soviet Merchant Marino during 
;’e seven year period attracted the a.ttention of world shipping 
immunity and press. For the first time in its history, the 
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Morsico y Sbo r nik No. 7, 1966. pp. 9-14, and No. 3, 1337, 
Morskoy Flot No. 3, 1967, p,o. S-10. 
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3 , 



^jviot .Mcrcb.ant :i:irinc; to 1)-; vi<"v<'(! rt:, a , rr-v-in-: /-li i I 1 < ii-:'-!' 

ad effective instruaont of Soviet foreign policy 

Directives for the 1966-1970 7ive Year Plan approved 

I 

1> the 23rd Party Ccn2*C‘SS in April 1963 provided for a 50% 
acrcasc in Soviet Merchant Marine tonnage, an SC% increase 

I 

;i total cargo tnr'aovor, and a -lO^, increase in ’port productivity, 
ncording to the plan, the average ship operating tine toward 

he end of period was to reach 320 days per year for drv cargo • 

1 25 
nips and 325 days for tankers. 

Although the plan was not fulfilled, actual perfor.nance 

as close to the planned figures. The fleet v/as augunented by 

40 new ships totalling 4.5 million dwt, an increase of 42% over 

five-year period. Total cai'go turnover in 1970 amounted to 

54 billion ton-miles, an increase of 70% over 1965. (In foreign 

uns, which accounted for 91% of the ton mileage, the increase 
26 

as 78.4%) . 
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See Reporter, February 10, 1966, pp. 24-28. 
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Morskoy Flot No. 6, 1968. 
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*<lorskoy Flot No. 11, 1967, p. 8 and No. 2, 1970, pp . 3-5. 



The socalled Cuban Sea Bridge and the closure ox the Suez 
'anal contributed considerably to this Soviet index. Day-in and 
lay-out the Soviet Merchant Marine has had sorae hundred ships on 
;he Cuban run, v/here total tonnage deliv...'.'ea 1970 exceeded 9 
I'.illion tons. The Soviet Noreh Vietnamese lines were served in 
•1970 by more than 15.0 ships. The ..970 cargo carrr.od so .'iorth 
/ietnam was said to bo ecuivalens to aboux l,o00 ti’ainloads . 

^ew Times No. 10, 1971. y 
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During those five years, 730 million tons of carfyo and 167 
allion passengers were carried by the Soviet Merchant Marine. 

I 

I 1970 Soviet ports handled 1,300 million tons of cargo,' a 
ffteen percent under-fulfillment of the plan.^"'^ Average ship 
cerating time increased for dry cargo ships from 310 days in 1965 
331 days in 1970, and for tankers from 311 days to 322 days.^^ 
A'orage "speed" of dry cargo ships grew from 235 miles per day 

ii 1965 to 315 miles per day in 1970, and tankers, from 327 to 

i 

33 miles per day. At the end of 1970, the Soviet Merchant 
larine had established 65 foreign lines including 33 with a * 

j 

jiblished schedule. In addition, there were many liiies in coastal 
nvigation . 

Reporting to the Collegium of the Ministry of Merchant 

.arine. Minister Guzhenko stated that the Soviet Merchant Marine 

uring 1966-1970 "assured the complete fulfillment of the cargo 

rausportation requirement in coastal navigation, the independence 

f Soviet foreign tra'de from the capitalistic charter raarket, and 

ssistance to fighting people of Vietnam, Egypt, and other 
29 

ountries". First Deputy Tikhonov added that, by satisfying 



^'^Ibid. 
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Morskoy 'Flot Xo. 3, 1971, pp. 3-7. 
Vodn y y Tro.n sport , 11 P el) r ua ry 1371. 
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tlV requirements of the Soviet 



. 1 or. 



o Conor, y 



tno ...crc.^ 
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,a'ine fulfilled "the century-old dream of Russia’s leading 
raigators" . 



The following table illustrates the augmentation of the 
R>’iet civil fleet. It can be seen that, v/'s.IIq total annual 
;mvth has been around 1 million tons, not all ‘ships belong 
r; the merchant marine. 
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for v/hich v;crc 



The Five Year Plan for 1971-1975, i.rectivos 
'.proved by the 24th Party Congress in April 1971 ,> provides for a 

j 

hrther increase in Soviet Merchant Marine tonnage of 5 million 
:os. It is planned to increase total cargo turnover by 35%, 

k 

dlle increasing cargo carriage by 40%. The plan provides for the 
icistruction of new ports and modernization of existing port 

niilities. The deep-draft dock areas in the Soviet ports are to 

, 30 

)C increased by 37%. 

It is planned to increase container carriage and to replenish 
:b merchant fleet with ships carrying 40, 200, 300, and 700 

\ 

xitainers. Special container terminals in Leningrad and 
kchodka, utilizing the latest container handling techniques, are 
X become operational. The introduction of ships of 5,000 dwt 
iri 25,000 dwt with stern ramps as well as LASH (lighter aboard 
4lp) ships, each designed to accommodate 40-50 lighters of 
20-400 toils each is also being planned. The Soviet Merchant 
limine is supposed to receive a number of large bulk carriers 
5:23,000 dwt,/ 50,000 dwt, and at the end of the period, 

7(-80,000 dv;t, combination tanker-ore carriers of up to 120,000 
IV: , and large, 150,000 dwt tankers. More intensified long-haul 
ferry service', most of which will be suitable for* .ice navigation 
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Morskoy .Plot No. 3 and No 



1971 









Ti: 



Mo* 10, 1971 
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ohe Baltic and tlio Caspi an Seas is visualized 



a the Far Fast, • 

The aierchant fleet is to be augmented according to follo’Aiing 
ipproved principles: now constructions v/ill have an increased 

'irgo capacity "up to rational limits", with increased speed, 
iptimuru minimization of number of ship tj^pes built in series with 

I 

'ide introduction of automation and crew reduction. It is planned 

0 increase the profit from Merchant Marine operations by 29%, 

;ad the net profit from foreign runs by 28%. 

1 

The development of the Soviet Merchant Marine in the more 
3mote future,’ during the second half of the 1970s and the” 
bginning of the 1980s, although not validated by any announced 
Ian, is being discussed by leaders and specialists of the Ministry 
nd can be visualized as follows; 

(a) Ships - The process of ship specialization already 
ell under way will not only co’ntinue but intensify, coupled 
ith the iiacreased size (tonnage) of ships. Bulk carriers of 
0-100,000 dwt and larger as well as tankers of about 200,000- 
50,000 dv/t most likely will be built. The number of general 
argo ships,' so laumerous in the present Soviet Merchant, v/ill 
efinitely be reduced. Considerable attention will be devoted 
o containerization, which will bo particularly intensive during 
ho second half of the 1970s, v/hen the port facilities and other 



oi 

Morskoy Flot . 9, 19 7G; Mow T imes Mo. 10, 1971: rond 
nvotskaya kossiya , 25 May 1971. ' 



J 




e second 




Dtal. The speed of ships v/ill bo increased gradualiy, iur in 



;)st cases a drastic increase in speed is not yet v/arranted . 




(I ports, particularly their cargo handling facilities. 

LASH and Roll-on/Roll-off ship types v/ill be introduced 
;i considerable number during the 1975-1980 period. The process 



c'f ship automation should not only continue but v/ill most lilcoly 



b intensified. New types of crews composed of specialists 
(Lvidod into two groups - control and maintenance - will man 
lighly automated ships. Wide introduction of submarine transports 
arge air-cushion and hydro-foil ships during 1970s is unlikely. 

] 2 V/ methods of handling and transporting bulk cargo, such as 
ate ring down the cargo atid loading or unloading it through 
ose-pipes, combined with 90-95% enrichment of ores, will 
robably be introduce’d on an experimental basis tov/ards the end of 
he 1970s. 

(b) Ports - Initially in large ports (Zhdanov, Murmansk, 
akhodka, Novorossiysk, Ismail) and later in others, more highly 
utomated cargo processing devices will be installed, and there 





3 




pits v.’ill oc *.ixoaPoci iind dcCii r^rcii depth incrcusod. Spociiilizod 

c)CxCS ( ;.G 1 ra^nals) for haticiu.ing con.tainci*s and paclza^od (unitizod) 

orgo will be built in Leningrad, Riga, li’ichevsk, Ods^sL.., 

\.ldavostok, and Petropavlovsk . Specialized docking ax'cas for 

bndling chemicals, ores, coal, and similar cargo will be built. 

! 

(c) ■^In.n.cigerTiGn.'t — V/idG introduction of a. coinoutcrized controX 
i'Sten (ASU) vill succeed the initial, present basin and 
seaniship companies computer centers. Towards the end of the - 
])70s the automation of control in the Soviet .Merchanx Marine 

I 

aould be coraplcted^ 

Coupled with the further increase in line shipping with 

1'.e employment of specialized, automated, series-produced ships 

ad improved port facilities, the measures most likely will 

usult in a considerable iiaprovement in the over-all efficiency 

32 

d the Soviet Merchant Marine. 

f 

Those are the main stages in the development of the Soviet 
brehant Marine and the most probable trend of its development 
aring the decade of the 1970s. It can be seen that despite 
•iQ numerous attempts, raainly through unrealistic plans approved 
/ the Party, to speed up the growth of the Merchant Marine and to 
acrease its role in the overall transportation system, in reality, 



^ '" K r r . s n n . y a Z v o z d a , August 1970; Lite rat 

•January 1971; Morskoy 
'371, pp. 3-5. 



.O'C . 



.970, pp. 



u rr.a • --a G? 7. eta, 
'.-7 and Mo. 7, 



Tor Cl vcinOcy o-. rcr.;:jOns (Himiily “the orio.'i'ty -rivor. "to ^hc 

^;i.itcii'y production) thnt ;^*om was not achieved uo to the r/iiddle 

*■» 

oi 1950s. Starting in 1956, but particularly during the' 1953- 

I 

'JJO period, not only did the Soviet Union for the first tinie 
dt/elop an extensive and realistic program of merchant marine 
e:?ansion but, more important, for the first time was able 
tc; implement it. In fact, speaking about the plan, it, too, 

\v;3 imperfect, for it was revised at least tv/ice, but, in this 
cse, upward. 

The foregoing decisions and figures do not tell the 
cmplete story of Soviet Merchant .Marine development. Moreover, 
tey do not reveal either the reasons for the decisions or the 
fflchanism producing the figures. The rest of this chapter v/ill 
b devoted to an examination of the factors which necessitated 
lie decisions and the ways they v/ere implemented; the present 
erganization and the management (control) of the Soviet .Merchant 
brine; the Soviet Me'rchant. Marine research and development, 
ducational institutions, and the personnel policy; ports and 
hip repair facilities; some economic aspects of Soviet .Merchant 
arine operation. 
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The Xoed for 

Up to the niiddlo of the 1950 's the development of the 

Soviet Merchant Marine was dictated mainly by the internal 

e;onomic needs and demands of Soviet foreign trade, which was 

33 

nt substantial. Since that time, however, there has been a 

♦ 

onsiderable increase in Soviet foreign trade and in the development 
d Soviet program of economic and military assistance. The 
eed of the Soviet economy for sea transport between Soviet ports 
primarily associated with the development of new economic,, 
agions, in D;any of which land transportation is practically 
bscnt) has intensified. The events in Cuba, Vietnam, and the 
iddle East have not only increased the demand for shipping - 
0 transport armament, equipment, and goods - but, in turn, were 
o a certain degree influenced by the cargo. 

Since 1955, the growth of Soviet foi’eign trade has out- 
;tripped the growth of the Soviet economy. The growth of , 
;ransportation of foreign trade cargos in turn exceeded the growth 

)f the foreign' trade. For example, during the period 1955-19G7 

/ 

the transportation of foreign trade cargo grew 4.2 times, while 

34 

the value of the Soviet foreign trade grew only 2.8 times. In 
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See Appendix II, Soviet Foreign Trade, Economir; and 
Military Aiu . 

D. Mozharov, ''Coj^orr;^:: on of to cialint Countries in 
the Area ox Sext Transportat .xcn" , Transport, ;,iOscow, ^.‘jcv , p. 62. 
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tree years, 1959-1961, sea t vansportr. tier: of foreign trade cargo 
i creased more than two times, reaching 53.5 million tons in 

161. 

I 

The reasons for such rapid growth are both political 
a,d economic. On the political side, th.e obligations assumed by 
te Soviet Union toward a number of Arab countries, Indonesia, 

2 ;.d India during the second half of the fifties were of definite 
iiportance. During the same period, trade with China continued 
1> grow, and a considerable portion of it was carried by sea. 
“Invard the end’ of the 1950 's and the early 1960 's, v/hat the 
bviets call "the process of disi^ttegration of the world colonial 
i/stem" had intensified considerably. During 1960, for exa.mple, 
a Africa alone, 17 nev/ly independent states were established. 

‘he Communist victory in North ’Vietnam and particularly the 
ictory of the Castro revolution in Cuba were of significant 
raportance. Not all the above outlined events played an equal 
ud permanent role iii generating the demand for Soviet shipping, 
.ome, like Cuba and North Vietnam, loft the Soviet Union with 
iO choice; others, like Indonesia, had looked very promising, and 
'.ence worth the gamble. The third category of country such as 
the Arab countries, while in the majority ideologically alien, 
presented the Soviet Union with the opportunity to undermine 
Yestern oositions in the I'cgioti and hence with possible political 
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I:. 



ind, iu tno future, maybe even economic s-ins. The break vvieh 

.hina in the late 1950 'g on the one hand .forced liio fU^vu'L Ui>ion 

,o recousidei' its oblifjation toward certain couri ti'iijs , aiiu as 

i result, for example, sharply increase its assistance to India. 

)n the other hand, the break x'clieved the Soviet economy of a 

considerable burden thus permitting more flexibility in trade 

is well as economic and military assistance . The traditional 

Joviet design ”to fx'oe the country of the capitalistic shipping 

% 

larket" and to have greater flexibility in the support of political 
;oals should be added to that set of factors. 

The peculiarity of the Soviet economy plays an important 
•ole, for, while the USSR is the second economic power in the 
'orld and produces sophisticated armaments, the overall level 
if Soviet technology is still below that in most the Westeru 
countries. This factor has given a peculiar character to Soviet 
‘oreign trade. While a positive balance of payments has been 
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While the ideological, historical, and natio’nalistic 
•spects of the Sino-Soviet rivalry and break have been investigated 
n great detail, the econoraic aspect, with the exception of the 
lifficulties the break created in China, has to a largo degree 
leen neglected. It is a firm belief of this writer, that 
:hina's needs and the Soviet Union's economic possibilities, 
irimarily industrial capacities, were incompatible. The break, 
hsrefore, although prod’ucing clearly undesirable political 
:ousepuenccs .for the Sovier blaion, siiur.ltaixeousiy ' roier.sc-d 
considerable industrial capacities, permitting i,.;o Soviet 
'overnmont greater f lo.'-;ibJ.*ity in i -s foreign trade, economic 
;.ud military assi.stanco . 
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/nintciinod in luost of "the yonrs of Soviet power, the physicnl 

olumo of Soviet exports and imports has varied sharply. Heavy, 

ulky , raw materials have domiiiatod the cargo iu Soviet export 

hipping. The increased foreign tiTido in nonotary terns has 

een primal ily with capitalist countries from v/hich xnainly items 

f advanced technology have been important. In return, a very 

ew industrial goods produced-,in the Soviet Union could be sold 

n capitalist countries, and, hence, raw materials continue to 

'emain the main item of Soviet export to them. In the trade with • 

■eveloping countries, the picture is reversed. All this produced 

. situation whereby in 1967 Soviet export sea shipments exceeded 

.mports by nearly nine times in physical volume, as can be seen 

:‘rom the following table: 

Soviet Foreign Trade Shipment (thousand tons:) 

All means of transport (Share of sea 

sea transport shipment -%) 





I960 


1965 


1967 


Total 


9^ >310(45^) 
44,690 


91,837^^ ■ 


108,755<®2« 


Sxport 


S4,376(4gy^) 

38,765 


79,088 




Import 


14 , 934 / ^ 


22 , 143 , 

12,749^37%) 





" Soviet yoroig r. 
Institute, 193S, a..c. 



1 O C V > ’ 



in .LVo 



yorei 



D. Mozharov, 





Source : 
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Soviet .‘Icrchant Marine participation in ar.f-'ictance 

0 North Vietnam goes back to 1954-1955, when two , Soviet ships, 
.rkhangel'sk and Stavropol', were assigned exclusively to the 
SSR-Noron Vietnam "j.ane’'. Ivith the escalation of the Vietnam 
ar, the number oi Soviet ships delivering cargo to North Vietnam 

1 

ncreased correspondingly: in 19C4 47 Soviet m'erchant ships 

cached North Vietnam; in 1955, 79; in 1956, 122; 1967, 433. 

The first Soviet ships, Arkhangcl ' sk , Brats, Izhevsk, and. 

olnechnogorsk delivered cargo to Cuba in the fall of 1959. ’ The 

sea bridge" to Cuba was established in 1960, when the first 

ioviet tanker, Cheboksary, delivered 11,000 tons of oil, followed 

)y uninterrupted deliveries by other ships. In 1960, two million 

3S 

;ons of oil were delivered and in 1969, 5.5 million tons. At 
^resent, the annual cargo turnover of the Cuban "sea bridge" is 
xbout 9 million tons (7.3 million tons to Cuba, and 1.3 mi?(.lion 
tons, mainly sugar and ore, to the Soviet Union in 1969). During 
the 1960-1966 period," Soviet seaborne cargo shiprae'cts between 

the USSR and Cuba grew nearly five times a.nd with North Vietnam, 

/ 

' ■ I 

3.4 times. To’ward the end of the 1960 's the Soviets had 20-30 
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Morskoy Plot No. 1, 1971, pp. 3-4. 

Report to the U. S. House of Representatives, Committee 

Str.Ttegic Naval Balance, USSR vs 



on Armed .Services, "T’':' Cb 
USA" , Section 4, Morciiant i.U. riu c , U.S. Govt. Printing efface, 
Deco.mber 1963, V/ashangron , D. C. 

o q 

Mo'rskoy Riot No. S, 1970, p. 53. 
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■ lips on route to or 
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j.rora Cuba on any given day. 



Seaborne cargo shipments between Soviet ports and developing 
ountiies grew considerably during 1961—1965. With Socidlist 
ouutries it increased from 6.3 million tons in 1960 to 16.4. 
iLllion tons in 1967 . The seaborne shipments betv/een the USSR 
iid capitalist countries grew about three times*, while with 
apan, 5.5 times (6.7 million tons in 1965) , v/ith Italy, 3 times 
3 million tons), and with West Gei'many, 7 times (3.1 million 



The foregoing factors and figures are definite testimony 
0 the importance of the Soviet Merchant Marine dui'ing the 1960's. 
at at the beginning of the decade discrepancy arose between the 
lanned grov/th of merchant marine tonnage and the tonnage actually 
aquired. It forced the Soviet Union to increase considerably 
he chartering of foreign - flag ships, which in turn "reduced the 
ffectiveness of foreign trade" or, in simple language, cost too 

4 

uch and forced the Soviets to pay in badly needed foreign exchange. 

39 

V. G. Bakaev, "USSR na .morskykh putyakh" (USSR on World 
ea Routes ) , Znanie, Moscow, 1969, p. 16. 




Shipping Policy 
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2T. B . Mozharov, op. cit., pp . 63, 66 and 104 



pon the other, aln 
articulariy the ra „ 



.Moreover, t 




lOCO's a rovic;v of the 



is why at the bogiania-- of the 

<:ven-year plan for tae development of the Soviet .Merchant Marine 

% 

us made, resulting in accelerated shiobuiJ.ding at domc.siic 
urds and increased orders for merchant ships abroad. In 10G2 
ae total annual increase in Soviet Merchant Marine cargo carrying 
upacity was equal to the growth of sea shipments of foreign 
i-ade cargo, and toward the end of the decade exceeded it. ~The 

otal tonnage of dry cargo ships increased from 2,107,000 

I . 

egistored tons in 1958 to 4,704,000 registered tons in 1965. 

,Q even more rapid growth of total tonnage was achieved in the 

anker fleet: from 741,000 registered tons in 1953 to 2,440,000 

42 

egistered tons in 1965, or 33C';C. Major factors for such a 
apid tanker fleet expansion were Cuba’s need for oil, which had 
o bo shipped thousands of miles, boycott attempts (which only 
artially succeeded) organized by V'estern oil companies, and the 
rowth of Soviet oil exports. 

The development' of foreign trade, particularly on the 
asis of the long-term a.greement preferred by the Soviets, ci'eated 
. more or less steady flov/ of cargo to and from certain geographic 
-ud political regions. It pexm.itted the Soviet Union to establish 
'loreig.n trade cargo traffic directorates" and to establisn five 
:roups incorporating sevcra.1 such diractorates , European, Middle 
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N. D. .Mozharov, p. 103. 




East - African, South Asian, Far Eastern, and A’.aorican. 

T he European Group , where close to one-half' of foreign 
■trade cargo is shipped, includes three directorates: the 

Mediterranean (Italy, Franco, Greece); the Scandinavian; and 

Continental (West Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands and Great 

* 

Brita.in) . Oil, oil products, coal, and timber are the main 
cargoes (by volume) in this .group. 

I 

The Middle East - African Group includes five directorates 
The Near East (Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, Cyprus); the Red Sea 
Countries; the Persian Gulf Countries; the North African 
Countries; the West African Countries. The largest cargo flow 
is to Egypt. 

The South .Asian Group includes India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, .Malaysia, Ca.mbodia, Thailand, and Indonesia; The Fa r 
Eastern Group , Japan, North Korea, and North Vietnam; The 
American Group , Cuba, Brazil, Argentina, Canada, the U.S., 
Mexico, and other countries of the V/estern Hemisphei'e. 

Practically all major Soviet basins (Northern, Baltic, 
Black Sea-Azov, Caspian, and Far Eastern) are participating 
in more than one group through the steamship companies located 
there. Some steamship companies of a particular basil-’, have been 
assigned to specific directorates, and also are specializing an 
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Soviet Union Sea Transport ia Fifty Years, Moscow, 



Transport, 1967. 



,1 pai'ticular cai'go. 



The Nox'thcrn. Basiu cornpaaios are spocializxa2 shiprAoa'ts 
f timber and minerals, mainly to the European g^-'oup, as' well 
s delivery of coal to the USSR from Spitsbergen. 

I The Baltic Basin companies are mainly involved in 
hipmcnts of industrial goods as well as coal and oil mainly 

0 European and American (including Cuba) groups. The companies 
if the basin are also participating in shipments to West Africa 

1 

fTOUpS . 



The Black Sea-Azov Basin companies are serving all five 
;roups and are carrying a considerable portion of Soviet foreign 
;rade cargo, mainly oil, coal, cement, metals, machines, and 
sugar. The companies of Far Eastern Basin are serving the Far 
Eastern and in part the South Asian and the American groups. 

Up to 1965 the Caspian Basin provided partial deliveries 
of Soviet foreign trade cargo to Iran in addition to internal 
transportation of oil from Baku. Stalling in 1965, but especiall 

after the closure of the Suez Canal, it has been involved in the 

/' 



growing volume of Iranian cargo to and from Europe. 

With the closure of the Suez Canal, the length and the 
duration of the North Vietnam runs from the Black. Sea and the 
Baltic increased considerably, thereby requiring more si'.ips to 
maintain even the sa.me volume of cargo. While continuing North 
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m 



'Letnan: shipincuts frori Turoocan Dasir.s, tl'.o F„r ar.^:tcrn Casln 
IS been gradually assigned the larger share of ca,rgo for Xorth 
ietnaa. bhipr.ent via raalroad ard ,..e Xox'thern Sea Route are 
3 have been increased correspondingly . 

The Sov-cn Merchant Maran^ has aeveloped extensive liner 
ervice in four r.ajor categories; purely Soviet, operating .jointly 
ith othei' Socialist counti’ies, 3^— ^fly v.ith cap.italist countries, '• 
nd jointly with developing countries. The economic advantages 

( 

f liner shipping are obvious, but their organization and 
aintenance are possible only in the case of the availability 
f a steady flow of cargo, at least in one direction. The ' 

'.learly established policy is to expand liner service, soriething 
•elatively easy to achieve in internal shipping or in the case 
>f lines operated jointly with Socialist or developing countries 
'thanks to the planned deliveries and the absence of opposition for 
i variety of reasons) . The initial Soviet attenipts to join lines 
run by Y/estern countries, .r.any of which are under the strong 
influence of British shipping companies, ran into opposition, 
rhe shipping'^conferences'^'^initially rejected Soviet steamship 



A A 

" A confex’ence is usually formed by a nu.mber of shipping 
companies agreeing to provide scheduled runs on certain routes at 
fixed freight rates. Their customers often receive mox'e favorable 
rates as a reward for long business associat„ons . The conferences 
serve specific linos, many with a’anounceu schedules. The ships 
participating i’u a line service ...•e callodlinors . The occasional 
cargo, or cargo v/hoso volurae fluctuates considerably, is usually 
carried by tramps. 



o:r.pany applications for ir.er.borship . Of the various reasons 



ivon for rejection, the most common and iaiportant wore: all 



oviet steamship companies and their ships are government owned, 
nd the principle of goverraaent non-interference -with coiamercial 
ihipping would be violated by acceptance of the Soviet companies; 
he alleged fear that the Soviets were trying to monopolize 
.heir own shipments, while infiltrating the V/estern linos. 

The rejection of the Soviet application for membership 

n London's Baltic Exchange and in various Australian conferences 

•esulted in not just a war of words, but certain deeds from the 

)Oviet side. At least some Soviet business with the Baltic 

exchange was cancelled, and Soviet shipping companies organized 

i number of "outsider lines" competing with the exisxing ivestern 

Lines, often by cuttixig rates. Finally in 1939 a number of 

ioviet steamship companies were accepted as members in various, 

45 



previously exclusively Western, shipping conferences 



By the 
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.Morskoy Flot No. 3, Max-ch 1971. For the detailed 
description of the Soviet "battle" with V/estern conferences, 
see David Fairhail, " Ilussian Sea Power , pp. 119-14S, Gambit, 
Boston, 1971. Actually the first to accept a Soviet member, 



the 



Baltic Steamship Cc.mpany in 1960, was a passenger conference 
controlling services in the North Atlantic. The Soviet x'cacticn 
'.vas expressed in an article which stated; "Ixx those days, iit is 
a hopeless enterprise to discriminate against t’.e Sovic': La.xcn, 
and it is good t^.a! the •.Lr...lian conferences have finally 
understood this". lx:vesr .i-;. , 15 farch 10C9. The bovaots c-.a-;:’.od 
that up to 1969 they wore' paying ovei' 1 -millio'n rubles annua_ly 
,to forelg'a shippixxg companies co carry Austraiia'n wcox co bcviot 
■ports . 



cid X970, of 65 Sovio « Xiucs, Xo wore iDOin'; coerr. fed 

jdntXy with Western shipping companies, and the number continues 

V 

ti grow. In April X97X a joint Soviet— orench Xine betv/een Odessa 

a.d MarseiXXe was opened, and in May, the Japan-Mediterranean 

46 

£a Xine became operationaX. 

The growing importance of Xiner service can be iXXustrated 

b way of the exampXe of the Chernomorskoye (BXack Sea) Steamship - 

Cmpany which in the middle of X97X had more than 80 ships 

% 

; 

asigned to aXX four types of Xines. In order to increase the 

efectiveness of the company liners, a special Department of 

47 

IternationaX Lines v/as organized. 

The conflict between Y/estern shipping conferences and the 

Sviet Merchant Marine has not been unique, for the conferences 

peviousXy were invoXved in a conflict with the U.S. Maritime 

Cnmission and opposed any attempts to impose shipping regulations 

b the U.N. (UNCT.XD - United Mation Conference on Trade and 
48 



DveXopment) . Sovie't efforts have been directed toward reassuring 






47, 



Vodnyy Transport , 8 July X97X. 
Vodnyy Transport, IS September X97X 
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The Soviet Union obviously px'cfers that UNCTAD pXay a more 
iportant roXe in reguXati’ng international shipping, as is evident 
fora a number of proncvaiceme.ubs ..lercaant Marine o^MiciaXs 

*id particularly cie.irly express...- in i.'ormer Mex'chant Ma: 

Mnister Bakayev’s pub.-..^.. .:ion The S oviet Union on t'or-i: J; 

Rates, 1970. . 
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western ship owners and der.onstrating that once ad.-P.ittcd, they 
are faithful observers of conference regulations . Svhich , in fact, 
according to available information, they have been. The Soviets 
flatly deny the allegation that they desire and plan to raonopolize 
‘their own seaborne trade, emphasizing that it is a practical 
impossibility and that the achievement of independence from the 
world freight iua,rket does not nie 3 ,n monopoly* 

Starting in 1962 there was a gradual increase in ^the 
number of Soviet ships chartered by foreigners, with correspondingly 
greater earnings of foreign currency. In 1962, Soviet ships 
carried 1.9 million tons of foreign cargo, in 1965, 8.6 million 
tons, and in 1967, 15.7 million tons. Simultaneously, the 
number of foreign ships chartered by the Soviet Union has 
increased, too. Chartering increased 4.4 times during the 
1959-1967 period, and in 1967 59.7 million tons of Soviet goods 
were carried by foreign ships, while the remaining 64.1 million 

tons of seaborne foreign trade cargo were carried by Soviet 

50 j 

ships. Soviet statistics are vague concerning the balance of 

/ : 

charter in monetary terms, for they do not specify what percentage 

of cargo carried by foreign ships was transferred by the ships of 

I 

CMEA countries. The Soviet Minister of Merchant Marine stated 

— i 

49 • ! 

V. Bakayev, op.cit., p. 25. 
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V. Bakayev op.cit., p. 23. 
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lOr.'r' -•■x.-.'f- 1'- 
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hat botaeeti 106-'. aua ■’CGr5 v'-'^ •, — •• - 

— . «,v ^ w' o o . X v.i .,.v - *w -X . . . . ^ 1* J. v-n rr ^ 



*. co»A VG 1 1 o.b c VA A. x'Gnc^o s incx’cn-scci 'ten “t lines. Tt is irtir to 

ssunie that, at least an foreign convertible currencies, the. 

.larter balance continues to be favorable for the Soviet Merchant 
trine . 

The activity of the Soviet Merchant Marine and mex’chant 

■trines of CMi-A countries is closely coordinated in Section 

,,D. 3 o± C.iiEA Pernanent Comiaittee for Transport. The Soviet 

rgt^n j-za v.ion , Sovphraicnt, in cooperation with its counterpart in 

MEA countries, conducts a coordinated charter policy throui-h the 

tarter Bureau. Cooperation in mutual use of tonnage, charter 

f j-OiCign coniiage , mutual use of ports, ship— repair bases, 

xchange of information, joint policy toward international 

egulations, etc. are well developed within the CMEA framework. 

otal to-nnage of Socialist countries at the end of 1970 was 

1.4 million registered tons, or approximately 9.4% of the world 

otal. It was argued that with its share o.f world production 

utpu'c in excess of 1/3 of the total, merchant marine growth 

s not only warranted "from the economic and other points of 

51 

lew", but should be intensified. The effectiveness of CMEA 
ountry merchant marines undergoes close examination during the 



•^^ ^’orskoy Plo t Mo. 1, 1971, pp. 47-49, and- '^oclnyy 
Tans port . 23 January 1971. 
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;,;c;thly Moscov.’ riee tings of 
The Soviet Merchant M 
liies Y/ith developing count 
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r represonta Lives ^ 



urine is maintaining a .few joint 
ries which have been opex'ating for 



'.ay years. The joint line with India was organized under an 

igeement signed between the two countries on 6 April 1956, and 

ibut 20 Soviet and Indian ships are now serving the line., 

rb joint line with Egypt was organized after the signing of an 

53 

ig-eement on 18 September 1958. 

The Soviets have never failed to answer Western accusations 
xicerning the Soviet merchant marine deliveries of cargo of 



54 



ie'eloping countries. The Soviet countercharges are usually 
Daed upon the claim that up to recent times Y/estern shipping 
xipanies had no competitors in the developing countries, and 
lace dictated their ov/n ^or.ms. Those companies have been 
leased of ’’squeezing more than two billion dollars annually from 
ch developing countries for the transportation of their goods”, 
ui of being irritated at the "unselfish” Soviet assistance to 



52 

A. V. Voronkov, YU. V. Klemen’yev, .Merchant Fleet of 
k /iet State , Moscow, Znanie, 1971, p. 44. 

53 

Ibid . , p. 45, and New Times No. 10, 1971. 
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See for onample, an article 
k /s and V. 'o'rlc. Ncoort, and £ov.iot .,1 
it in Nev,' Times No. 3 -. ^ 1970, pp 




27-29 



ssue of U. S 
o's ans'.ver 
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t e c’. o 1 o p i r. c o r. 1 1’ i e s . 

As for the accusr.tioia that the- Soviet Mex'cha.nt .'-'ai'inc porriits 
is ships to carry cargoes of foreign shippers on their return 

I 

rns at cut rates, the Soviet .Minister admitted the chax’ge, 
clllixxg the practice "perfectly normal". Me added that "many 
:>reign shipping companies do the same and no o‘nc has yet accused 
liom of engaging in economic subversion", and "it v.’ould be 
ssurd to deny that the Soviet Merchant Marine is interested in 
arning foreign currency". In their counterattachs , the Soviet 



uorosentatives accused the U.S. shi'oin:: comoanio.s 



cna.rgzng 



:ites "more than double the world's standard" and being subsidized 

V the government which, in addition, "have introduced 

iscriminatory regulations", seeing in the.m an indication of a 

x'isis in U.S. shipping. Admitting the economic competition 

hich is going on today between the two systems in the raaritime 

ield, the Soviet Minister concluded that "socio.lism is demonstratin 

ts superiority over capitalism", empha.sizing that the Soviet 

ierchaiit Marine is technologically more advatxced than the 

55 

leets of leading western countries, including the U.S, 



Mo'.y Times No. 3-1, 1070, p. 23 
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Floct Cor.'.positlor. 

i 

To iJ'.plenier.t the above outlined policies, the Sv^vict 

I 

erchant Marine has to have ships in appropriate nur.be r and of 
(Uita.ble quality and assortment. Certain aspects of Soviet 

I 

olicy in this respect are considered in the analysis of Soviet 

hipbuilding .(the choice of I'ational, or optimum, sizes of 

ry cargo ships and tankers; production, i.e. mainly series 

onstruction; selection of speed and type of mavohinery for the 

arious ships, etc.). However, the opera.tional aspects 

nfluencing the fleet growth and composition a.nd the employment 

f ships under particular circumstances v/ere not discussed. It 

s appropriate to briefly consider those problems. 

One of the major features of the Soviet Merchant Marine 

s its serial composition. Large-scale standardization of ship 

ypes was accomplished at the beginning of the 1960 's, when more 

han 30 different types, which used to be produced for the 

56 . 

oviet Merchant Marine, were reduced to 11. The use of a 
tandard design for ships and ship machinery allov/ed the Soviet 
aion to build ships in large series, to improve the training 
f crev/s and operation of ships and of ship x’epair facilinxes. 
ong-term planning, although it did not always work smoothly, 



^^Morskoy Sbornik 'To. 7, July, i063, p. 12. 
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has been a coat ribu ;:iaG; factor to li.r^rovta- the co;.:pooi t J.oa 

oi the :r.orchant .’.aarinc and its perf orn’.ancc , includinr; oxpaasioa 

} 

of liner services. It has boon 

i.ai> o(_cn c-.a^...uc tnav. the econoniic Ciains 

iro:r. the above ncasures are in the tons of :r.illions of rubles. 

Dunns the last 12 years, Soviet Merchant Marine vas 
supplied with xr^ovo th.an one thousand ships with total of 0.3 
million doadweisht tons. Most of the new ships have speeds in 
I excess of 16 knots. The hishest priox'ity in the .-r.orchant fleet 
replenishment has been given to dry cargo ships, tankers, and 
passenger ships. 

Dry cargo, particularly gcnei’al cargo, ships are in the 
largest number in the Soviet Merchant Mari'ne. Most of them are 
oa heavy tonnage , and can carx'y bulk cargos and heavy- and long 
cai’gos. Many of them have removable hatches, making it possible 
to open the deck wide. The advantages of that type of ship are 
constantly being emphasized in the Soviet Union. In addition 
to the conveniences they pi’ovide for loading and unloading 
operations, they are the best suited for carrying a variety 
of military cax'gos. The Soviet Union convincingly demonstrated 
this v;hen it used Poltava-class ships to transport missiles to 
Cuba in 1962. ' 

The dx’y cargo ships', which v;erc built in large Svcrias 
during the last decade, c.ro by class: L oninskl v Korso^n-ol class. 
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)uilt in Nikolaev and Kherson, v.iia iG,0C0 tons cl.adv.'cicjht and 
jpeed about 19 i<notsj Kapatan Kushnarenko class, essentially the 
same desi^i’* as Leninskiy Konsoaiol, but v;ith a 13,500 hp diesel 

I 

Instead of a 13,000 hp steam turbine j Poltava class, built durin" 
L960-1967 in Nikolaev and Khci’son, with 12,500 dwt and speed 
around 17 knots; Slavyansk class, with 12,900 c;wt aiid a speed of 
18 knots. One of the Slavyansk class ships has completely automated 
control of the propulsion unit. 

The dry cargo ship classes built in large series abroad 
include the Omsk class, 14.9 thousand dwt, built in Japan, the 
Boloretsk class, 14.9 thousand dwt, built in Denmark, and the Pula 
class with 12.2 thousand dwt, built in Yugoslavia. 

Other classes of ships built for the Soviet Union in foreign 
countries are the Krasnodar class, built in Finland in 1961-13SS, 
the Murom class built in Poland, and the Vyborg class built in 
East Gerraany, all between 12.4 - 14.9 thousand dwt and with a 
speed of 17-18 knots. The Soviet Merchant Marine has about 300 
timber carriers, which carry more than seven out of the ten million 
tons of exp<^'ted timber. The Soviet timber carriers are suitable 
for carrying, and are being used to carry, other types of cargo. 

Two series of large timber carriers, the gas-turbine propelled 
Pavlin Vinogradov, 6,000 tons dwt, and t..o dicsol-prcpelled 
Vyborgles of the same tonnage, and a large series of medium a.nd 



On. K 



and 1.4-2 



::iall tir.ber carriers of 3.3-4 



ih-ousand cwt 



espoctively were built in Soviet yards. In addition, a largo 

cries of Volgales class ships of 5.S thousand dwt was built 

a Poland, and of Kotlasles class ships, in Finland. Many Soviet 

ry cargo ships have ice-reinforced hulls and are .suitable for 

avigation in northern areas with, and under certain condition.s 

57 

ithout, ice breaker's. The current Five Year Plan provides for 

he construction of a number of bulk carriers and other. specialized 

hips. A large ore carrier, Chernoraory 'ye , 50,000 dwt, is under 

58 

onstruction in Okean, one of the Nikolaev district shipyards. 

Tankers constitute close to 40% of the total Soviet Merchant 
arine tonnage. Although the average tonnage of the Soviet tanker 
s still below that of the world's major maritime nations, it is 
teadily growing. Besides, the size of Soviet tankers has boon 
ictated by the depths in home ports and in ports of the foreign 
ountries with which the Soviet Union trades. Eighty-five percent 
f the tankers were built during the 1960 's and have a speed of 

ore than 15 knots. The Soviet-built Sofiya class ships of close 

/ 

o 50,000 dw't a,re at present the most advanced and largest Soviet 
ankers. They have hull' reinforcement for ice navigation, and 



57 



A. V. Voronkov, op. cit., pp. 13-1^ 
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Xornsoraol 'skaya Pravda, 22 September 107 



O. *7 T 



startin'; in. 



;i;ic liavo been built for foreijn shin ov.’ncrs. 

]i67, va large series of Velikiy Oktyabr’ class tankers of 15.2 
liousaud dvvt was built. Also starting in 1967 a large series 
c; suall tankers^ the Baskunchak class, of 1,6 thousand dwt, 

V'*S rui 1 \ I\ t ( !u' ’M'N'iol 'U ; » iuiui 

* 

brine tankers were built abroad. Between 1932 a'ad 1965 Japan 
elivered tankers of the Lisichansk class of 35,000 tons dwt; 
laly , the Leonardo da Vinci class of 49,000 dwt; Yugoslavia, 

i 

tie Split class of 20.5 thousand dwt; Poland, the Eauska class 
(; 19,000 dwt and International, of 20,000 dwt; Pinland, the 
bvek class of 4,200 dwt. Sevox'al tankers were rr.cdified for 
I'fueling naval ships, and some tankers are used for delivering 
nel to naval bases. The largest Soviet tanker, Mir, 150,000 
ivt is under construction. The first gas carriers, the Keguins 
■Lass, designed to carry 2,800 cubic meters of liquid gas, were 
hilt in Japan in 13G5, but no more ships of this type have 



een reported 
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The present Soviet passenger fleet has about 80 ships for 

/ 

/ . . 

alimited navigation and several hundred small ships for 

oastal navigation, including hydrofoils serving local passenger 
ines. About 60% of the large passenger ships are less than 
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A. V. Voi'onkov, pp . 22-25, Mor skoy Sbo rnik No. 7, 1968, 
p. 9-14, and Sudis^srroyeniya no. 4, p. i3. 



^ I I 



built. 



:'.o ro 



,on ycai's oici, .luc; n.11 arc scx’ially 
jhips of the Ivan Franko class fox' 
)f about 20 knots; 19 ships of the 
iOO passengers, and 9 ships of the 



CUD. j.t. i;'.ore arc si:-: pas. son' 
700 passengers) with a speed 

i 

Mikhail Kalinin class for.._ 



Kirgizstan class for 240 



lassengers . 

A 

The Soviet passenger fleet now operates 15 international 
lines with a total length of 27,089 miles, linking the Soviet 
Jnion Yjith 37 ports in 24 countries. The Soviet Gener-a-l Maritime 
'assenger Agency (v/o ?.!orpn,sf lot) has been promoting tourism 
iboard Soviet passenger ships. In 1968 the Black Sea i.iner, 

Shota Rustaveli , made her first trip around the world. Mi.xed 
jruises involving several modes of transport are now being 

60 . . n 

jrganized. Soviet passenger ships employed in interna'caonal 
Lines or under charter provide the Soviet Union with an important 
source of foreign currency. 
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Moz'skoy Flot Xo . S, 1973., op. No. 10, 19/0, 

pp. 24-25. 



r* 

utlO 



Organization and Managcrucr.t 
of the Soviet .Merchant LI^'Tne 



During its developracnt , the Soviet Merchant Marine did ' 
.lot avoid the usual growing pains. The Independent People's 
:omraissariat of \7ater Transport was organized in January 1931, 
incorporating the Soviet Merchant Marine and river transport, but 

prior to this, the Merchaixt Marine was subordinated to the ‘ 

% 

t 

People's Coiimissariat of Transport Comnuinications . In April 
1939, the Independent People's Commissariat of Sea Transport 
(Merchaixt Marine) v;as organized. In March 1953, right after 
Stalin's death, the Soviet .Merchant Marine and river transport 
v.'ere again united in a single Ministry of Sea and River Transport. 
Finally, in August 1964, an All-Union Ministry of Merchant 
Marine (Ministerstvo Morskogo Flota) with the mission "to 

61 

supervise all sea transportation of the country” was organized. 

The Ministry of Merchant Marine is subordinated to and supervised 
by the Council of Ministers and its agencies. The Ministry 
activity is coordinated with the Ministry of V/ater Transport, 



Ministry of Foreign Trade, .Ministry of Railroad, 



.Minis trv of 



Shipbuilding, and others. 



I 



\ 



I 




;id Cl nu.ADcr oi; doout-j-Co . To oosAO't the iAiiiistoi’ ^ ro.d to provide 
hollective leadership”, there is a coilosiun consisting of the 
r.nister as its chairr.aii, his deputies, and a number of members 
(■ the coilecium includinT all the chiefs of the main 



The decision of the 


collogiura ax'e put 


into 


' the minister. The 


minister can over 


rule the 


in turn can appeal 


to the Council of , 


Ministers . 



bore is a relatively clear distinction between staff and line 

unctions. The function of the staff in Moscoav is to plan, 

oordinate, and control. The immediate economic .management is 

ninly in the hands of the basin steamship companies, which are 

no operating divisions of the .Ministry. The Ministry of Merchant 

.irine is also the agency of state supervision of mercantile 

62 

avigation in the USSR. It publishes regulations, instructions, 
ad statutes which are binding on all ministries, departments, 
ad organizations. The USSR Registry is within the purview of 
he Ministry. The most recent changes in the Ministry structure 
ook place in late fall 1970. 

The Ministry is now comprised of two main administrations, 
he Main Administration of Fleet and Port Operations and, the 
ain Administratio’-’i. of Development and Capital •Constx'uctxon of 



'Article VI, Sovie t ^^rchrnt Shi pping Code 



r 



27il 



oris, Y a r d s , au d 
ad depax’taonts . 



Sl'.oro and several ad.ainis 

ThG most important is the Yain Admin 



ist 



tions 

ration 



f Fleet and Port Opei'ations, which supervises the operations''of 
5 Soviet steamship companies through thi'ee subordinate 



dministrations . 

% 

The Administration of Fleet and Port Operations .of the 
euthern Basin, Yzhflot , supervises the operation of seven 
teamship companies: Chernomorskoye (Black Sea) , Azovskoe 

Azov), Novorossiyskoye , Gruzinskoye (Georgian), Dunayskoe.. 
Danube) , Kaspiyskoe (Caspian) , and Sredneaziatskoye (Middle 



Sian) Steamship Companies. The Administration of Fleet and 

ort Operations for the Northwestern Basin, Sevzapf lot , supervises 

'.VO northern steamship companies, Severnoye and Murmanskoye , 

ud four Baltic companies, Baltiyskoye (Baltic), Estonskoe 

Estonian) , Latviyskoye (Latvian) , and Litovskoye (Lithuania,n) . 

he Administration for Fleet and Port Operations of the Fa.r 

astern Basin, Dal ’f lot , supervises three steam ship companies - 

alnevostochnoye (Far Eastern) , Sakhaiinskoye (Sakhalin) , 

amchatskoye (Kamchatka) . The Northeastern Administration of 

erchant Marine vaith headquax'ters in Tiksi is subordinated 

iroctly to the Ministry. The Middlo-Asian Steamship Company 

63 

porates in the Aral Sea and on the .Amy Darya Fiver. 



Vodnyy T: 



'ansporv. , 13 Se,. womber 1970, and Mersko’^ ?lo t 



o.- 11, 1370.' 






3?8 



jjui’in 



:no f:,ll IS 70 ■•aiiizurior 



urion oz tnc Ministry, t.'.c 



iCiGUtiiTic— 'Icchnicnl 7.dr.’.inintriition , incorporixtiu;^ the 
k Gchno Xo^ i ccj. 1 eouticiX, tno Dcpcirtrucnt iTor the Introduction, of 
vdvaucod Methods of Transportation aCkd Loading and Unloading 
)pe rations, the Dopart:r.ent for Containerisation and the Departiaent 

A 

:or Analysis ^vei'e established. 

Uach of the Soviet steanship companies is a large enterprise 
-ith a vast area of responsibility, including not only 'the 
"peration of ships but of ports, ship repair yards, salvage 
ervices, etc. 

\ 

To manage such a huge and complex enterprise as the 
oviet Merchant Marine with its highly centralized structure 
nd under the overwhelming priority of the Soviet plan, based 
pon various economic as v/ell as political criteria, is obviously 
ver*y difficult task. In spite of the greater e^iphasis upon 
he economic independence of the ma.jor units of the structure, 
radually introduced after the 1965 Economic PkO.form, the 

entral apparatus of ministry, its main administrations, and 

/ 

/ 

he management of the steamship companies are in constant need 

'f receiving and supplying the flow of data concerning the 

64 

.ilfillmont of the plan. The Soviet preoccupation with 
tatistics is not for the' sake of statistic.s per so, but is an 
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V. G. Eakayev, op. cit., pp 



M O 
0 nl o 



I 









bjoctivG uocossi cy uhgox' tho systciu oi 
pon central planning. 



control based 






It now appeal's that the point has been reached where 
jnning the economy under the existing principles and structure 

5 becoming more and more difficult, and either the principles 

* ** 

iiould bo changed (and there is no indication o^ the leadership’s 
?adiness for this) or the methods should be adjusted to the 
ituation without considerable modification of the structure, 
he Party approved state netwox'k of computer centers and the 
aified automatic cdmmunication system, to be gradually introduced 
ithin the next ten years, appears to bear witness to acceptance 
£ the latter. The need for improvement in the system of control 
f the Soviet economy was labeled "the main px'oblom of the Party 
oonomic policy" in Brezhnev's speech to the 24th Party Congress, 
arty and gover*nment decisions stressed a need for the speediest 
atroduction of a comprehensive system of automated control 

ised on a netwox’k of computerized centers as a means of fulfilling 

/ 

be task. The All-Union Automated Control System (CGAS- 1 



bscheg'osudarstvennaya Automaticheskaya Sisteirn. Upravleniya) 
ill incorporate the automated system of Gosplan, the Central 
tatistical Administration, the All-Union Supply Administration, 
he industrial branches, and other centrally subordxna ceci 



gencies , each having i" 



c'vn system called ASU (Avtcnatcl 






ya 



All ASU 



>is lciwH. Up rdvlcniyci — nutoriciccd cor 4 xrol sysxo*i) 

>ystenis are based on a network of coinputcr center^ down to the 

i 

Large enterprise level. A nuiriber of such computer centers are 
low in operation. The problem, however, is that the elements 

> 

)f the system introduced earlier v;ere based upon various computers 
vhich are in the main obsolescent and incompatible with one 
)ther . Moreover, the installed computers utilized non-standard 
programs. For those two reasons, they can not be linked 

» 

together even in the f ramev/ork of one industry, not to mention 
)f an All-Union system. The Soviet Merchant Marine case 

\ 

represents a typical example. 

The Ministry of Merchant Marine, by virtue of its 
activity and the availability of a x*elatively well-developed 
cor>ununication syste’.a, was among the first v/here introduction 
of the automated control systera, ASU, was initiated. During 
1952-1963 the TsNIIM? (Central Scientific Research Institute of 
Merchant Marine) worked out computer programs for the ' 

I 

organization of cargo movement, distribution of ships on lines, 

/ 

/ 

and the optimu.m fleet development. Since 1964 the optimum 

lines schedule has been controlled v/ith the use of the Minsk-22 
Q 5 

Computer. In 1965 an e.xper.imental Calculating Computerized 



iT* 

.1 Si* j. i Mj j. 1. .1 l.Oi'. - 



Yol. 133 



T50. 45-97. 



followed 



Center wns orgra:izGd in the L„ltic Stop.,--.-.': ^ Cor.pany, 
in 196S by cwo centers a.t the 3i.p.ck Sen Stonruship ' Coi.'ipnny 

J 

and the Far Eastern Stoanshio Company . In 1966 the Main 

Cojapute rased Calc'ciating Center of the Ministry of Merchant 

G 0 

'Marine was organized. The center’s task has been to control 

« 

both the routing of ships and the flow of cargo and to plan and 
I'egulate the operation of ships a.nd por’ts, in cooperation with 
steamship company centers, whose introduction into service and 
operation the main center is supposed to coordinate. 

The ASU of the Ministry of Merchant Marine, "Morflot", is 
supposed to be developed on the basis of existing co.mputer 
centers utilizing a third generation of computers. The A.SU 
Morflot is being developed under the supervision of the Institut 
of Control Problems, USSR Academy of Sciences, in cooperation 
v/ith various scientific research and educational organizations. 
Two Soviet Acaderaicians , V. A. Trapeznikov ("Scientific 
Leadership") and N. P. Federenlco ("Chief Economist") are in 

charge of the system's development. The scope of the systera 

/ 

/ 

can be illustrated by the outline of functions the system is to 
perform. Each function is tied to a corresponding sub-system, 
as follows: 1. "Operational Control of F?.eet (ships) location 

"Operational Control of Cargo Transportation Process" 



2 . 



.5 v^.^cL. — , v^Gt. .'0^ c.. ar.u Poi'c G 3oi'..t.ions 

i "Current Plnnninj of Basic Activity of Ac ret...... :.:arice" 

(utoniatos preparation of annual plans and economic calculations) 

5 ' Ctar^or** (Automates flow of anfematien concerning the 

::arter market situation, analyses the economic effectiveness 

* 

3 charter transactions, detox'nines optimuia ship reejuj. rement) 

3' "Technical Control of Fleet Condition, Ship Repair Plans, and 
[ pleaentation" 7. "Supply Planni:-ig and Stocktaking” *3. 
'ookkeeping and Statistical Calculations, Economic Analysis" 

3 "Personnel". The ASU's of steamship compo.nies, ports, and 
Lrge shiprepair yards are to have similar appropriate sub-systems, 
lunified system of documentation based upon computerized data 
jocessing is also under development. Those are the basic 

fatures of the planned unified automated system of ?^erchant 

^ , 67 

nrine control. 

The system of conm^unications existing in the Soviet ilerchant 
irino can hardly copo with the fully developed ASU Morflot and, 

t.ereforo, there are plans to improve it "to the level of world's 

/ 

tst systems" over the current five-year period and in compliance 
>'i.th the unified automated system of communications of the country, 

O 

Oo 

^lich is presently under development. 



o 



7 



7. Voronkov, pp. 27-bi. 
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The GGvclo:2;ncnt of ASU .'lorflot has already hoc a associated 
ith a nuiaber of probieir.s . fho cenpuaers ias'cr.iiod duric'^ the 
'U3h lO cireate laoi'O conipiztcx* CGatGi.'*s ia stoara shxo coa.oaaiGS 
.re of various designs, and r.aay of thoir. do not noet the demands 
rf the systeni. There is lack of program standardization anong 

■X 

jteanship corxpanies, and the existing and presently ..t-lized 

)rograms do not always correspond to the design of the cub- 

jyste^is of ASU ilorflot and hence have to be r.odified and adjusted 

;o the central system. In September 1971, the Chief of Far 

iastern Steamship Company Computer Center wrote "what at present 

69 

ooustitutes the A.SU of the steamship company is net clear", 
rhe Ministry was accused of trying to introduce first the sub- 
systems for the center and of neglecting the interests of the 
operating divisions (steamship companies) . The existing variant 
ox the syste.m design was criticized for its complexity and the 

excess of information flow it requires, which presumably "would 

*70 

overload the system". 

The main proble.m, it seems, is not the amount of iafcx’mation 
processed by the system, but its quality and reliability. V/hile 
automation of the chain of information definitely reduces the 
intermediate bureaucratic echelons "cor’rections" and the adjustment 
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Vodnyy Titans port , 1*1 September 1971 
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.(bid. 
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y£ figures rccuirod by the plan, such a possibility v'oulc! not be 
lomplctely eliainated by computerisation, particularly at the 
iniLial level (enterprises). An unrealistic report fed into 
^or.iputer does not change its cualit^^ i ^ 

jarbage-out" . Of course, the specifics ofmerchant marine 
operations, the rather great dependence upon non-Soviet sources 
of in.ormation, and the need to analyze a sot of objective data 

I 

<cargo, speed, weather parameters, time fa.ctor, ship ca'pacity, 
otc.) seems to diminish the negative effect of traditional Soviet" 
adiustments” of the data and, hence, makes application of 

\ 

luto.mated control system more effective. Accepting such a 
lopeful assumption, one might conclude that the measures under 
Implementation would increase the effectiveness of merchant marine 
aanagement, resulting in reduced turn-around time, increased 
ohip usage, and impx'oved utilization of port capacities. 



Perso nne l •Poli cy , Educationa*! 
and Research Institutes 



In the course of developing a merchant marine, any country 
faces two immediate problems: px'ocuxting ships and manning them. 

Yhile the first problem can be solved during a relatively short 
Period of time by buildi.ig ships and b’uying them, the second 
.''ecjuircs a cons5.dero.bly grc:’.ter period of time, for it takes 



I? t 

kJ 



1 ) 



a 



years aud even decades to educate an 



to nuaber of 



approy r^a 

specialists aud to gain experience. 

Pre-Revolutionary Russia had two ciaritinie academies and 

nine nautical schools. After the Revolution, the nautica,! 

schools were transferred into specialized secondary educational 

establishments, and two higher institutes to train engineers for 

water transport were opened, one in Leningrad and another in 

Odessa. Leading personnel of steamship companies and other. 

merchant marine enterprises was trained in the Academy of. V/ater 

Transport. Drastic educational refor.m for the Soviet Merchant 

Marine was introduced in .March 5, 1944 by Decree of the State 

Committee for Defense "on measures concerning the training of 

command cadres of the mercantile fleet”. Higher engineering 

education for ship's officers was introduced. Educational 

institutions of the merchant marine were enlarged and upgraded. 

The decision v/as said to be motivated by the considerable losses 

of personnel during the war, and the planned expansion of the 

Soviet Merchant Marine. Three higher merchant marine academies, 

Leningrad, Odessa, and Far Eastern, were organized in addition 

to tv/elve nautical and one Arctic schools. In Sovaet specialized 

.71 

literature, the decision has always been reierred as historic. 
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and Vodnyy Trai-s 'rt , 



1969 
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pp. 7-14; 
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Daring the post-h’orld V/ar II por„oc:, the na.v.bcr, a ..d particularly 
the size, of laerchant marine educational inctitu ,ior .<3 iacroaned. 

In 1945 the Higher Arctic Nautical School was organized. In 
1954 the Arctic School was merged v/ith the Leningrad Higher 

Maritime Acadoiay into the S. 0. Hahorov Leningrad Higher Hngincering 

* 

\autical School (Academy) , the largest Soviet Herchant .Harine 
educational institution. 

At px'esent there are four higher and twelve specialized 

>econda.ry educational establishments, administered by the H.inistry 

)f Merchant .Marine, engaged in training officers for an engineer 

iiploma in fourteen specialities and a technician diploma in ten 
72 

jpecialitios . In addition to the _cningrad Higher School, 

;here are three more. Admiral G. I. Nevel'skoy the Far Eastern 
ligher Engiiieering Nautical School; the Odessa Higher Engineering 
lautical School; and the Odessa Engineering Institute of Merchant 
larine. All four combined have 5,000 full-time cadets and more 
;han 4,000 correspondence courses and part-time students. In 

'.ddition, three institutes ax-c training engineers for shore 

/ 

jervices and some of thorn, such as the Gcr'i-cxy Engineering 
institute of V/ater Ti’anspox’t, have depax’cments for tx*aining snip 
officers. All hifrher schools have period of training of not loss 
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Morshoy Hlot No. 3, 1971, pp- 3-7, and Soviet -ilitary 
leviov/ No. o, 1970, pp. 3-9. 
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al»riiA if i. \ G ycnis, nnd. j.oi' sop.g spcci.dLi.'tl.oii/ j.11 is iivc yo^ix'C 
,nd SIX HiOnths , Secoudarj^ specialize^ aaircical schools have 

3 

>eriod.of ‘training of from ihreo years “to icux"' years and throe 
, 73 

lonths. The post-graduate training is provided by higher 

;chools and two n;erchant marine scientific research institutes. 

*> 

[ost of the graduates pursue full-time study. 

The education is free, and the cadets receive allowances, 
iniform, and free board. But there are also part-time btudy 
.rrangements v;ith extended period of training, and correspondence 
:ourses. Many sailors (unlicensed and sub-officer seamen) study 
it both higher a’.:id secondary nautical schools by corx*cspondonce . 

Juch studies are encouraged. The educational institutions 
jccasionaliy send instructors to serve on ships on long voyages 
;o help correspondence-course students, and in large ports, 
special student consultation centers have been set up. Students 
In correspondence courses are given additional paid leave fox’ a 
Period of 20-40 days of year to prepa.re for and to take examinations 
Approximately one-third of the Soviet seamen are involved in 
studies at the highox* or secondary educational level. The number 
Df seaman correspondence-course and pax't-time students studying 
ra just the educational institutions of the merchant marine reached 
3,000 in the 19C3-1GSS school year. In 1070 one out of four 
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3ien in the Soviet .’tcrchaat Mr.i'ir.e l:r.d a dijilcna oi a hi|;:hc-r 
or specialized secondary odoc:-t-.onal oatabli:.:..,-.cnt . ^ 

Ca.dets in hir,‘ner and socond?,ry nauticj,! schoo3.s receive 
good sea practic«^, which starts on sailing ships, and continues 

on special training shins assigned to the schools. In 1970, 

* 

the training fleet of the Soviet .Merchant .Marino consisted of 

15 ships, and has been growing since. A large scries of B-SO 

training ships (the Soviets call then "training-cargo sbips", 

for they can and do transport cargo) has been under construction. 

The original order for 3 ships frcr.i Poland was augsientod in 1970 

75 
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Merchant iMarine. 

During tho last five year period, 1965-1970, 32,179 

engineers and technicians wore trained, and 8,150 specialists 

improved their qualifications in the merchant marine educational 
76 



system. The ship's officers of the Soviet Mercha.nt Marine are 

relatively young. At the end of 1939 there wero 1,600 licensed 

/ 

captains, of whom 800 v;ere betv/cen 31 and 40 years old, 750 
betv/oen 41 and 60 years old, and about 40, more than 60 years old. 
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I iiQ cciptciius wo rG distributed cis lollcws by nuxionulityi 
1,100 Russians, about 200 Ukrainians, 32 Georgians, 32 Jews, 23 

s 

... 77 

Azerbaijanis. The Soviet Merchant Marine even has several 
women offieex's, and at least three of them have been masters, 
actually commanding ships. Of 1,600 Soviet licensed captains, 
about 700 have higher education. On an average, in the Soviet 
Merchant Marine it takes eight years.' for a graduate from a 
higher nautical school and ten years for a graduate frotn a 

78 

secondary specialized nautical school to becoiue a captain. 

It is openly admitted that graduates from secondary nautical 
schools have had a progressively grov/ing feeling of a lack of 
education, and many for this reason continue in higher nautical 
schools by correspondence. 

During the 1971-1975 period it is planned to increase 
enrollment in the educational institutions of the Merchant .Marine 

V 

Existing higher nautical schools in Odessa and Leningrad are 
being expanded, and the decision made to organize a nev:’ 

79 

school, the Novorossiysk Higher Engineering Nautical School. 

Apparently there is no lack of young men v/ho desire 
to enroll in nautical schools and become merchant marine officers 
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Nedc Iva No. 50, December 1969, p. 13, 
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■Morskoy Flot , >7c. 1' 

A. Y. Voronkov, p. 17. 
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1 1971 theie were from 3 to 5 applicatioas (varying from school 

j school) for each of the 10,000 openings available in higher 

id secondary specialized merchant marine nautical schools. In 

le Odessa Higher School there were 2,000 applications for 500 

(penings. In the Kherson Secondary Specialized School there 

* 80 

'jre 1,200 applicants for 90 openings in the command department. 

The Soviet Merchant Marine educational establishment 
inducts an extensive public relations program. In addition 
1 propagandizing merchant marine service throughout the country's 
igh schools, a number of higher and secondary nautical schools 
re sponsoring extra-curricular programs in some of them to 
tudy maritime subjects. A few schools went even further. In 
rkhangelsk, for example, there is a high school which introduced, 
a addition to the regular study program, a maritime program 
liich includes such subjects are navigation, radio communication, 
arine engineering, etc. in the ninth grade. During the suiruuer, 
ale students involved in the program have an opportunity to 
ail aboard nautical school training ships and obtain additional 
raining. The Northern Steamship Company is sponsoring the whole 
rogram. 

As a result, the percentage of male graduates from high 
chools maintaining close' ties with merchant marine organizations 

^^ Vodnyy Transport, 31 August 1971. 
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applying to continue their education in nautical schools is 

(insiderably higher compared with the high school graduates 

81 

v.thout such ties. The foregoing permits the conclusion that 
•lere is neither a shortage of applicants for merchant marine 
uutical schools nor there is noticeable shortage of basic 

A 

;;ecialists required by merchant marine, and hence, the system 
f specialists training in the Soviet Merchant Marine is fulfilling 



ts basic task. 

In addition to their educational role, the Soviet nautical 
chools, particularly at the higher level, are involved in 
xtensive research work. But the bulk of research work for the 
oviet Merchant Marine is conducted by two very large institutes, 
he Central Scientific Research Institute of Merchant Marine in 
eningrad (TsNIIMF) , with branches in the Far East, Baku, and 



[urmansk, and the State Design and Scientific Researcn Institute 
)f Merchant Marine in Moscow (Soyuzmorniiproekt) , organized in 
I960, with branches in Leningrad, Odessa, and Vladivostok. 

The TsNIIMF was first organized as the Institute of 
Shipbuilding and Ship Repair in March 1929, assuming its present 
title and mission after the fall 1930 reorganization. The 
decision of the Ministry Collegium and Minister of Merchant Marine 
Order No. 475 of 2 December 1955 concerning the intensification 



^^Vodnyy Transport, 3 October 1970. 



f scientific research work in the merchant marine, allocation of 
reater funds, construction of new buildings and laboratories, 

I 

tc., were important factors in the growth of the role of the 
wo institutes and of their influence in the Ministry# 

pparently this did not come about without the help of the 

« 

oviet Navy and the participation of its leaders, for at that 

I 

ime, Fleet Admiral of the Soviet Union, I. S. Isakov, one of 

he most respected and best educated men in the higher echelon ' 

f Soviet Navy Command, assumed the position of the Deputy 

inister of Merchant Marine for Science and Technology, and is 

redited with playing a crucial role in the preparation and 

82 

he implementation of the decision of December 1955. 

The scope of the work of the two research institutes is 
lO broad that there is hardly any topic or aspect related to 
;he merchant marine which it does not cover. The staff of 
•esearch specialists in each institute numbers in the several 



tundred. 1 

I 

It is difficult to draw a clear demarkation line between 

/ ' 

;he specialities of the two institutes, for they have both | in 



( 



1 

I number of instances been involved in research dealing with 

! 




►f cargo or standardization of ship designs. However, the TsNIIMF 

i 

t 

~ I . 

^^ Transactions , Vol. 133, pp. 7-10. ? i /• 
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is primarily concerned with the mercantile fleet, its ships, 



and problems associated with them. The Soyuzmorniiproekt , on 

the other hand, is concerned with the economic performance of 

the entire merchant marine, particularly over the long range, and 

on the technological side, with shore facilities such as ports, 

repair yards, and systems of cargo handling. Any given problem 

is usually handled by one department of either institute. The 

research findings and proposed solution for the problem' are 

reported to the Scientific Council of an institute which after 

approval, sends the recommendations to the Ministry for practical 
83 

application. During the past several years, both institutes 
have produced a number of recommendations, including those 
dealing with the automation of ships and management control of 
the Ministry, which were accepted and have either been or are 
being implemented. 

There are fifteen nautical schools training unlicensed 
and sub-officer seamen with a pei'iod of study of around one year. 
These schools and a number of special courses from a few weeks 
to 3-4 months in length supply the Soviet Merchant Marinewith 
a pool of qualified personnel. Many sailors discharged from the 
Soviet Navy upon completion of their service as well as naval 

~ ■■■ L_- _ - - ----- ^ 

®^Examples of such recommendations are given in this chapter 
as well as in other chapters, particularly the one op shipbuilding. 
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officers separated from the Navy for various reasons often join 

\ 

the Merchant Marine, and thus increase the pool of qualified 
personnel. The romanticism of sea duty, a degree of adventurism 
so common to the young, good pay (better than for shore duty), 

and the possibility for advancement through education are but 

* 

a few of the factors attracting many Soviet young men ’to service 

in the Merchant Marine, Soviet restriction on travel abroad 

is also a definite factor in making sea duty attractive. 

A system of material incentives is widely applied in the 

Soviet Merchant Marine. In addition to free food, for which 

30-49 rubles per month, depending upon area of operation, is 
84 

allocated, uniforms, better housing for families ashore, with 

a network of kindergartens and nurseries operated by the Merchant 

Marine, seamen are paid bonuses for the successful fulfillment 

of plans and are provided with rest and recreation stays at health 

and rest homes. More than 150 hospitals and 170 polyclinics are 

run by the Merchant Marine Ministry, which employs more than 

85 

5.5 thousand doctors. New Soviet ships, which are in the 
majority, have comfortable cabins for the crew and good 
recreational facilities, including swimming pools in some ships. 

V. Voronkov, p. 29. 

« 
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Morskoy Flot No. 8, 1970, p. 12. 
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Practically all large Soviet ports have seamen clubs and cinemas 
and some have hotels where families of seamen can^stay on visits 
to the ports. The Ministry schedules regular radio programs 
’’for sea-farers", with good music and prescribed news and 
propaganda and so called "radio letters" from relatives of the 

A 

seamen. Each ship has its own_ amateur musical and singing 
groups, and some ships have orchestras. Athletic teams are 
formed from among the crew members. All these groups and teams do 
lot limit their activity to entertainment alone, which certainly 
Ls a factor, but they perform while visiting foreign ports and 
ilso participate in sports competitions with their hosts. This 
30 called "cultural and sport activity" of the crews is closely 
supervised and directed to produce a favorable effect upon 
foreigners . 

The system of "political organs" in the Soviet Merchant 
Marine, which at the ship level includes the Pompolit (Political 
assistant to the captain) and Party and Komsomol (Young Communist 

I 

League) organizations, is responsible for the organization! and 

/ . ^ . I ■ 

naintenauce of such activity. Ship captains, most of 'whom, 
together with the senior ship officers, are members of the ^ 

iJommunist party, have to support that activity and probably 
find it beneficial to the- morale of the crew. | 

Propaganda and political education, regularly conducted - 
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among crew, are designed not only to indoctrinate sailors in 
Soviet Conununist ideology but to make them effective 

S 

representatives abroad. That obligation of Soviet crew members 
is openly proclaimed in the Soviet Merchant Marine, and crews 
of Soviet ships are constantly reminded of it. There are now 

i 

more than 1,250 Soviet crews which are ’’collective members of 
Soviet societies of friendship and cultural ties" with people 
in foreign countries. Thus, one more form of "profitable" 
employment has been found for the Soviet Merchant Marine.®® 

Shore Facilities 

For normal and, even more important, for effective 
operation, any merchant marine has to have well developed shore 
facilities, particularly ship repair and port facilities. In 
general, the development of shore facilities throughout the 
world lags behind fleet development. There are very few ports 
which can accommodate super-tankers, and the development of 
progressive methods such as containerization is restricted by 
the availability of ports equipped to handle containers. In 

86 

Vodnyy Transport, 19 October 1971. The article by Yu. 
Evfharestov, member of the Ministry of Merchant Marine Collegium 
and apparently in charge of political work in the Soviet Merchant 
Marine, gives a revealing ' description of the political role of 
the Soviet Merchant Marine and attempts to present the "new 
Soviet man". . 



jeQcral, it appears easier to build a fleet to the appropriate 
size than to develop the necessary -shore facilities, par J:icularly 
ports, and the Soviet experience in this respect might be 
considered typical • Even in the past, when the Soviet Merchant 

ilarine was small, the existing shore facilities did not satisfy 

« 

the requirements. With the rapid development of the Soviet- 
Jerchant Marine, the gap between thi* shore facilities and size 
jf the fleet widened, not because shore facilities have not been 
developed, but because the rate of their development has not 
natched the rate of the fleet growth. Recognizing the problem, 
the Soviets openly stated that the future profitability of the 
Merchant Marine should not be bound to the emphasis on increasing 
its tonnage, but would result from the harmonious development 
of every branch of the industry. For the near future at least, 
that harmony can be achieved only through the accelerated 

87 

development and improvement of ship repair and port facilities. 

Ship Repair 

The Soviet Union started specialization in ship repair^ 

just prior to World War II, when all large ship repair yards 

were subordinated to a special department of the ministry , while 

smaller ones remained under the control of steamship companies. 

. \ 

^^Morskoy Flot No. 4, 1970, pp. 6-10. 
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i number of new ship repair yards were built before the war. 

\ 

.he larger yards specialized in major repair as well as .construction 
>f small series of auxiliary ships. The situation remained 
inchanged after the war for over the decade. The three 
categories of repair, small, medium, and major, continued to be 
practiced; the rationale for repair was dictated. by the need to 
aaintain available tonnage and was not justified by economic 
/alidity. . , ‘ . 

At the beginning of the 1950 *s, the rehabilitation of 
existing ship repair yards and construction of new ones increased 
the production capacity, 2.75 times over that of 1940. During 
the decade of 1950 's the modernization of ship repair yards 
continued, and a new yard was built in Nakhodka. As a result, 
in 1960 the capacity of Soviet Merchant Marine repair yards was 
3 times greater than in 1950 and 8.2 times greater than in 1940. 

What appeared to be a phenomenal growth actually bears testimony 
to how weak the ship repair capabirlity' ased. to be* 

In 1959-1961, the research and design institutions of the 
Merchant Marne with representatives of steamship companies made 
an extensive analysis of expenditures for ship repair and 
developed the economic and technological rationale for some 
types of repair. Optimum periods of service for various types 
of ships and the approved schedules for allocation apd amortization 




of Amds for ship renovation were worked out. In 1961 new 
regulations concerning ship repair were approved and Introduced. 

f 

Major and medium ship repairs were excluded as economically 

unsound, and only two types of repairs, a small and large, 

which differ only in volume of work, were introduced. 

In 1957 all ship repair yards were subordinated .to 

steamship companies. Starting in 1962 the development of ship 

repair facilities was accelerated, and capital investment for 

1966-1970 was increased three times over that for the previous 
88 

period. Two new ship repair yards, one in Il'ichevsk (Black 
Sea) and the second in Slavyansk (Far East) , are presently under 
construction. When completed in 1972-1973, the Il'ichevsk ship 
repair yards will, be Soviet Union's largest. During the last 
five year period, 1966-1970, a number of ship repair yards were 
modernized, and many were supplied with large floating docks. 

The above measures, combined with the reduction in number of 

ship types built and the construction of ships in large series, 

i 

considerably improved the ship repair situation in' the Soviet 

/ I 

Merchant Marine. In addition, foreign ship repair facilities, 

1 

particularly in Poland and East Germany, can be and often are > 

used. Soviet ship repair yards are specializing more “and more in 

! 

. I 

^^Morskoy Flot No. 10, 1967, pp. 7-14. i 
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he repair of specific types and classes of ships enabling them 
o be better supplied with parts, still in short supply, and to 

I 

ring the improved technology to bear. The modular replacement 

ethod is being introduced, but owing to a lack of spare parts, 

89 

t is still not widely applied yet. 

The shortage of ship repair facilities forced the Soviets 
;o organize and keep so called ship repair brigades (SRB) aboard 
;he ships which were paid out of ship repair funds. Together 
fith the base technical service (BTO) assigned to the .ports, the 

)RB performed about 15% of the total volume of work necessary to 

\ 

laintain normal operation of ships and to prolong the period 

)etween repairs at a ship repair yard. It is planned to increase 

the BTO services to 22% of such work in 1975 and up to 37% in 

90 

L980 after wich the SRB v/ill be disestablished. 

The one reason the Soviet Merchant Marine is satisfied 
with the goal of 330 days of ship operating time, compared ^witb 
340-350 days in most of the Western countries, is the still 

i 

relatively weak ship repair and maintenance capabilities, both 

/ 

/ 

of which are slated to be strengthened. 
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Vodnyy Transport , 14 July 1970. 
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Ports 



Thoro are not nany natnnal hanbons tn tbo t,SSH, paVttonlanX. 
to the European part. Eor this reason, nost of the Soviet ' 
harbors have to be protected by breakwaters. Port facilities were 
considerably expancfed prior to World War Il. but neither their 
locations, with few notable exceptions, nor their cargo handling . 

SOOd .* Durino* Wnr*T HI „ 

e U. uuring World War II more than 70% of the 

port facilities in the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Northern 

Basins were destroyed. Many ports, including such large p-r^s 

as Tallin, Riga, Nikolayev, Odessa, were left without a single ' 

P r or cargo storage facility. The only undamaged ports were 

in the Caspian Sea and the Par East. For eleven years (1943-1956) 

most of the funds allocated for ports were spent for' restoration, 

and not until 1956 was a new stage in the development of port 

91 

facilities initiated. 

The expansion c^t Soviet foreign trade and the beginning 
of rapid expansion of Soviet Merchant Fleet forced the Soviet 
Union to start a major port facility improvement program. The- 
highest priorities were given to expanding bulk-cargo handling 
facilities, the construction of deep-draft piers and approaches ' 

bunkering facilities and wide introduction of mechanized 

* 
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Morskoy Flot No. 10, 1967, pp. 7-14, 
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cargo-handling equipment (gantry cranes, fork lifts). 

V ■ 

Construction of new ports such as Il'ichevsk, Wrangel’ and 

modernization of existing ones has been underway for years.' Tho 

completion of the third stage of the Port of Il'ichevsk will 

make it the second largest in the Soviet Union. The Port of 

Wrangel', about 20 miles from Nakhodka, being built with Japanese 

financial and technical assistance. The construction plan for 

the Port of Wrangel' calls for it to be completed in 1973. .The. 

new port will have 60 piers for deep-draft ships and a total 

berthing length of 12 kilometers. Special container terminals 

will be built, and modern cargo transfer equipment installed 

(for example, the coal terminal will process 12,000 tons of coal 
92 

per hour) . The Port of Nakhodka was gradually built up in the 
post-World War II period in an area 100 miles southeast of 
Vladivostok. The port benefits from the Japanese Current, and 
completely ice-free the year round, while Vladivostok sometimes, 
freezes. A special extension of the Trans-Siberian Railroad 

/ ■• . I 

has been built to Nakhodka. The future Port of lYrangel' is being 

/ I - 

called a satellite of Nakhodka, but the Ministry of Merchant 

I 

l 

Marine disputes the tern, emphasizing that in the 1980's it will' 

i 

! 

be proper rather to call Nakhodka a satellite of Wrangel', as 

- ■ ' ' ------ I ■- - ■ - ^ . j • 

t 

^^Trud, 22 September 1971. ' | : 
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the latter will have facilities four times as great and will 

^ 93 

become the largest deep-water port in the Soviet Union. , 

There are now 8 extra class, 21 first class, 17 second 
class, and 19 third class ports in the Soviet Union and about 

100 small ports. All together, they processed close to 300 

* 

94 

aillion tons of cargo in 1970. However, the construction of 

lew ports and the modernization of existing ones has not been 

% 

ceeping pace with the rapid expansion of the Soviet merchant fleet, 

ind the port facilities have become a major hindrance to the 

;fficient operation of the whole merchant marine. 

There is nothing unusual in the present situation, because 

!or many years the main attention of the Ministry and its central 

»lanning organs had been devoted to developing the fleet and 

.ncreasing its tonnage.. In the ten year period 1959-1968, 

lapital investment in the fleet exceeded that in ports by more 

;han 7.5 times. While the Soviets have obtained a rather modern 

# 

.nd to a large degree diversified fleet, their ports are incapable 

i 

f serving it. properly, and the ships are losing a considerable 
./ 1 - 

ortion of their operating time in ports waiting to be processed. 

i 

or example, in 1968, 57% of the total operating time of dry-cargo 

93 

Vodnyy Transport, 7 March 1971. 

94 ! 

V. Voronkov, pp. 35-36. i ; 

I / ■ 

I / 
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hips was spent in ports. Besides the low capacity for processing 
hips there are deficiencies in planned scheduled arrivals of 

t 

oviet ships, further increasing the time loss. 

A \V\th ftiV-eiftW is stt’iking. For example; 

a 1968 Soviet ships lost 268 ship days in foreign ports waiting 

o be loaded or unloaded, which constituted 1.6% of alj. time 
ost in unproductive waiting. In the Soviet ports, they lost 
>,341 ship days, or 27.5%, i.e. 24 times as much as in foreign 
torts. In foreign ports, longshoremen await the arrival of ships, 

?hile in Soviet Union ships wait until longshoremen are free to 

\ 

inload them. As a rule, longshoremen in foreign ports work only 
jne shift, while Soviet longshoremen work three shifts, yet 
according to Soviet calculations the transfer volume in Soviet 
ports is only 2% higher than in the foreign ports. 

There are two major reasons for such low pex’f ormance : the 

degree of mechanization in Soviet ports is still below that in 
foreign and there is a labor shortage. For example, during 

I 

I 

1966-1968 the volume of processed cargo in Soviet ports grew 

/ : ! 

by 14.7%, but the mechanical equipment increased only by 1.1% 

95 

and the number of workers by only 2.8%. This is why at t,be 

. I . 

end of 1970 the Ministry requested a one-third increase in ^the 

i 

^ I . 

^^Morskoy Flot No. 12, 1970, pp. 11-14. i ' , 

I . / 

! / 

! / 
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Quraber of port workers, a request which is unlikely to be 

satisfied. On the other hand, the Soviet love for bookkeeping 

and statistics has produced a huge bureaucracy in the ports, 

resulting in a situation where there is raore marcgerial and 

96 

clerical personnel than longshoremen and port workers. 

♦ 

The remedy is seen not in reducing the flow of information 

and the bureaucracy, but in automation, i.e. introduction of 

the automated system of control, the ASU. Meanwhile, the 

bureaucracy is at work, and the delivery of each piece of 

machinery to a port is accompanied by more and more, quite often 

completely unrealistic, norms for loading and unloading operations, 

which in turn increased the amount of fine a port must pay for 

the time wasted by ships while waiting to be processed. A 

paradox situation is created, where the port administration quite 

often resists the introduction of new technology, preferring to 

97 

operate according to established norms. . \ 

i 

As stated previously, the problem of disproportionate 

I 

development pf^ fleet and shore facilities has been recognized, 

/ i 

and certain corrective measures, initiated. Already in 1971 

1 

thanks to the measures taken, the time lost by ships in ports 
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Vodnyy Transport , 29 August, 1971. 
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Vodnyy Transport ^ 4 March, 1971. 
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was roduood. in some steamship companies by as much as 60%, but 

the gap between the cargo carrying capacity of thi fleet and 

the capacity of ports remains a serious problem, particularly^, 
ia the Far East. 

During the current five-year period (1971-1975) , it is 
planned to build more deep-draft berths, particularly .in 
ports handling export-import cargos, to gradually replace most 
of the general purpose cranes with specialized cargo handling 
equipment with a high rate of productivity, to improve the., 
scheduled operation of the fleet and to introduce more automatic 
equipment. Ports are viewed as the main point of application 



of the Merchant Marine in its drive to improve productivity . 

The greatest expectations of the Soviet planners in 
realizing this goal lie in the broad introduction of unitized 
cargo processing systems, particularly containerization. The 
development of a universal cargo containerization handling system 
has been called a technical revolution in commercial shipping. 
Eliminating the traditional pier-side sorting, warehousing, and 
repackaging of goods, containerization offei’s vast savings to 
shippers, tremendously increases the productivity of specialized 
ships and ports, handling through specialized terminals. The 
leaders of the Soviet Merchant Marine are well aware of the 
advantages of containerization, and are planning appropriate 
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measux'es. The importance and the complexity of the problem 
deserve special consideration. ^ 

i 

Containerization 



The overall importance and magnitude of the cargo handling 

4 

problem in the Soviet Union can be illustrated by the following. 
According to recent data, the number of workers involved in cargo 
handling in the USSR in 1970 was eight million, after increasing 
at the rate of 250-300,000 annually.^® The Soviet Institute of 
Transport Problems states that the total cost of load-and-storage- 

s 

99 

operations is approaching 15 billion rubles per year. The 

annual consumption of some packaging materials in 1969 amounted 

to 600 thousand tons of steel, 48 million square meters of lumber, 

100 

and 450 million square meters of fabric. Bulk transportation 

of cargo has produced tremendous annual losses, including 2 

billion bricks, 18 billion square meters of glass, and 3 million 

101 

tons of cement. 

The Soviet Union has developed an extensive package-handling 
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Vodnyy Transport , March 16, 
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Ibid. 

100 ^ ■’ _ 
Deribas, A. T. 

Moscow; Znaniye , 1970, p 
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system iucludiug the handling of containers. In 1970 there 

were more than 900,000 continers in use, but most were the small, 

102 

three-ton size. The number of large containers meeting ' 

International Standard Organization (ISO) specifications is 

small, and as of 1970 these containers were not being mass 

103 ‘ . 

produced. Moreover, the Soviet transportation system is not 

yet prepared to handle ISO approved containers. 

The problem faced by the Soviet Merchant Marine is even 

more acute due to the rapid introduction of containerization 

among leading maritime powers and their successes in the highly 

competitive charter market. Containerization was introduced 

into conferences of which the Soviet steamship lines are members. 

Due to the absence of specially built container ships, the only 

commodities left for Soviet ships in the conferences to transport 

were small amounts of irregularly scheduled and low-rate cargo 

unsuitable for containerization. 

The experimental use of containers by ships of the Polava 



102 

The greatest owner of containers in the Soviet Union • 
is the Ministry of Railroads, which possesses 724,000 units of 
1.25, 3 and 5 ton capacity, 

103 

The International Standards Organization (ISO) in 
1968 has adopted as standard dimensions for containers an 
8 foot height, 8 foot width, and lengths in 10 foot increments 
up to a maximum of 40 feet. 
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class and Lininsky-Komsomol class was initiated by the Soviet 
Merchant Marine in the Black Sea in 1967. The use of containers 

I 

was also developed along the Northern Sea Route during the sarae_ 

104 

year. The emphasis on the Northern and Far Eastern Region is 

logically explained by the short navigational period along the 

Northern Sea Route, prevailing climatic conditions, a .lack of 

covered storage facilities, and the shortage of port facilities. 

Beginning in 1969 several Soviet steamship lines began 

to build up an inventory of their own containers. Utilizing 

these containers an unspecified amount of cargo, usually expensive 

articles, was delivered to Cuba, Italy, Egypt, Kuwait, and other 
105 

countries. In spite of using small containers, the Soviet 

Merchant Marine’s volume of containerized cargo in 1970 reached 

600,000 tons. Starting in May 1970, ships of a Baltic line, 

using Leningrad as one terminal and a suitable European port as 

another, were carrying 10 and 20 foot ISO standard containers 

106 

leased from 'foreign countries. The transit of containers 

via Trans-Siberian Railway from Europe to Japan has been established 

and a regular container line between Nakhodka and Japanese 'ports 

^^^ Morskoy Flot No. 3, 1968 and No. 11, 1970. 

^^^ Morskoy Flot No. 1, January 1970. 

^^^Morskoy Flot No. 4, April 1971.. 
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was opened in the spring of 1971. Also, during summer of 1971, 

\ 108 

the container line between Il^ichevsk and Bulgaria was opened. 

Along the Northern Sea Route and in the Northeastern Regions of 

Soviet Far East, special self-propelled barges (Sever type, 14-ton 

cargo capacity and the improved Vostok type, 22-ton cargo 

capacity) carried aboard ships are used for loading and unloading 

. 109 

unitized cargo and containers. 

The Central Scientific Research Institute recommended 

seven new general cargo ships, all of them capable of carrying 

containers. The proposed new ships are designed to operate as 

liners and are self sufficient for handling containers. According 

to the Soviet Minister of Merchant Marine, during the period 

1971-1975, container ships will be built with capacity of 40, 

200, 300, and 700 20-foot containers. Roll-on/ roll-off ships 

and LASH ships designed to take on board 40-50 lighters of 

110 

200-400 tons each are under consideration. The construction . 
of cargo helicopter carriers was also recommended. Among the 
arguments favoring the construction of such a ship is the frequent 

^^^ Pravda , 4 July 1971. 

108 

Vodnyy Transport , 28 August 1971. 

109 

Morskoy Flot No. 1, 1971. 

^^^ Vodnyy Transport , March 16, 1971. 
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necessity for unloading cargo at harbors or points on the shore 

* » 

lacking cargo handling facilities. A converted AMGUEMA-class 

I 

with three KA-25 K helicopters and a specially designed Project 
No. 567 A cargo ship with three MI-S helicopters were considered. 

Increased reliability of loading and unloading operations of 

♦ 

those ships was claimed owing to-, their relative independence 

111 

of weather conditions. 

\ • 

The first Soviet container ship, Svetlogorsk, built in 

Vyborg in 1971, can carry 21S containers. East Germany and 
Poland started to build container ships in the late 1970's.'' 

\ 

Containerization is planned to be introduced in two stages: 
the first stage, 1971-1975, "organizational-technological 
preparation" will involve building up a container inventory, 
the development of a maintenance-repair base, and experience in 
container utilization. This preparation will parallel the 
construction of container ships, of which 18 have been authorized. 
The Ministry, considering this number inadequate, is arguing 

. i 

for an additional eight container ships with a 150-200 containex- 

/ 

: 1 

^^^The proposed cargo helicopter carrier in conjunction 
with a containerized or unitized cargo system coraprises the ^ 
major elements of the ship helicopter extended delivery system 
(SHEDS) . In addition, most of the new ships proposed for ; 
containierization will be self-sufficient. The two measures 
would result in extra cost, but are extremely important ' 
militarily. . ; . ' 
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capacity for use on short and medium range linos (USSR-Italy , 
USSR-France , etc) . In addition, there is a plan io buy from 

f 

East Germany an unspecified number of ships carrying 40 containers. 

each (for lines between Germany, Bulgaria, and the USSR) . The 

Ministry of Merchant Marine plan envisaged 23,000 20-ton (or 

equivalent) containers by the end of 1975. 

During the second stage, 1976-1980, "containerization will 

become the main means of transportation for general cargo". The 

fleet of container ships will be considerably enlarged to include ^ 

an unspecified number of specialized container ships with a 

1,200-1,400 container capacity and a speed of 23-25 knots, 20-30 

ships with a 700-container capacity, and 25 ships with a 300- 

112 

container capacity. 

Meanwhile, the absence of specialized container ships 

in the Soviet Merchant Marine, and all the consequences thereof, 

was said by Minister Guzhenko to be "the result of the short-sighted 

technological policy" of the two main administrations of the 
113 

Ministry. Even a partial solution of the containerization 
problem will improve the situation in the Soviet ports somewhat, 
but most of the problems will remain, and the Soviet port 

^^^ Mor.skoy Flot No. 4, 1971, pp. 2-6. 

^^^ Vodnyy Transport , 14 July 1971. 
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facilities will for years to come still be a major obstacle 
in the Soviet Merchant Marine's course to greater effici^ency. 

Some Economic Aspects of the 
Soviet Merchant Marine 



In spite of the apparent similarities between the 
operations of the Soviet Merchant Marine and the merchant marine 
of any other maritime nation, it is an extremely difficult task 
to compare their performance in economic terms. In fact, such 
basic categories as ownership and the objectives of operation 
differ so drastically that they as often the sole reason for 
rejecting any attempt to compare the performance of the 
Soviet Merchant Marine with its Western counterparts. The 
centralized planning and control in the Soviet Merchant Marine 
are often pointed out as another reason for the impossibility 

of such a comparison, and the rationale of fleet utilization in 

\ 

the Soviet case might* be completely different from the Western 

1 

rationale, profit making. According to D. Fairhall "some factors 

/ ! 

are declared to be more rational than others and the natur^ of 

♦ 

the criteria applied to the planning might have very little in 

114 i 

common with the familiar Western criteria". What is implied 

I 

! 

■■ ■■ I - ■ - — — ■■■ - -- ■ — } 

I 

^^*^See D. Fairhall, 'op. cit., pp. 111-114. | 
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heie is the possibility of using the Soviet Merchant ?»Iarjne to 
achieve purely political and military objectives, 'as certainly 

f 

might be, and occasionally has been, the case. As for the 

political purpose, the Soviets themselves do not deny the 

importance of using their merchant marine to that end. Moreover, 

the Soviet Merchant Marine is considered to be a part of a 

* 

internal transportation system and as such its performance 
and utilization, if measured against the interests of the overall 
system, do not necessarily coincide with Western standards of 
efficiency. 

In spite of the recent Soviet emphasis upon profit, 
profitability, and the introduction of cost accounting in every 
enterprise, when one examines current Soviet Merchant Marine 
statistics, he will find continued emphasis on cargo turnover, 
ton-miles, cargo processed, cargo capacity, etc. 

On the other hand, allowing for the aforementioned 
peculiarities of Soviet Merchant Marine operations, an impartial 

observer cannot fail to recognize the existence of a pragmatic 

! 

understanding of its economic function by the Soviets. In. 

addition to its satisfying the Soviet Union's shipping requirements, 

"liberating the Soviet Union from dependence upon capitalistic 

charter market", and assisting in the developraent of Soviet foreign 

trade, there is a genuine drive toward greater efficiency in the 

? 
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Soviet Merchant Marine which in essence does not differ much 
from that in any other merchant marine of the world. They are 

I 

trying to increase the productivity of their ships, ports', ship 
repair yards, improve ship design, select, better propulsion 
units, install more productive cargo handling devices, introduce 
i.on I ^nd r©duc© th© ^dmiuistrartiv© ^.ppcir^'tus • They «ir©| 

in gonoral, attempting to introduce the best from world maritime 

\ 

practice into their merchant marine. Occasional rate cutting, 
either to gain competitive advantages or to avoid returning 

empty, is not unique to the Soviet Merchant Marine, and has a 

\ 

long history in world maritime practice. 

The economic reform, ’’the new system of planning 
(management) and incentives”, launched in September 1965 was 
gradually introduced into the Soviet Merchant Marine during the 
period 1966-1968. First established in a number of pilot 
enterprises, a Latvian steamship company, the Port of Riga, a ship 

m 

repair yard in 1966 and a Murmansk steamship company in 1967, 

the reform gained momentum, and in 1968 the Ministry of Merchant 

Marine completed the conversion of all its enterprises to the hew 
115 

system. The introduction of the reform resulted in a greater 

degree of enterprise independence from central control and permitted 

115 



Communist of Armed Forces No. 21, November 1969, p. 47. 



wider applicati-Oii of ecououiica.1 methods of mana.g'cmcut . Profit 
and profitability were applied as standards for measuring the 
performance of ships, ports, steamship companies, etc. 

The reform did not grant the enterprises complete control 
over the distribution of profit and the portion left to the 

A 

industries varied. As for the Merchant Marine, 84.8% of the. 

1966 profit was left to the Ministry, of which over 70% was 

117 ■ * - 

reinvested. Planning and measuring of merchant fleet performance. 

in foreign runs in terms of profit was introduced even before the 

reform, and high profitability of operations has been claimed. 

The announced rate of return was 18.5% for 1968, 13.2% for 

IIS 

1967, 4.9% for 1960, and 3.7% for 1958. 

In 1969 Minister of Merchant Marine Bakayev claimed that 
the Soviet steamship companies' profits could be the envy of 
"any ship company" in the world, that the profit covers not only 



It has been constantly emphasized in the Soviet Union 
that the Socialist state is not at all indifferent, to how an 
enterprise obtained a high profit. Not denying at all the 
concept of profit, many Soviet economists emphasized, however, 
that the high profit can be obtained "only through high prices" 
(which, in fact,- is a "general law” stated by Marx) . Party 
directives did not demand either the maximization of the profit 
or the raising of prices. Increased labor productivity and the 
reduction of production costs have been stressed as the main goals. 



^^'^Morskoy Flot No. 6, 1968, p. 35. 
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'Communist of .4rmed Forces No. 21, November 1969, p. 48. 
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operational expenses but capital investr^ent for future devclopnien 
as well, and that in 1968 there was a net profit of 300 million 

I 

_ 119 

rubles. How much of the 300 million rubles was earned by 
charter and how much by Soviet coastal shipping is not clear. 

Bakayev became a strong advocate of a more rational 
planning approach and further reduction and simplification of 
system of indexes, at least in relation to the Merchant Marine. ’ 
He emphasized the peculiar character of the industry's operation, 
the need for a greater sense of responsibility toward customers, 
and broader application of the incentives provided by the reform 

N 

on the basis of a more rational establishment of funds for this 

purpose. He also argued for better coordination of plans between 

the Merchant Marine and its major clients, and the need for the 

party responsible for a. delay to bear material responsibility 

for it. The Minister emphasized the need to use only one index,- 

profitability, as it is more objective and completely indicative 

* 

' i 

of efficiency in the shipping companies. The decisive influence 

i 

on profit growth of the rate of fleet expansion was used to: 

/ ■ I ■ 

justify the profit deficiency as an index. Profitability, on' the 

j 

other hand, cannot be changed unless the operation of the fleet \ 
120 

is improved. ! 

I 

— I 

' i 

IIQ • • 

Ibid,, p. 49. . i 

120 ' ' ' 
The profitability is calculated as the ratio of profits 

to fixed and working capital. ; 

. ^ 
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The Minister was also against the application to the 
Merchant Marine of group norms which are establish^ed for all Soviet 

f 

industries and which determine the economic incentive funds 

There is a lack of uniformity among the various Soviet steamship 

companies which is caused by the specialization dictated by such 

♦ 

factors as geographical location (influencing navigation and 

fleet composition) , which is' in turn usually linked to different 

wage levels and material and fuel costs; the prevailing’ cargo 

and, hence type of ships; type of service, i.e. coastal or foreign" 

shipping, etc. For example, even two companies, Murmansk and 

Severnoye, operating from the same northern basin are different 

in this respect. The average ship of the Murmansk Company is 

30% larger, the average distance to carry a ton of freight is 

40% farther, and the average wage for workers is more than one 

121 

and one half times higher. The importance attached to the 
Soviet Merchant Marine has been acknowledged, and the majority 
of requests of the Ministry were satisfied. 

In comparison with wages in other Soviet industries, 

Soviet seamen are well paid. In addition to wages and longevity 
bonuses, there is a system of incentive bonuses determined by 
the performance of the ship and contribution of the ci'ew to it. 

In the fall of 1971 a very important regulation for rewarding 

121 

Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta , No. 25, June 1968, p. 5. 
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ships operating at reduced niaaning levels was approved by the 
Council of Ministers. of the USSR. The possibility for management 
to eliminate excess labor was opened by the reform and first'^-^ 
tested on a wide scale by a chemical combine. In the Soviet 
Merchant Marine, the experiment to man ships at a reduced level 
(crew strength has often been in excess of the actual need) was 
initiated in 1969, and it produced a very favorable result in 
that productivity was increased by 11%. The main reason for 
such a phenomenon was purely materialistic, for the remaining 

crew members were paid better. All the wages of the relieved 

\ 

members in rubles and 50% in foreign currency (crews on foreign 

runs are paid in both Soviet and foreign currencies) were left 

for distribution among the remaining crew members. As a result, 

the average wage on such ships increased by 22% and crew costs 

122 

dropped by 11.5%. 

The approved regulations not only sanctioned operations 
with reduced crews (subjedt to approval by the Minister, providing 
that the safety of navigation is not being compromised) , but even 
improved the system of material rewards for the crew paid for 
by the saved funds. 

The 1971-1975 plan visualizes a 23% increase in labor 

% 

122 

Morskoy Flot No. 8, 1970, and Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta 
No. 39, September 1971, p. 7. 
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productivity on ships, 12% in cargo handling operations, and 

\ 

35% in ship repair. In the near future it is planned to ^reduce 

123 

crew by 20-25% and in the more remote future by up to 50%. 

Party control of the unions, the practical absence of 
unemployment, and the shortage of labor produced a situation 
where the workers not only permit, but welcome, the introduction 
of any labor-saving devices. Surprisingly enough, it is the local 
administration which tries to resist and avoid the introduction 
of such devices, because of unrealistic increases in the norms 
and indicies often accompanying them. As can be seen, apart 

\ 

from a few obvious and often crucial differences, many other 
factors determining the economic performance of the Soviet 
Merchant Marine are quite similar to those operating in any other 
merchant fleet. 

123 

Vodnyy Transport, 5 October 1971. 
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Coaclusions 



\ 

The development of theSoviet Merchant Marine over half of 

a century has been extremely uneven. Up to about the middle 

of the 1950 's it had not been distinguished either by the rate 

of its development or its size or the characteristics of its 

ships and what Captain A. T. Mahan, U. S.N., wrote at the end 

of the last century " Russia has little maritime 

% 

commerce, at least in her own bottoms: her merchant flag is ^ 

124 

rarely seen" remained generally true. However, the existing 
merchant marine was able to, and to a large degree, did satisfy 
a rather considerable dependence of the Soviet economy and certain 
regions of the country upon sea transport. The size and 
character of the Soviet landmark create such a dependence, 
for in some areas, particularly in the Far East and the Northern 
territories, overland transportation does not exist, and the sea 

is not only the most logical, but the cheapest way to transport 

1 

goods . I 

In the'^e-World War II period, not until the first F.ive 

Year Plan (1928-1932) was the Soviet Merchant Marine reinforced 

I 

by a sizeable number of new constructions. During the second 

I 

Five Year Plan (1933-1937) merchant ship construction was curtailed 

% 

I 

1 

Quoted in Reporter , February 10, 1966, p. 25. ; 

' / 
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in favor of warship construction. The attempt to correct the 

\ 

situation during the- third Five Year Planlost out to the, war. 

After World War II and up to the middle of the 1950’s"'^'~ 
there was very little new construction in the Soviet shipyards. 

The procurement of ships abroad, though important, was not on 
a very large scale either. 

In 1956 the accelerated development of the Soviet Merchant 

% 

Marine was started. Considerably larger domestic shipbuilding 
capacities were provided and orders for ships abroad increased. 

For 15 years approximately 40% of the new ships were built in 
domestic yards; about 50% were built in Socialist countries, 
particularly Poland and East Germany, and the remaining 10% in 
capitalist countries. 

It is doubtful that the decision to accelerate the 
development of the Soviet Merchant Marine, particularly as far 
as rate of its development is concerned, was the result of a planned 
approach. It strongly resembles a reaction to the existing 
situation, when the requirements for sea transportation generated 
by the relatively fast development of Soviet foreign trade and 
the initiation of economic and military aid were far in excess 
of the Soviet Merchant Marine's capability, and hence forced 

heavy dependence upon the charter market. The victory of the 

> ^ . • 

Castro revolution in Cuba, growing foreign trade, and foreign 
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, 



economic and militax*y aid sharply increased this dependence at 



ships carrying cargo to Cuba initiated by the American government 
and a boycott organized by Western oil companies against 
non-Soviet tankers carrying Soviet oil to Cuba aggravated the 



situation. The foregoing made an even faster growth rate 
imperative, with the result that the growth for the period from 
1961 to 1966 was labeled unprecendented by the Western 'press. 
Unprecendented or not, it was still a reaction to a situation 
and not a planned activity. 

The development resulted in elevating the Soviet Merchant 
Vlarine role in the world shipping community. Prior to World 
Var II, the Soviet Merchant Marine was in 23rd place in world 
shipping, in 1960 it moved to 11th and in 1966 to 6th, the 
place it continues to occupy. 

Starting with the middle of the 1960’s, when the situation 
lad somewhat stabilized, one can validly speak, of the planned 
development of the Soviet Merchant Marine, an assertion which is 
particularly true for the current Five Year Plan (1971-1975) . 

Such benefits of a planned economy as the allocation of 
shipbuilding capacities, construction of ships of approved types 
Ln large series, and greafer maneuverability of capital, 
permitting emergency financing of ship procurement abroad, were 



the beginning of the 1960 *s. Restrictive measures against 
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certainly beneficially utilized. The Soviet claim that they 
serve as an example of the development of a national mercantile 

I 

fleet can in general be accepted. 

The present Soviet Merchant Marine is sufficiently large 
and diversified to carry more than half of the Soviet foreign 
trade cargo, to deliver military and economic aid, to .satisfy 
basic domestic needs in sea transport," and to earn enough 
foreign currency to pay for the Soviet charter of foreign ships 

and even supplement the Soviet need for foreign currency. 

It is obviously in no position to dictate terras and determine 
shipping rates in the world shipping community. While occasionally 
providing real competition to ships from capitalist countries 
and representing the commercial power of the Soviet Union on 
the ocean trade routes, the Merchant Marine will for a long time 
be preoccupied with the Soviet Union's own trade needs. 

The Soviet Merchant Marine's share of the world shipping 
tonnage is minor, and compared with 'the other nations in terms 
of GNP, industrial output, and size, neither Soviet foreign 
trade nor its merchant marine are really great. Of course, 
there is room for growth in the latter. 

In terms of ship composition, Soviet Merchant Marine is 
not well balanced yet, in' comparison with major mercantile fleets 
of the world. It has very few bulk carriers, is just starting 
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to receive container ships, and only planning to build lighters 
aboard ships (LASH) . v 

f 

The smaller Soviet ships are well suited for trade with 
( smaller, less developed countries of the world, where modern 
l cargo handling equipment is practically absent and volume 
I of trade does not require large specialized ships. In 
I containerization and cargo handling and distribution ashore, the 
Soviet Merchant Marine is behind many Western countries-. 

I Disproportions between the ability of the merchant fleet to 
carry cargo and ports facilities to process it is well understood 
by the Soviet authorities, and measures to remedy the situation 
are underway. 

Liner service is being rapidly developed in the Soviet 
Union. However, while the unusually high proportion of general 
cargo ships provides the Soviet Merchant Marine v/ith diversified 
capabilities, it is becoming an obstacle and often leaves them 
with a less profitable cargo and the necessity to resort to 
tramp service particularly in international lines and in the 
conferences of which they are members. The planned emphasis 
upon larger specialized ships should improve the situation. 

While membership in various international maritime 
organizations, conferences, and agreements permits the Soviets to 
promote their own interests, in the final analysis it might be 
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advautagcous to the world shipping coiaiaunity . In general , the 



Soviets have deraonstx'ated their willingness to cooperate, and 
many countries understand this. It was reported that the U.S. 
decided to explore ways to encourage more liberal U.S.-Soviet 
commercial shipping arrangements, including greater access to 



each other’s ports and reducing -the lengthy advance notice of 
a ship’s arrival (from 30 days to 14 days) , thus making sea 



trade centers and sea routes along which goods have been moved 
have constantly shifted. The main factor determining the shift, 
however, is not the sea routes themselves or the availability or 
absence of a merchant marine in one or another country or regions 
Dut the country's or region's industrial capacity, its ability 
to produce, sell, and buy. 

The import-export trade of the Soviet Union has been 
jreatly increased, thanks to the economic development of the 
country in general and industrialization in particular. Other 

125 

I V/ashington Post , September 11, 1971. 

I ’’ 26 

Y^ashington Post, September 26, 1971. 



trade between the Soviet Union and U.S. somewhat easier. 
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It has been recently proved that people sailed the seas 

126 

for trade ventures 9,000 years ago. Historically, the world 
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develop.-nents, including the growth of Soviet Merchant Marine 
itself, have been derivatives from these factors.^ 

The fact that more than half of the Soviet ships wore 
built abroad does not minimize the overwhelming role of Soviet 
industry, whose development created the condition whereby goods 
can be produced for sale, armament and equipment can be built 
for military and economic aid and even natural resources exploited 
and exported as payment for imported goods. Of course,' the 
Merchant Marine is not a simple carrier of all these cargos, 
but also produced effective feedback for further development 
of the same activity, i.e. foreign trade, economic and military' 
aid, for which, initially, it was built. 

In today’s v/orld it is difficult to separate economic 
power from political and military power. As an offspring of the 
former the Soviet Merchant Marine is providing considerable 
support to the other two. Its ability to move cargo anywhere 
in the world and to be employed', on-, occasion., in direct support, 
of the Soviet Navy has definite strategic significance. The 
decade of the 1960*s produced three major crises, in Cuba in 1962, . 
in Vietnam, and in the Middle East, and in all of them the- Soviet 
Merchant Marine played an important role. Moreover, it can be 
said that v/ithout the Soviet Merchant Marine, the Cuban crisis 
would probably not have occurred and those in Vietnam and the. 
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Middle East would be of a different nature. 



The auxiliary role of the Soviet Merchant Marine for the 
Soviet Navy is significant. The Soviet Merchant Marine personnel 
policy, which is generally successful, is benefited by steady 
supply of trained men from the Navy. Conversely, the .Merchant 
Marine represents a "personnel bank" of trained reserves for the 
Navy . 

During Soviet Navy and Army exercises, a number of Soviet 

Merchant Marine ships usually take part, and contingency plans 

for speedy conversion of merchant ships into military transports 
127 ■ 

exist. 

It appears that the economic (commercial) , political, 
and military roles of the Merchant Marine are well understood ‘ 
by the Soviet leadership, who are using it as an instrument of 

■ * ’’J'- 

Soviet national policy. 

I V , ■. . . 

127 

Rear and Supply of the Soviet Armed Forces No. 11, 1970, 
pp. 75-78. • ' 
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CHAPTER III 



SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 



General Development' and Yards 



The number of ships and the total tonnage of a country's 



merchant marine and Navy are not necessarily indicative of. .the 
nation's maritime power or its industrial might. Liberia, for 
example, has the world's largest registered merchant marine, 
and Argentina and Brazil have sizable Navies; however, none 
of these nations can be called maritime powers of magnitude. 

The shipbuilding industry of a country is a better indicator 
of a country's maritime development. 

Pre-revolutionary Russia had a relatively well developed 
shipbuilding industry, characterized by distinct eccentricities: 
(1) specialization in naval construction; (2) extensive 



control by foreign capital; (3) dependence (and often far 
beyond necessity) upon foreign technology. Naval construction 



shipbuilding capacity, resulting in very few merchant marine 
ships being built in Russian shipyards. In 1913 85%^ of the 



programs, often being more profitable, monopolized Russia's 
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total Russian merchant marine tonnage was comprised of foreign 
built ships. ^ The history of Chernomorskyi Shipbuilding Yard in 



Nikolaev is very illustrative. Completed in 1897, the shipyard 
was owned by a Belgian company. Starting in 1901, the yard 
participated in the construction of a number of navy ships, 
among them the famous Potemkin, and produced steam engines, 
boilers, and turrets. In 1911, the yard became the property 
of a French company and was awarded a contract to build, the 
latest Russian battleship and to supply propulsion plans for - 
another battleship being built by "Russude” (presently "61 
Communars Ship Yard") . The growing demands of Russian naval 
px’ograms required the modernization of the yard, subsequently 
accomplished by the British Vickers Company. In 1912 the 
shipyard built the Krab, the world's first submarine-mine layer. 
Ensuing pressure from the Russian mercantile banks forced the 
company to sell a sizeable block of stock to the Russian 
controlled International Commercial Bank; the resulting joint 
stock company was named the "Society of Nikolaevsk Shipyards", 
During World War I, the shipyards built a large number of naval 
ships of various types and classes. In 1915, the Petrograd 
International Bank, financier of both yards, centralized the 

^Sudostroyeniye (Shipbuilding), No, 11, 1967, pp. 31-37. 
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administration and therein effectively monopolized the shipbuilding 



2 



industry in the southern Russia. 



A considerably larger group of Russian shipyards, located 
in Petrograd, was also heavily involved in naval shipbuilding 
with a relatively minor allocation to commercial ships. Owing, 
in part, to the naval shipbuilding orientation, the technological 
level of the Russian shipbuilding industry remained comparable to 
that of major European maritime powers. Supporting industries^ 
receiving less emphasis, were subsequently less developed and 
hence, Russia's dependence on foreign deliveries, particularly 
ship machinery. A number of types and classes of ships built 
prior to the revolution were equal and some even superior 
(eg. destroyer Novik) to comparable ships of the major maritime 
powers. Commercial shipbuilding, to the contrary, was under- 
developed; during the period 1905 to 1917, Russian shipyards 
built only eight merchant ships. 

The Russians did not hesitate to experiment, and at 
the beginning of 20th Century the world's first tanker with diesel 
propulsion. Vandal, was built in Sormovo. 

The chaos and destructiveness of the revolution and the 
civil war brought the Russian shipbuilding industry's productive 

2 

Sudostroyeniye No. 5, 1971, pp. 45-51. 
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activity close to nil, and most of the shipyards, fell into 

\ 

decay. However, in 1921, the first southern shipbuilding^ yards 

(Black Sea) and in 1922 the Petrograd shipyards began their 

restoration, and gradually resumed the work. In January, 1922, 

the shipbuilding trust was created in Petrograd to "organize 

the work of the shipbuilding yards for the restoration of the 
3 

Navy". Again, as prior to the revolution, the emphasis was 
placed on naval shipbuilding. , It soon became clear tha't the 
one-sided emphasis on naval construction was beyond the reach 
of the badly damaged Soviet economy. The introduction of the 

f 

New Economic Policy (NEP) and urgently needed foreign exchange 

for import payments forced, the Soviet Government to reconsider 

the shipbuilding industry priorities and to place greater 

4 

emphasis on the merchant marine. Additionally, the poor 
condition of in-country transportation demanded the hasty 

development of water transports. In 1924, the Soviet Governraent 

• * i 

decided to construct timber carriers, tankers, and refrigerators 

i 

5 . I . 

immediately. /By the beginning of 1925, previously initiated 

1_Z • 1 

' I 

3 • • 1 

Shipbuilding No. 4, 1969, pp. 69-70; No. 4, 1970, pp. 1-5. 

4 . 

Shipbuilding No. 5, 1971, pp. 45-51. ‘ 

5 

Shipbuilding No. 11, 1969, pp. 17. 
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efforts resulted in the complete restoration of all remaining 
ships of the nationalized merchant fleet. Ships construction 

I 

began in 1925 simultaneously in Leningrad and in Nikolaev. 

Early in 1925, the Special Committee of the Consul of Labor and 
Defense presented the first five-year shipbuilding program for 
the years 1925-1930 and the Central Bureau for Shipbuilding 
was organized in Leningrad. The first four ships, timber 
carriers, with a cargo capacity of 3,100 tons were laid" down 
in the Baltic Yard in January 1925.® The first tanker of 10,000 
dwt (deadweight tons) laid down in November 1925 in Nikolayev, 
was ready exactly four years later. The relatively long period 
for the construction of this tanker, the Embanef t , was explained 
as being a weakness of the industry, the necessity of utilizing 
only available machinery, and a preoccupation with the naval 
construction which continued in high priority. 

In 1927, the first cruiser, Chervona Ukraina , whose 

7 

construction began prior to the revolution, was completed. In 
1928, all of the suitable remaining ships of the former Russian 
Imperial Navy, were either restored or completed and the Soviet 
shipbuilding industry started to build new naval ships. The 

6 

Shipbuilding No. 11, 1969, and Shipbuilding No. 4, 1969, 
pp. 69-70. 

7 ■ • 

Shipbuilding No. 11, 1969, and Shipbuilding No. 4, 1971, 

pp. 7-11. ’ 
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first Five-Year Plan, 1929-1933, visualized construction of 



216 ships for the Soviet Merchant Marine, 1 floating dock, and 



16 harbor tugs. However, not only was this program not fulfilled. 



but two combined programs, 1925-1930 and 1929-1933, produced 

8 



only a total of 104 merchant ships. Throughout the 1930 's, so 
few commercial ships were built that the programs for their 
construction are not discussed in modern Soviet specialized 
literature. The 15 year period from 1925-1940, resulted in the 
construction of 23 tankers with total capacity of 200,000 dwt. ' 
A large number Of river boats were built by secondary shipyards, 
and priority programs such as the construction of a few ice- 
breakers were fulfilled. The minimal performance of the ship- 
building industry with regard to the Soviet Merchant Marine is 



casually explained by "this period having coincided with' the 

9 



beginning of intensive construction of the Navy". The third 

Five-Year Plan, 1939-1943, devoted somewhat greater attention 

* 

to the merchant marine, but the plan never materialized because 
of war. 

A number of innovative methods were introduced to thei 



shipbuilding industry prior to World War II. In 1930, in a 



Soviet Far Eastern Shipyard, the first tug with ati electro-welded 



8 , 



Shipbuilding No. 11, 1967, pp. 1-3, and No. 4, 1970, | 
pp. 1-5. i 



Shipbuilding , No. 11, 1967, p. 2. 
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